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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Sketch of Historic Gathering That Nominated 
Harding and Coolidge—Text of the Platform 


HE Republican National Convention 
assembled at Chicago June 8, 
1920. It was called to order by 
Chairman Will H. Hays of the 
National Committee. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, who 
had been chosen as the -Temporary 
Chairman, presided over the opening 
session and delivered the opening ad- 
dress. He defended the Senate’s oppo- 
sition to the Peace Treaty as a high 
and patriotic duty, and accepted the 
President’s challenge by asserting: “ We 
make the issue; we ask approbation for 
what we have done. The people will now 
tell us what they think of Mr. Wilson’s 
League and the sacrifice of America.” 


Mr. Lodge favored a firm policy toward 
Mexico under the Monroe Doctrine, de- 
fended the record of Congress, and in the 
course of his speech said: “ Many vital 
economic measures and especially tariff 
legislation to guard our industries are 
impossible with a Democratic free 
trader of socialistic proclivities in the 
White House.” He reviewed the action 
of the Senate with relation to the Peace 
Treaty in. detail, maintained that the 
action of the Senate in resisting Mr. 
Wilson’s demand for ratification of the 
treaty enabled the people at large to 
understand what it meant and what it 
threatened. Referring to the result of 
the treaty debate on the American peo- 
ple, he said: 

They saw it was an alliance and not a 
league for peace. They saw that it did 
not mention The Hague conventions which 
we all desired to have restored as founda- 
tions for further extensions, did nothing 
for the development of international law, 
nothing for a world court and judicial 
decisions, and nothing looking toward an 
agreement as to dealing with non-jus- 
ticiable questions. These real advances 
toward promoting peace, these construct- 
ive measures were all disregarded, and 


the only court mentioned was pushed into 
an obscure corner. 


The people began to perceive with an 





intense clearness that this alliance, silent 
as to real peace agreements, contained 
clauses which threatened the very exist- 
ence of the United States as an independ- 
ent power—threatened its sovereignty, 
- threatened its peace, threatened its life. 
The masses of the people became articu- 
late. Public opinion steadily changed, and 
today the number of Americans who 
would be willing to accept the covenant 
of the League of Nations just as the 
President brought it back from Europe is 
negligible. 


The American people will never accept 
that alliance with foreign nations pro- 
posed by the President. The President 
meantime has remained inflexible. He is 
determined to have that treaty as he 
brought it back or nothing, and to that 
imperious demand the people will reply in 
tones which cannot be misunderstood. No 


man who thinks of America first need 
fear the answer. 


Mr. Lodge strongly attacked Article X. 
of the treaty, and maintained that the 
more it had been studied the more con- 
vinced the majority of the Senate had 
become that “it dragged us not only 
into every dispute and into every war 
in Europe and in the rest of the world, 
but that our soldiers and sailors might 
be forced to give their lives for quar- 
rels not their own, at the bidding of for- 
eign Governments.” He defended the 
reservations that were adopted by the 
Senate, also the Knox peace resolution 
criticising the President for having 
vetoed it. He censured the Mexican pol- 
icy of the Administration as well as the 
request of the President for a mandate 
in Armenia. He asserted that the 
American people had a deep sympathy 
for Armenia, having given over $40,000,- 
000 for her relief, adding, “ but a man- 
date to protect and govern that country 
would involve our sending our sons and 
brothers to serve and sacrifice their 
lives in Armenia for an indefinite time.” 

The second session of the convention 
met on the 9th; Senator Lodge was re- 
tained as Permanent Chairman. Sena- 
tor Watson of Indiana was elected 





WARREN G. HARDING 


Republican nominee for 
President 


Warren G. Harding, the Re- 
publican nominee for President, 
was born in Corsica, Morrow 
County, Ohio, on Nov. 2, 1865. 
He was educated at the Ohio 
Central College and started his 
career in Marion, Ohio, as the 
publisher and editor of a small 
newspaper, which eventually be- 
came the most influential daily 
in that part of the State. He 
was elected to the Ohio Senate 
in 1900 and became Lieutenant 
Governor of Ohio in 1904, occu- 
pying that post until 1906. As 
Republican nominee for Gover- 
nor in 1910 he was defeated. 
He was elected to the United 
States Senate from Ohio in 1915. 
Though having some reputation 
in Congress for his oratory and 
dignity of presence, Senator 
Harding was practically un- 
known to the country in 1916, 
when he was put forward as a 
possible ‘‘ dark horse’’ candi- 
date for the Presidency. His 
nomination by the Republican 
Convention on June 12, 1920, 
came in the nature of a sur- 
prise. 


(@ Moffett, Chicago) 


Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 


of the convention, that the members had 
finally agreed and the platform would 


The chief interest in the convention 
centred in the report of this committee. 
It was in continuous session for nearly 
forty-eight hours; at times it seemed as 
if it would be unable to agree, and a 
party split was predicted. A group headed 
by Senators Johnson, Borah, McCormick 
and other Senators who were opposed to 
a League of Nations in any form, threat- 
ened openly to bolt the convention if the 
platform contained indorsement of the 
League. 

When the convention assembled on the 
morning of June 10 the air was full of 
rumors and an impression prevailed in 
many circles that an agreement was im- 
possible and a bolt unavoidable. Shortly 
after the opening, however, the Resolu- 
tions Committee reported, to the delight 


be presented in a unanimous report as 
soon as the drafting of the document 
could be concluded. The convention took 
a recess amid intense enthusiasm and 
reassembled at 4 P. M., when the Com- 


mittee on Resolutions reported. 
report was unanimously accepted. 

The nominations for President were 
made at the session of Friday, June 11. 
General Leonard Wood was nominated 
by Governor Allen of Kansas, Governor 
Frank O. Lowden by Congressman Wiill- 
iam A. Rodenberg of Illinois, Senator 
Hiram Johnson by Charles S. Wheeler 
of California, Nicholas Murray Butler 
by Senator Ogden Mills of New York, 
Senator Warren G. Harding of Ohio by 
former Governor Frank B. Wills of Ohio, 
Governor Calvin Coolidge of Massachu- 


The 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Republican nominee for Vice 
President 


Calvin Coolidge, Governor of 
Massachusetts, the Republican 
nominee for Vice President, was 
born on Independence Day, 1872, 
at Plymouth, Vt., of a. dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts fam- 
ily. He was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1895. He 
studied law in the offices of 
Hammond & Field, in North- 
ampton, Mass., and was admit- 
ted to the bar within two years. 
In 1899 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Northampton City 
Council. In 1900 and 1901 he 
was City Solicitor. In 1907-08 
he served in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and 
was elected Mayor of North- 
ampton in 1910. For four years 
he served in the State Senate. 
From 1916-18 he occupied the 
post of Lieutenant Governor of 
Massachusetts and in the Fall 
of 1918 he was elected Governor. 
He won nation-wide fame for his 
firm attitude in repressing the 
police strike in Boston. 
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LICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION ~ 








setts by Congressman Frederick H. Gil- 


lett, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives; Governor William C. Sproul of 
Pennsylvania by Mayor J. Hampton 
Moore of Philadelphia, Herbert Hoover 
of New York by Judge Nathan L. Miller 
of New York, Senator Howard Suther- 
land of West Virginia by Joseph M. 


Sanders of that State. 


The first four ballots were as follows: 


Candidate. First. Second. Third. 
WOOd  cccccee 200% 28914, 303 
Lowden ......211% 25914 282%, 
Johnson ......1331%4 146 148 
Harding ..... 651%4 59 5814 
NOT Scions 69 41 25 
Sproul 1.66000 8314 78, 79% 
Coolidge ..... 34 a2 27 
La Follette... 24 24 24 
Pritchard .... 21 10 ie 
Sutherland ... 17 15 9 
Poindexter ... 20 15 15 


Fourth 
314% 
289 
140% 

6114 
20 
79, 
25 


99 
“a 








Candidate. First. Second. Third. Fourth. . 


Hoover ...-... 5% 54% 54 5 
Du Pont. .<... 7 7 2 2 
Baral sess. haps a 1 1 
BROS: vsces ane. 1 2 2 
Watson .ccccs co ee 2 4 
Warren ...... 1 ‘ua “x aa 
Not voting ... 1 aa - ae 

Number of delegates............ .. . 984 

Necessary to a choice...........se0% 493 


After the fourth ballot the convention 
adjourned to the following day, with no 
choice in sight. 

The convention differed from previous 
National Conventions in that there 
seerned to be no group in control. On 
reassembling. Saturday, June 12, it was 
any one’s race, though there were rumors 
that a combination had been formed to 


prevent the nomination of both Lowden 
and Wood. This was not indicated, how- 
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ever, by the ballots which followed. There 
were wild rumors of a break for Sproul 
of Pennsylvania and considerable talk of 
Senator Knox. It seemed clear that Sen- 
ator Johnson was out of the contest, 
also that the disclosures of the large 
sums expended in the primary cam- 
paigns by supporters of Wood and Low- 
den had prevented their nomination. 
After the seventh ballot it was noticed 
that Senator Harding of Ohio began to 
gain, and the report became current that 
an agreement for his nomination had 
been reached. 

After the eighth ballot, when Senator 
Harding’s vote jumped to 113%, a recess 
was forced in order to enable the friends 
of Lowden and Wood to ascertain 
whether either could command sufficient 
support to head off the Harding move- 
ment. On reassembling, when the ninth 
ballot was taken, Harding led with 374 
votes, Wood dropped from 299 on the 
eighth to 249 on the ninth, and Lowden 
from 807 to 121%. Johnson had dropped 
to 82. 

It was now clear that Harding would 
be the nominee. On the tenth ballot he 
received 6921-5 votes, 200 more than a 
majority. On the motion to makethe nomi- 
nation unanimous the delegates from 
Wisconsin, who had been consistently 
voting for La Follette, voted no, but did 
not leave the hall. 

The nomination for Vice President fol- 
lowed quickly. Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts, Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin and Governor Allen of Kansas 
were the chief nominees. On the first 
ballot Governor Coolidge received 674% 
votes. The nomination was made unan- 
imous amid great enthusiasm. The con- 
vention adjourned at 7:30 P. M. June 12. 

The first reaction was disappointment 
over the Presidential nominee. Among 
the group of Republicans affiliated pre- 
viously with the progressive wing of 
the party it was charged that the con- 
vention had been finally controlled by 
“ standpatters” and “the Old Guard 
Senators.” There was also visible dis- 
appointment among the active supporters 


a 


® 


of the other candidates. However, three 
or four days later, it was evident that 
the Republicans as a whole were thor- 
oughly united for the first time in twelve 
years and that the nominee would re- 
ceive strong support from all wings of 
the party. The selection of Governor 
Coolidge for Vice President was enthu- 
siastically received throughout the coun- 
try, and his choice was regarded as a 
distinct help to the ticket. 

Warren G. Harding started life as a 
printer’s devil in Marion, Ohio, and 
worked there as printer, reporter, cir- 
culation manager, business manager, edi- 
tor and publisher before he entered poli- 
tics. He was born in Corsica, Ohio, in 
1865; was elected a State Senator in 
1889 and Lieutenant Governor in 1904, 
was defeated for Governor of Ohio in 
1910, and in 1914 was elected to the 
United States Senate. He placed Presi- 


dent Taft in nomination for President 
before the Republican National Conven- 
tion in 1912 and was Chairman of the 
Republican Convention, making the key- 


note speech, in 1916. He supported the 
Lodge reservations to the Peace Treaty 
in the Senate. 

Governor Coolidge was born in Plym- 
outh, Vt., July 4, 1872; graduated from 
Amherst College in 1895, studied law at 
Northampton, Mass., and opened a law 
office there. In 1899 he was elected 
member of the Northampton City Coun- 
cil, in 1900 became City Solicitor, was a 
member of the Legislature in 1907-08, 
Mayor of Northampton: in 1910-11, 
served four years in the State Senate, 
during two of which he was its Presi- 
dent. He was elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in 1916, serving 
till 1918, and in the Fall of 1918 became 
the Governor of the State. He leaped 
into national fame in the Winter of 
1919-20 when he defied the Boston police 
strikers and by his firmness in installing 
a volunteer police force saved the city 
from riots and lawlessness, becoming the 
chief factor, by his example, in ending 
the strike tendency of municipal func- 
tionaries, such as police and firemen. 














HE full text of the platform adopted 
by the Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago June 10, 1920, is as 

follows: 


The Republican Party, assembled in repre- 
sentative national convention, reaffirms its 
unyielding devotion to the Constitution of 
the United States and to the guarantees of 
civil, political and religious liberty therein 
contained. It will resist all attempts to over- 
throw the foundations of the Government or 
weaken the force of its controlling principles 
and ideals, whether these attempts be made 
in the form of international policy or of do- 
mestic agitation. 

For seven years the National Govern- 
ment has been controlled by the Democratic 
Party. During that period a war of un- 
paralleled magnitude has shaken the founda- 
tions of civilization, decimated the popula- 
tion of Europe, and left in its train economic 
misery and suffering second only to war 
itself. 

The outstanding features of the Demo- 
cratic Administration have been complete un- 
preparedness for war and complete unpre- 
paredness for peace. 


UNPREPAREDNESS FOR WAR 


Inexcusable failure to make timely prepara- 
tion is the chief indictment against the 
Democratic Administration in the conduct of 
the war. Had not our associates protected 
us, both on land and sea, during the first 
twelve months of our participation and fur- 
nished us to the very day of the armistice 
with munitions, planes and artillery, this 
failure would have been punished with 
disaster. It directly resulted in unnecessary 
losses to our gallant troops, in the imperil- 
ment of victory itself and in an enormous 
waste of public funds literally poured into 
the breach created by gross neglect. Today 
it is reflected in our huge tax burden and 
in the high cost of living. 


UNPREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


Peace found the Administration as un- 
prepared for peace as war found it unpre- 
pared for war. The vital needs of the coun- 
try demanded the early and systematic re- 
turn to a peace-time basis. This called for 
vision, leadership and intelligent planning. 
All three have been lacking. While the coun- 
try has been left to shift for itself, the Gov- 
ernment has continued on a wartime basis. 
The Administration has not demobilized the 
army of place holders. It continued a method 
of financing which was indefensible during 
the period of reconstruction. It has used leg- 
islation passed to meet the emergency of war 
to continue its arbitrary and inquisitorial 
control over the life of the people in time of 
peace, and to carry confusion into indus- 
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trial life. Under the despot’s plea of neces- 
sity or superior wisdom, executive usurpa- 
tion of legislative and judicial functions still 
undermines our institutions. 

Eighteen months after the armistice, with 
its wartime powers unabridged, its war- 
time departments undischarged, its wartime 
army of place holders still mobilized, the Ad- 
ministration continues to flounder helplessly. 

The demonstrated incapacity of the Demo- 
cratic Party has destroyed public confidence, 
weakened the authority of Government and 
produced a feeling of distrust and hesitation 
so universal as to increase enormously the 
difficulties of readjustment and to delay the 
return to normal conditions. 

Never has our nation been confronted with 
graver problems. The people are entitled to 
know in definite terms how the parties pur- 
pose solving these problems. To that end, 
the Republican Party declares its policies 
and program to be as follows: 


COSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


We undertake to end executive autocracy 
and to restore to the people their constitu- 
tional Government. 

The policies herein declared will be carried 
out by the Federal and State Governments, 
each acting within its constitutional powers. 


CONGRESS AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Despite the unconstitutional and dictatorial 
course of the President and the partisan ob- 
struction of the Democratic Congressional 
minority, the Republican majority has en- 
acted a program of constructive legislation 
which in great part, however, has been nul- 
lified by the vindictive vetoes of the Presi- 
dent. 

The Republican Congress has met the prob- 
lems presented by the Administration’s un- 
preparedness for peace. It has repealed the 
greater part of the vexatious war legislation. 
It has enacted a transportation act making 
possible the rehabilitation of the railroad 
systems of the country, the operation of 
which under the present Democratic Admin- 
istration has been wasteful, extravagant and 
inefficient in the highest degree. The Trans- 
portation act made provision for the peaceful 
settlement of wage disputes, partially nulli- 
fied, however, by the President’s delay in 
appointing the Wage Board created by the 
act. This delay precipitated the outlaw rail- 
road strike. 

We stopped the flood of public treasure, 
recklessly poured into the lap of an inept 
Shipping Board, and laid the foundations for 
the creation of a great merchant marine. We 
took from the incompetent Democratic Ad- 
ministration the administration of the tele- 
graph and telephone lines of the country 
and returned them to private ownership. We 
reduced the cost of postage and increased 
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the pay of the postal employes—the poorest 
paid of all public servants. We provided 
pensions for superannuated and retired civil 
servants and for an increase in pay of 
soldiers and sailors. We reorganized the 
army on a peace footing and provided for 
the maintenance of a powerful and efficient 
navy. 

The Republican Congress established by 
law a permanent women’s bureau in the De- 
partment of Labor; we submitted to the 
country the constitutional amendment for 
woman suffrage and furnished twenty-nine 
of the thirty-five Legislatures which have 
ratified it to date. 

Legislation for the relief of the consumers 
of print paper; for the extension of the 
powers of the Government under the Food 
Control act; for broadening the scope of the 
War Risk Insurance act; better provision for 
the dwindling number of aged veterans of the 
civil war and for the better support of the 
maimed and injured of the great war, and 
for making practical the Vocational Re- 
habilitation act has been enacted by the 
Republican Congress. 

We passed an oil leasing and water power 
bill to unlock for the public good the great 
pent-up resources of the country. We have 
sought to check the profligacy of the Ad- 
ministration, to realize upon the assets of 
the Government, and to husband the rev- 
enues derived from taxation. The Repub- 
licans in Congress have been responsible for 
cuts in the estimates for Government ex- 
pehditure of nearly $3,000,000,000 since the 
signing of the armistice. 

We enacted a national executive budget 
law; we strengthened the Federal Reserve 
act to permit banks to lend needed as- 
sistance to farmers. We authorized finan- 
cial incorporations to develop export trade, 
and finally amended the rules of the 
Senate and House, which will reform evils in 
procedure and guarantee more efficient and 
responsible Government. 


AGRICULTURE 


The farmer is the backbone of the nation. 
National greatness and economic indepen- 
dence demand a population distributed be- 
tween industry and the farm and sharing on 
equal terms the prosperity which is wholly 
dependent on the efforts of both. Neither 
can prosper at the expense of the other with- 
out inviting joint disaster. 

The crux of the present agricultural ccndi- 
tion lies in prices, labor and credit. 

The Republican Party believes that this 
condition can be improved by practical 
and adequate farm representation in the ap- 
pointment of Governmental officials and 
commissions; the right to form co-operative 
associations for marketing their products 
and protection against discrimination; the 
scientific study of agricultural prices and 
farm production costs at home and abroad, 
with a view to reducing the frequency of ab- 
normal fluctuations; the uncensored publica- 
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tion of such reports; the authorization of as- 
sociations for the extension of personal 
credit; a national inquiry on the co-ordina- 
tion of rail, water and motor transportation, 
with adequate facilities for receiving, han- 
dling and marketing food; the encourage- 
ment of our export trade; an end to unnec- 
essary price fixing and ill-considered efforts 
arbitrarily to reduce prices of farm products, 
which invariably result to the disadvantage 
both of producer and consumer, and the en- 
couragement of the production and importa- 
tion of fertilizing material and of its exten- 
sive use. 


The Federal Farm Loan act should be so 
administered as to facilitate the acquisition 
of farm land by those desiring to become 
owners and proprietors and thus minimize 
the evils of farm tenantry and to furnish 
such long-time credits as farmers may need 
to finance adequately their larger and long- 
time production operations. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There are two different conceptions of the 
relations of capital and labor. The one is 
contractural, and emphasizes the diversity 
of interests of employer and employe. The 
other is that of co-partnership in a common 
task. 

We recognize the justice of collective bar- 
gaining as a means of promoting good-will, 
establishing closer and more harmonious re- 
lations between employer and employes and 
realizing the true end of industrial justice. 

The strike or the lockout, as a means of 
settling industrial disputes, inflicts such loss 
and suffering on the community as to justify 
Government initiative to reduce its fre- 
quency and limit its consequences. 

We deny the right to strike against the 
Government; but the rights and interests of 
all Government employes must be safe- 
guarded by impartial laws and tribunals. 

In public utilities we favor the establish- 
ment of an impartial tribunal to make an in- 
vestigation of the facts and to render a de- 
cision to the end that there may.be no or- 
ganized interruption of service to the lives 
and health and welfare of the people, the 
decisions of the tribunal to be morally, but 
not legally, binding, and an informed public 
sentiment to be relied on to secure their ac- 
ceptance. The tribunal, however, should re- 
fuse to accept jurisdiction except for the pur- 
pose of investigation as long as the public 
service be interrupted.. For public utilities 
we favor the type of tribunal provided for in 
the Transportation act of 1920. 


In private industries we do not advocate 
the principle of compulsory arbitration, but 
we favor impartial commissions and better 
facilities for voluntary mediation, concilia- 
tion and arbitration supplemented by that 
full publicity which will enlist the influence 
of an aroused public opinion. The Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in inviting 
the establishment of tribunals or commis- 
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sions for the purpose of voluntary arbitra- 
tion and investigation of this issue. 

We demand the exclusion from interstate 
commerce of the products of convict labor. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


A Republican Congress reduced the esti- 
mates submitted by the Administration for 
the fiscal year 1920 almost $3,000,000,000 and 
for the fiscal year 1921 over $1,250,000,000. 
Greater economies could have been effected 
had it not been for the stubborn refusal of 
the Administration to co-operate with Con- 
gress in an economy program. The univer- 
sal demand for an executive budget is a rec- 
ognition of the incontrovertible fact that 
leadership and sincere assistance on the part 
of the executive departments are essential 
to effective economy and constructive re- 
trenchment. 

The Overman act invested the President 
of the United States with all the authority 
and power necessary to restore the Federal 
Government to a normal peace basis and to 
reorganize, retrench and demobilize. The 
dominant fact is that eighteen months after 
the armistice the United States Government 
is still on a wartime basis and the expendi- 
ture program of the Executive reflects war- 
time extravagance rather than rigid peace- 
time economy. 

As an example of the failure to retrench 
which has characterized the post-war policy 
of the Administration we cite the fact that, 
not including the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the executive departments and other 
establishments at Washington actually re- 
cord an increase subsequent to the armistice 
of 2,184 employes. The net decrease in pay- 
roll costs contained in the 1921 demands sub- 
mitted by the Administration is only 1 per 
cent. under that of 1920. The annual ex- 
penses of Federal operation can be reduced 
hundreds of millions of dollars without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the public service. 

We pledge ourselves to a carefully planned 
readjustment to a peacetime basis and to a 
policy of rigid economy, to the better co- 
ordination of departmental activities, to the 
elimination of unnecessary officials and em- 
ployes and to the raising of the standard of 
individual efficiency. 


THE EXECUTIVE BUDGET 


We congratulate the Republican Congress 
on the enactment of a law providing for the 
establishment of an executive budget as a 
necessary instrument for a sound and 
businesslike administration of the national 
finances, and we condemn the veto of the 
President which defeated this great financial 
reform. 


REORGANIZATION OF DEPART- 
MENTS 
We advocate a thorough investigation of 


the present organization of the Federal de- 
partments and bureaus, with a view to secur- 
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ing consolidation, a more businesslike distri- 
bution of functions, the elimination of dupli- 
cation, delays and overlapping of work and 
the establishment of an up-to-date and ef- 
ficient administrative organization. 


WAR POWERS OF PRESIDENT 


The President clings tenaciously to his au- 
tocratic wartime powers. 

His veto of the resolution declaring peace 
and his refusal to sign the bill repealing war- 
time legislation, no longer necessary, evi- 
dence his determination not to restore to the 
nation and to the States the form of govern- 
ment provided for by the Constitution. This 
usurpation is intolerable and deserves the 
severest condemnation. 


TAXATION 


‘The burden of taxation imposed upon the 
American people is staggering, but in pre- 
senting a true statement of the situation we 
must face the fact that, while the character 
of the taxes can and should be changed, an 
early reduction of the amount of revenue to 
be raised is not to be expected. 

The next Republican Administration will 
inherit from its Democratic predecessor a 
floating indebtedness of over $3,000,000,000, 
the prompt liquidation of which is demanded 
by sound financial considerations. Moreover, 
the whole fiscal policy of the Government 
must be deeply influenced by the necessity 
of meeting obligations in excess of $5,000,- 
000,000 which mature in 1923. But sound 
policy equally demands the early accom- 
plishment of that real reduction of the tax 
burden which may be achieved by substitut- 
ing simple for complex tax laws and proced- 
ure, prompt and certain determination of 
the tax liability for delay and uncertainty, 
tax laws which do not for tax laws which 
do excessively mulct the consumer or need- 
lessly repress enterprise and thrift. 

We advocate the issuance of a simplified 
form of income return, authorizing the 
Treasury Department to make changes in 
regulations effective only from the date of 
their approval, empowering the Commission- 
er of Internal Revenue, with the consent of 
the taxpayer, to make final and conclusive 
settlements of tax claims and assessments, 
barring fraud, and the creation of a Tax 
Board consisting of at least three represen- 
tatives of the tax-paying public and the 
heads of the principal divisions of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to act as a stand- 
ing committee on the simplification of forms, 
procedure and law, and to make _ recom- 
mendations to the Congress. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The fact is that the war, to a great extent, 
was financed by a policy of inflation through 
certificate borrowing from the banks and 
bonds issued at artificial rates sustained by 
the low discount rates established by the 
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Federal Reserve Board. The continuance of 
this policy since the armistice lays the Aa- 
ministration open to severe criticism. Almost 
up to the present time the practices of the 
Federal Reserve Board as to credit control 
have been frankly dominated by the con- 
venience of the Treasury. 

The results have been a greatly increased 
war cost, a serious loss to the millions of 
people who in good faith bought Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes at par, and exten- 
sive post-war speculation, followed today vy 
a restricted credit for legitimate industrial 
expansion. As a matter of public policy, we 
urge all banks to give credit preference to 
essential industries. — 

The Federal Reserve system should be free 
from political influence, which is quite as 
important as its independence of domina- 
tion by financial combinations. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The prime cause of the ‘‘ high cost of liv- 
ing’’ has been, first and foremost, a 50 per 
cent. depreciation in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, due to a gross expansion of 
our currency and credit. Reduced produc- 
tion, burdensome taxation, swollen profits 
and the increased demand for goods arising 
from a fictitious but enlarged buying power 
have been contributing causes in a greater 
or less degree. 

We condemn the unsound policies of the 
Democratic Administration which have 
brought these things to pass and their at- 
tempts to impute the consequences to minor 
and secondary causes. Much of the injury 
wrought is irreparable. There is no short 
way out and we decline to deceive the peo- 
ple with vain promises or quack remedies. 
But as the political party that throughout 
its history has stood for honest money and 
sound finance, we pledge ourselves to earnest 
and consistent attack upon the high cost of 
living by rigorous avoidance of further in- 
flation in our Government borrowing, by 
courageous and intelligent deflation of over- 
expanded credit and currency, by encour- 
agement of heightened production of goods 
and services, by prevention of unreasonable 
profits, by exercise of public economy and 
stimulation of private thrift and by revision 
of war-imposed taxes unsuited to peacetime 
economy. 


PROFITEERING 


We condemn the Democratic Administra- 
tion for failure impartially to enforce the 
anti-profiteering laws enacted by the Re- 
publican Congress. 


RAILROADS 


We are opposed to Government ownership 
and operation or employe operation of the 
railroads. In the view of the condition pre- 
vailing in the country, the expenditures of 
the last two years 
which may be fairly 


and the conclusions 
drawn from an ob- 















servation of the transportation systems of 
other countries, it is clear that adequate 
transportation service, both for the present 
and the future, can be furnished more cer- 
tainly, economically and efficiently through 
private ownership and _ operation under 
proper regulation and control. 

There should be no speculative profit in 
rendering the service of transportation; but 
in order to do justice to the capital already 
invested in railway enterprises, to restore 
railway credit, to induce future investments 
at a reasonable rate and to furnish enlarged 
facilities to meet the requirements of the 
constantly increasing development and dis- 
tribution, a fair return upon the actual value 
of the railway property used in transporta- 
tion should be made reasonably sure, and 
at the same time, to provide,constant em- 
ployment to those engaged in transportation 
service with fair hours and favorable work- 
ing conditions at wages or compensation at 
least equal to those prevailing in similar 
lines of industry. 

We indorse the Transportation act of 1920 
enacted by the Republican Congress as a 
most conservative legislative achievement. 


WATERWAYS 


We declare it to be our policy to encourage 
and develop water transportation service and 
facilities in connection with the commerce 
of the United States. 


REGULATION OF INDUSTRY AND- 
COMMERCE 


We approve in general the existing Federal 
legislation against monopoly and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, but, since the 
known certainty of a law is the safest of 
all, we advocate such amendment as will 
provide American business men with better 
means of determining in advance whether a 
proposed combination is or is not unlawful. 
The Federal Trade Commission, under a 
Democratic Administration, has not accom- 
plished the purpose for which it was created. 
This commission, properly organized and its 
duties efficiently administered, should af- 
ford protection to the public and legitimhte 
business. In this there should be no perse- 
cution of honest business, but to the extent 
that circumstances warrant we pledge our- 
selves to strengthen the law against unfair 
practices. 

We pledge the party to an immediate re- 
sumption of trade relations with every na- 
tion with which we are at peace. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
TARIFF 


The uncertain and unsettled conditions of 
international balances, the abnormal eco- 
nomic and trade situation of the world and 
the impossibility of forecasting accurately 
even the near future preclude the formula- 
tion of a definite program to meet condi- 
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tions a year hence. But the Republican 
Party reaffirms its belief in the protective 
principle and pledges itself to a revision of 
the tariff as soon as conditions shall make 
it necessary for the preservation of the home 
market for American labor, agriculture and 
industry. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


The national defense and our foreign com- 
merce require a merchant marine of the best 
type of modern ship, flying the American 
flag, manned by American seamen, owned 
by private capital and operated by private 
energy. 


LAW AND ORDER 


The equality of all citizens under the law 
has always been a policy of the Republican 
Party. 

Without obedience to law and maintenance 
of order, our American institutions must 
perish. Our laws must be impartially en- 
forced and speedy justice should be secured. 


PUBLIC ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


We favor liberal appropriations in co- 
operation with the States for the construc- 
tion of highways, which will bring about 
a reduction in transportation costs, better 
marketing of farm products and improve- 
ment in rural postal delivery, as well as 
meet the needs of military defense. 

In determining the proportion of Federal 
aid for road construction among the States, 
the sums lost in taxation to the respective 
States by the setting apart of large portions 
of their area as forest reservations should 
be considered as a controlling factor. 

Conservation is a Republican policy. It 
began with the passage of the Reclamation 
act, signed by President Roosevelt. The re- 
cent passage of the Coal, Oil and Phosphate 
Leasing bill by a Republican Congress and 
the enactment of the Water Power bill, fash- 
ioned in accordance with the same principle, 
are consistent and landmarks in the Cevel- 
opment of the conservation of our national 
resources. We denounce the refusal of the 
President to sign the Water Power bill, 
passed after ten years of controversy. The 
Republican Party has taken an especially 
honorable part in saving our national forests 
and in the effort to establish a national 
forest policy. Our most pressing conserva- 
tion question relates to our forests. We are 
using our forest resources faster than they 
are being renewed. The result is to raise 
unduly the cost of forest products to con- 
sumers, and especially farmers, who use 
more than half the lumber produced in 
America, and in the end to create a timber 
famine. The Federal Government, _ the 
States and private interests must unite in 
devising means to meet the menace. 

We indorse the sound legislation recently 
enacted by the Republican Congress that 


will insure the promotion and maintenance 
of the American merchant marine. 

We favor the application of the Workmen’s 
Compensation acts to the merchant marine. 

We recommend that all ships engaged in 
coastwise trade and all vessels of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine shall pass through the 
Panama Canal without premium of tolls. 


IMMIGRATION 


The standard of living and the standard of 
citizenship are its most precious possessions, 
and the preservation and elevation of those 
standards is the first duty of our Govern- 
ment. 

The immigration policy of the United 
States should be such as to insure that the 
number of foreigners in the country at any 
one time shall not exceed that which can be 
assimilated with reasonable rapidity, and to 
favor immigrants whose standards are sim- 
ilar to ours. 

The selective tests that are at present ap- 
plied Could be improved by requiring a high- 
er physical standard, a more complete ex- 
clusion of mental defectives and of criminals 
and a more effective inspection, applied as 
near the source of immigration as possible, 
as well as at the port of entry. Justice to 
the foreigner and to ourselves demands pro- 
vision for the guidance, protection and better 
economic distribution of our alien popula- 
tion. To facilitate Government supervision 
all aliens should be required to register an- 
nually until they become naturalized. 

The existing policy of the United States 
for the practical exclusion of Asiatic immi-° 
grants is sound and should be maintained. 


NATURALIZATION 


There is urgent need of improvement in our 
naturalization law. No alien should become 
a citizen until he has become genuinely 
American, and tests for determining the 
alien’s fitness for American citizenship 
should be provided for by law. 

We advocate in addition the independent 
naturalization of married women. An Amer- 
ican woman should not lose her citizenship 
by marriage to an alien resident in the 
United States. 


FREE SPEECH AND ALIEN AGITA- 
TION 


We demand that every American citizen 
shall enjoy the ancient and constitutional 
right of free speech, free press and free as- 
sembly and the no less sacred right of the 
qualified voter to be represented by his duly 
chosen representatives, but no man may ad- 
vocate resistance to the law, and no man 
may advocate violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Aliens within the jurisdiction of the United 
States are not entitled of right to liberty of 
agitation directed against the Government 
or American institutions. 

Every Government has the power to ex- 
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clude and deport those aliens who constitute 
a real menace to its peaceful existence. But 
in view of the large numbers of people af- 
fected by the Immigration acts and in view 
of the vigorous malpractice of the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Labor, an adequate 
public hearing before a competent adminis- 
trative tribunal should be assured to all. 


LYNCHING 


We urge Congress to consider the most 
effective means to end lynching in this coun- 
try, which continues to be a terrible blot 
on our American citizenship. 


RECLAMATION 


We favor*a fixed and comprehensive pol- 
icy of reclamation to increase national 
wealth and production. 

We recognize in the development of recla- 
mation through Federal action with its in- 
crease of production and taxable wealth a 
safeguard for the nation. We commend to 
Congress a policy to reclaim lands and the 
establishment of a fixed national policy of 
development of natural resources in relation 
to reclamation through the now designated 
Government agencies. 


THE SERVICE MEN 


We hold in imperishable remembrance the 
valor and the patriotism of the soldiers and 
sailors-of America who fought in the great 
war for human liberty, and we pledge our- 
selves to discharge to the fullest the obli- 
gations which a grateful nation justly should 
fulfill in appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by its defenders on sea and on land. 

Republicans are not ungrateful. Through- 
out their history they have shown their 
gratitude toward the nation’s defenders. 
Liberal legislation for the care of the dis- 
abled and infirm and their dependents has 
ever marked Republican policy toward the 
soldier and sailor of all the wars in which 
our country has participated. The present 
Congress has appropriated generously for the 
disabled of the World War. The amounts 
already applied aud authorized for the fiscal 
years 1920-21 for this purpose reached the 
stupendous sum of $1,180,571,893. This legis- 
lation is significant of the party’s purpose 
in generously caring for the maimed and 
disabled men of the recent war. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


We renew our repeated declaration that 
the civil service law shall be thoroughly and 
honestly enforced and extended wherever 
practicable. The recent action of Congress 
in enacting a comprehensive civil service re- 
tirement law and in working out a compre- 
hensive’ employment and wage policy that 
will guarantee equal and just treatment to 
the army of Government workers, and in 
centralizing the administration of the new 
and progressive employment policy in the 
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hands of the Civil Service Commission is 
worthy of all praise. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


We condemn the present Administration 
for its destruction of the efficiency of the 
postal service and of the telegraph and tele- 
phone service when controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, and for its failure properly to com- 
pensate employes whose expert knowledge is 
essential to the proper conduct of the affairs 
of the postal system. We commend the Re- 
publican Congress for the enactment of legis- 
lation increasing the pay of postal employes, 
who up to that time were the poorest paid 
in the Government service. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


We welcome women into full participation 
in the affairs of Government and the ac- 
tivities of the Republican Party. We earn- 
estly hope that Republican Legislatures in 
States which have not yet acted upon the 
suffrage amendment will ratify the amend- 
ment, to the end that all of the women of 
the nation of voting age may participate in 
the election of 1920, which is so important 
to the welfare of our country. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The supreme duty of the nation is the con- 
servation of human resources through an 
enlightened measure of social and industrial 
justice. Although the Federal jurisdiction 
over social problems is limited, they affect 
the welfare and interests of the nation as 
a whole. We pledge the Republican Party 
to the solution of these problems through 
national and State legislation in accordance 
with the best progressive thought of the 
country. 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


We indorse the principle of Federal aid to 
the States for the purposes of vocational 
and agricultural training. 

Where Federal money is devoted to educa- 
tion, such education must be so directed as 
to awaken in the youth the spirit of America 
and a sense of patriotic duty to the United 
States. 

A thorough system of physical education 
for all children up to the age of 19, including 
adequate health supervision and instruction, 
would remedy conditions revealed by the 
draft and would add to the economic and 
industrial strength of the nation. National 
leadership and stimulation will be necessary 
to induce the States to adopt a wise system 
of physical training. 

The public health activities of the Federal 
Government are scattered through numerous 
departments and bureaus, resulting in ineffi- 
ciency, duplication and extravagance. We 
advocate a greater centralization of the 
Federal functions, and in addition urge the 
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better co-ordination of the work of the Fed- 
eral, State and local health agencies. 


CHILD LABOR 


The Republican Party stands for a Fed- 
eral child labor law and for its rigid en- 
forcement. If the present law be found 
unconstitutional or ineffective we shall seek 
other means to enable Congress to prevent 
the evils of child labor. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Women have special problems of employ- 
ment which make necessary special study. 
We commend Congress for the permanent es- 
tablishment of the Women’s Bureau in the 
United States Department of Labor to serve 
as a source of information to the States and 
to Congress. 

The principle of equal pay for equal serv- 
ice should be applied throughout all 
branches of the Federal Government in 
which women are employed. 

Federal aid for vocational training should 
take into consideration the special aptitudes 
and needs of women workers. 

We demand Federal legislation to limit the 
hours of employment of women engaged in 
intensive industry, the product of which en- 
ters into interstate commerce. 


HOUSING 


The housing shortage has not only com- 
pelled careful study of ways of stimulating 
building, but it has brought into relief the 
unsatisfactory character of the housing ac- 
commodations of large numbers of the in- 
habitants of our cities. A nation of home- 
owners is the best guarantee of the main- 
tenance of those principles of liberty and 
law and order upon which our Government 
is founded. Both national and State Gov- 
ernments should encourage in all proper 
ways the acquiring of homes by our citizens. 
The United States Government should make 
available the valuable information on hous- 
ing and town-planning collected during the 
war. This information should be Kept up to 
date and made currently available. 


HAWAII 


For Hawaii we recommend: Federal as- 
sistance in Americanizing and educating 
their greatly disproportionate foreign popu- 
lation; home rule and the rehabilitation of 
the Hawaiian race. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The foreign policy of the Administration 
has been founded upon no principle and 
directed by no definite conception of our na- 
tion’s rights and obligations. It has been 
humiliating to America and irritating to 
other nations, with the result that after a 
period of unexampled sacrifice, our motives 
are suspected, our moral influence is im- 
paired and our Government stands discredit- 


ed and friendless among the nations of the 
world. 

We favor a liberal and generous for- 
eign policy, founded upon definite moral and 
political principles, characterized by a clear 
understanding of and firm adherence to our 
own rights, and unfailing respect for the 
rights of others. We should afford full and 
adequate protection to the life, liberty and 
property and all international rights of every 
American citizen, and should require a 
proper respect for the American flag; but 
we should be equally careful to manifest a 
just regard for the rights of other nations. 
A scrupulous observance of our international 
engagements when lawfully assumed is es- 
sential to our own honor and self-respect 
and the respect of other nations. Subject to 
a due regard for our. international obliga- 
tions, we should leave our country free to 
develop its civilization along the line most 
conducive to the happiness and welfare of 
the people, and to cast its influence on the 
side of justice and right should occasion re- 
quire. 


MEXICO 


The ineffective policy of the present Ad- 
ministration in Mexican matters has been 
largely responsible for the continued loss of 
American lives in that country and upon our 
border; for the enormous loss of American 
and foreign property; for the lowering of 
American standards of morality and social 
relations with Mexicans, and for the bring- 
ing of American ideals of justice and na- 
tional honor and political integrity into con- 
tempt and ridicule in Mexico and throughout 
the world. 

The policy of wordy, futile, written pro- 
tests against the acts of Mexican officials, 
explained the following day by the President 
himself as being ‘‘ meaningless and not in- 
tended to be considered seriously or en- 
forced,’’ has but added in degree to that 
contempt, and has earned for us the sneers 
and jeers of Mexican bandits, and added in- 
sult upon insult against our national honor 
and dignity. 

We should not recognize any Mexican Gov- 
ernment unless it be a responsible Govern- 
ment, willing and able to give sufficient 
guarantees that the lives and property of 
American citizens are respected and pro- 
tected, that wrongs will be promptly cor- 
rected and just compensation will be made 
for injury sustained. The Republican Party 
pledges itself to a consistent, firm and ef- 
fective policy toward Mexico that shall en- 
force respect for the American flag and that 
shall protect the rights of American citizens 
lawfully in Mexico to security of life and 
enjoyment of property, in connection with 
an established international law and our 
treaty rights. 

The Republican Party is a sincere friend 
of the Mexican people. In its insistence upon 
the maintenance of order for the protection 
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of American citizens within its borders a 
great service will be rendered the Mexican 
people themselves, for a continuation of 
present conditions means disaster to their 
interest and patriotic aspirations. 


MANDATE FOR ARMENIA 


We condemn President Wilson for asking 
Congress to empower him to accept a man- 
date for Armenia. The acceptance of such a 
mandate would throw the United States into 
the very maelstrom of European quarrels. 
According to the estimate of the Harbord 
Commission, organized by authority of Pres- 
ident Wilson, we would be called upon to 
send 59,000 American boys to police Armenia 
and to expend $276,000,000 in the first year 
and $756,000,000 in five years. This estimate 
is made upon the basis that we would have 
only roving bands to fight, but in case of 
serious trouble with the Turks or with Rus- 
sia, a force exceeding 200,000 would be neces- 
sary. 

No more striking illustration can be found 
of President Wilson’s disregard of the tives 
of American boys or American interests. 

We deeply sympathize with the people of 
Armenia and stand ready to help them in all 
proper ways, but the Republican Party will 
oppose now and hereafter the acceptance of 
a mandate for any country in Europe or 
Asia. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Republican Party stands for agree- 
ment among the nations to preserve the 
peace of the world. We believe that such an 
international association must be based upon 
international justice, and must _ provide 
methods which shall maintain the rule of 
public right by development of law and the 
decision of impartial courts, and which 
shall secure instant and general international 
conference whenever peace shall be threat- 
ened by political action, so that the nations 
pledged to do and insist upon what is just 
and fair may exercise their influence and 
power for the prevention of war. We be- 
lieve that all this can be done without the 
compromise of national independence, with- 
out depriving the people of the United States 
in advance of the right to determine for 
themselves what is just and fair, when the 
occasion arises, and without involving them 
as participants and not as peacemakers in a 
multitude of quarrels, the merits of which 
they are unable to judge. 

The covenant signed by the President at 
Paris failed signally to accomplish this pur- 
pose and contained stipulations not only in- 
tolerable for an independent people but cer- 
tain to produce the injustice, hostility and 
controversy among nations which it proposed 
to prevent. 
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That covenant repudiated, to a degree 
wholly unnecessary and unjustifiable, the 
time-honored policy in favor of peace de- 
clared by Washington and Jefferson and 
Monroe and pursued by all American admin- 
istrators for more than a century, and it 
ignored the universal sentiments of America 
for generations past in favor of international 
law and arbitration, and it rested the hope 
of the future upon mere expediency and ne- 
gotiation. 


The unfortunate insistence of the President 
upon having his own way, without any 
change and without any eregard to the opin- 
ion of the majority of the Senate, which 
shares with him in the treaty-making power, 
and the President’s demand that the treaty 
should be ratified without any modification, 
created a situation in which Senators were 
required to vote upon their consciences and 
their oaths, according to their judgment, 
upon the treaty as it was presented or sub- 
mit to the commands of a dictator in a mat- 
ter where the authority, under the Constitu- 
tion, was theirs, and not his. 


The Senators performed their duty faith- 
fully. We approve their conduct and honor 
their courage and fidelity, and we pledge the 
coming Republican Administration to such 
agreement with the other nations of the 
world as shall meet the full duty of Ameri- 
ca to civilization and humanity in accord- 
ance with American ideals and without sur- 
rendering the right of the American people 
to exercise ~-its judgment and its power in 
favor of justice and peace. 


Pointing to its history and relying upon its 
fundamental principles, we declare that the 
Republican Party has the generous courage 
and constructive ability to end executive 

‘usurpation and restore %onstitutional Gov- 
ernment; to fulfill our wo obligations 
without sacrificing our national indepen- 
dence; to raise the national standard of edu- 
cation, health.and general welfare; to re- 
establish a silisiee administration and to 
substitute economy and efficiency for ex- 
travagance and chaos; to store and main- 
tain the national credit; to reférm unequal 
and burdensome taxes; to fre usiness from 
arbitrary and unnecessary official control; 
to suppress dislofalty without denial of jus- 
tice; to repeal/t8® arrogant challenge of any 
class; to maintain/a Government of all the 
people as contrasted with a Government for 
some of the people, and, finaly Po allay un- 
rest, suspicion and strife and to secure the 
co-operation and unity of all citizens in the 
solution of the complex problems of the day, 
to the end that our country, happy and npvos- 
perous, proud of its past, sure of itself and 
its institutions, may look forward with con- 
fidence to the future. 





Prohibition Upheld by Supreme Court 


Eighteenth Amendment and Volstead Law Declared Valid by the 
Nation’s Highest Tribunal 


HE final decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the con- 
stitutionality of the Eighteenth 

Amendment and the Volstead law was 
handed down and published on June 7, 
1920. The constitutionality of both 
amendment and law was confirmed. The 
decision amounted to a decree of nation- 
wide “bone-dry” prohibition, at least 
until Congress should decide to enact a 
less stringent enforcement law. The 
ability of any State to override the Fed- 
eral Government and to maintain any 
degree of “wetness” beyond that fixed 
by Congress was denied. The petitions 
of Rhode Island and New Jersey, as 
well as other State appeals from Massa- 
chusetts, Kentucky, Wisconsin and Mis- 
souri to prohibit enforcement; the action 
brought by Christian Feigenspan of 
Newark, and all pending injunctions, 
were dismissed. Petitions for a rehear- 
ing were immediately filed by three of 
the principal opponents. The decision 
of the Supreme Court was unanimous; 
four of the Judges, though sustaining 
the Volstead act, disagreed regarding 
some of its interpretations. 

By this sweeping dismissal of all at- 
tacks upon the constitutionality of the 
prohibition laws, the long battle between 
the “drys” and the “ wets” reached its 
culmination and resulted in a triumph 
for the prohibitionists. Two attempts, 
made on Feb. 25 and March 4, to have 
Congress repeal the Volstead law had 
failed of success. Four States lost suits 
to have the Eighteenth Amendment de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground of 
infringement of State rights. The first 
of these actions was brought by Rhode 
Island on Jan. 25, and immediately gave 
rise to a countersuit brought on March 
1 by twenty-one States leagued to- 
gether, to ask the Supreme Court to dis- 
miss Rhode Island’s suit. Having heard 
arguments in the Rhode Island, Ken- 
tucky and Massachusetts cases on March 
8, the Supreme Court on March 15 


granted New Jersey permission to bring 
original proceedings against the amend- 
ment. Previous to this decision (on 
March 2) Governor Edwards of New Jer- 
sey signed a bill permitting the manu- 
facture and sale of beer containing 3.50 
per cent. alcohol. Governor Edwards 
assailed the Anti-Saloon League and the 
Prohibition activities of W. J. Bryan and 
declared that there could be “ no greater 
work of God than the defense of ancient 
American liberty.” 

Besides the presentation of the State 
cases, an attack upon the constitution- 
ality of the amendment and law was 
made in briefs filed in the Supreme 
Court on March 27 and argued by Elihu 
Root and William G. Guthrie on behalf 
of Christian Feigenspan, a brewer of 
Newark, N. J. The first hearing oc- 
curred on March 29. By the final de- 
cision of the Supreme Court this test 
case, as well as all State appeals and 
test injunctions, was dismissed. 

Pending the decision of the Supreme 
Court, other States besides New Jersey 
passed bills providing for the State sale 
of 2.75 per cent. beer. Massachusetts 
had declared for such a bill by legisla- 
tive action, but Governor Coolidge vetoed 
the bill passed on the ground that it, 
would be hypocrisy, since it could bring 
the people no beer, and to act under it 
would be an infraction of national law. 
New York State, however, on May 24, 
followed the example of New Jersey by 
passing, with Governor Smith’s approval, 
the Walker bill for 2.75 per cent. beer. 
In approving this bill, the New York 
Governor said that it represented the 
majority sentiment of New York and 
of its Legislature. In signing the meas- 
ure he stated that he accepted the Legis- 
lature’s decision that 2.75 per cent. beer 
was non-intoxicating. The New York 
iaw, iike the rest of its kind, became 
void after the Supreme Court’s decision. 

Despite frequent and vigorous warn- 
ings emanating from the new Federal 
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Prohibition Commissioner, John F, Kra- 
mer, and his agents it was an open se- 
cret that liquor was being freely sold in 
New York City over the bar and other- 
wise. The flagrant violation of the Vol- 
stead law was revealed in May by a well- 
known clergyman, whose _ revelations, 
based on personal investigation, led to a 
Grand Jury investigation and to raids 
on the restaurants and other places 
which he named. Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare Coler, on May 9, declared the 
prohibtion law so poorly enforced that 
the hospitals were again filling with al- 
coholic patients. He threatened a thor- 
ough investigation if a better observance 
of the law were not enforced within a 
month. Supervisor James S. Shevlin, in 
charge of prohibition enforcement in 
New York, blamed the police for failure 
to co-operate with Federal officials. Va- 
rious Judges commented on the large 
number of cases of drunkenness that 
came up before them. Dr. Menaz S. Greg- 
ory, Director of Bellevue Hospital, said 
on May 9 that the number of alcoholic 
patients received in the ten days prior 
to that date was ten times that of a 
month earlier. 


A marked decrease in the illicit sale 
of liquor in New York City followed the 
Supreme Court decision upholding all 
prohibition legislation, and was indicated 
by reports of the Federal Enforcement 





Agents on June 9. Prohibition of- 
ficials in Brooklyn, Long Island and 
New Jersey reported that many saloon- 


JOHN F. KRAMER 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner 


keepers were retiring from _ business. 
Those remaining in business were very 
cautious in selling drinks. A number of 
arrests for illegal sale of liquor were 
made during the first half of June. 


American Developments 


Peace-Time Army Fixed at 297,000 Officers and Men— 
Attempts to Curb Profiteering 
[PERIOD ENDED JUNE 15, 1920] 


ie Army Reorganization bill, as 
agreed upon by the House and 
Senate on May 27, and as enacted 

into law, is substantially differ- 
ent from the one proposed originally by 
the Senate. It provides for a peace-time 
regular army of 297,000 officers and 
men, including the Philippine Scouts; for 
continuation of the National Guard sub- 
stantially on the present basis, and for 


the organization of an enlisted reserve 
corps liable for fifteen days of training 
duty a year, except in case of war 
emergency. 

The Senate proposal to create the post 
of Under Secretary of War to have 
charge of procurement of war supplies 
was accepted in substance by placing 
this duty on the Assistant Secretary at 
an increased salary of $10,000 a year. 
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The Assistant Secretary will function as 
a business manager. The law also 
creates within the department a per- 
manent War Council composed of the 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, the Gen- 
eral of the Army and the Chief of Staff, 
which will determine military and mu- 
nition problems. 

Senate provisions reconstructing the 
General Staff on French Army lines and 
making separate branches of the Air 
Service, Signal Corps and Chemical 
Warfare sections were retained, the Air 
Force to include 1,514 officers and 16,- 
000 men commanded by a Major General. 
For the line of the army 21 Major Gen- 
erals, 46 Brigadiers, 525 Colonels, 674 
Lieutenant Colonels, 2,245 Majors and 
4,490 Captains are provided, chiefs of 
infantry, cavalry and field artillery to 
be Major Generals, and the Porto Rican 
Infantry to be incorporated into the 
regular army. Promotions will be from 
a single list under yearly classification 
with provision for discharge of unfit 
officers, and the Summer training camp 
system is perpetuated to aid in develop- 
ing reserve officers. 

General John J. Pershing on June 7 
asked Secretary of War Baker to put 
him on the inactive list. 

This does not mean that General 
Pershing has resigned; he has only asked 
to be retired from active duty, subject 
to call to military duty in the case of an 
emergency or otherwise. 


SOLDIERS’ BONUS 


By a vote of 289 to 92 the House on 
May 29 passed the bill to provide bonuses 
for ex-service men, and in doing so broke 
legislative precedents by suspending the 
rules and passing, after forty minutes’ 
debate, a measure which called for an 
expenditure of more than $1,600,000,000. 
Under the gag rule plan devised to com- 
pel voting directly upon the bill it was 
necessary to obtain a two-thirds vote 
instead of a majority. This was ac- 
complished, with 35 more than required. 

Forty Republicans, including Repre- 
sentatives Mann, ex-Speaker Cannon, S. 
D. Fess, Chairman of the Congressional 
Campaign Committee, and Representa- 
tive Kahn, Chairman of the Military 


Affairs Committee, deserted their col- 
leagues, while 112 Democrats joined the 
majority and supported the measure 
after Representative Rainey of Illinois 
had urged them to do so. 

The bill was sent to the Senate, but no 
action was taken on it by that body. The 
adjournment of Congress therefore left 
the bonus project at least temporarily 
sidetracked. 


WAR SUPPLIES SOLD 


The report submitted by the United 
States Liquidation Commission of the 
War Department, June 6, showed tre- 
mendous transactions carried out quick- 
ly and successfully. The war stocks had 
been located chiefly in France; some 
were in Great Britain, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy. 
Supplies and equipment worth $672,000,- 
000 were returned to this country, the 
balance was sold in Europe for $822,- 
923,225. Said the report: 

Sales of approximately $108,700,000 were 
made for cash on delivery, sales of ap- 
proximately $532,500,000 were made to the 
French Government, sales amounting to 
about $29,000,000 were made to Belgium 
and sales aggregating $140,100,000 were 
made, to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Serbia, 
Rumania and other so-called liberated na- 
tions of Central Europe and the Near 
East. Those made to the nations men- 
tioned are evidenced by their 5 per cent. 
interest-bearing bonds, maturing from two 
to ten years after date. Other sales were 
made on short-term credits, which have 
been or are being collected by the appro- 
priate army services. 


TO ACCOMPANY WAR DEAD 


Secretary Baker announced on June 8 
that transportation from Hoboken to 
their homes would be furnished by the 
War Department to relatives of soldiers 
who died abroad and whose bodies are 
being returned to this country for in- 
terment. One relative or friend will be 
allowed to accompany each body from 
the ship to the home town at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. 

Under ordinary circumstances [Secre- 
tary Baker explained] the bodies of sol- 
dies who have died in the service are 
accompanied from the place of death or 
port of arrival in this country to the home 
of the deceased by an official convoyer, 
but under army regulations the War De- 
partment is allowed to substitute for this 
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official convoyer a relative or friend of 
the deceased. The War Department is not 
able to furnish transportation to Hoboken, 
nor is it in a position to pay any expenses 

incurred during the time consumed in 
awaiting shipment of the body. 

This arrangement is made in order that 
relatives who wish to do so may secure 
early control of the bodies of their loved 
ones and bestow upon them that sympa- 
thetic care which they so naturally desire 
to give. 

The new American dreadnought Ten- 
nessee, one of the greatest battleships 
afloat, constructed at a cost of $20,000,- 
000, was put into commission at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard on June 3. The 
new vessel is expected to start on or 
about Aug. 1 on her way to join the 
Pacific Fleet. 


POSTAL PAY INCREASES 


On June 3 a measure was passed by 
both Senate and House to increase the 
pay of postal employes. It passed the 
House by unanimous vote of the 343 
members present. Amendments adopted 
by the Senate changed the measure but 
little and prompt agreement in confer- 
ence was reached. 

The act affects approximately 300,000 
postal employes in the United States, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. It be- 
comes effective on July 1, and will in- 
crease the postal payroll the first year 
$34,375,000. Additional increases for the 
succeeding three years will average ap- 
proximately $3,700,000 annually. 

The measure carries out recommenda- 
tions recently made by the Joint Con- 
gressional Commission, following an in- 
vestigation covering more than a year 
into the salaries received by Post Office 
employes. 


HELP FOR RAILROADS 


Important steps were taken on May 
21 in the effort to free the railway 
lines from the freight congestion that 
had checked industry and contributed to 
the cost of living. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announced that it 
would recommend allowing the railroads 
$125,000,000 out of the $300,000,000 re- 
volving fund so that necessary equip- 
ment may be purchased, and proposed 
the organization of an equipment corpo- 
ration with a capital of $500,000,000. 


The American Railway Association 
also sent out telegraphic instructions to 
railway officials which will result in the 
formation of local committees in thirty 
large cities to supervise and expedite 
the task of clearing the rails. 


The railways are in sore need of 
equipment, the present emergency being 
largely due to an actual shortage of cars 
and locomotives. The local committees 
will be able to handle their own particu- 
lar problems much more rapidly and ad- 
vantageously than a central body acting 
in Washington. It is stated that the 
railroads will need as a minimum 2,000 
locomotives and 100,000 freight cars, in- 
cluding 20,000 refrigerator cars. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 


Figures presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 27 put 
the value of the railroads far above their 
capital. The statement was presented 
to the commission by Thomas W. 
Hulme of Philadelphia, Vice Chairman 
of the Valuation Committee for the car- 
riers, and was that the Government en- 
gineering reports for fifty railroad sys- 
tems, with a mileage of 51,853, will 
show that the cost of reproduction at 
1914 prices, including the value of land, 
would be $3,203,782,548, as compared 
with a property investment account of 
only $3,158,275,156 carried in the books 
of the companies. Railroad executives 
attending the hearings maintain that the 
data presented conclusively answered all 
the “ watered stock” charges of recent 
years, including the Plumb Plan allega- 
tions. 

Mr. Hulme stated that costs now were 
more than 100 per cent. higher than 
those prevailing in 1914. Railroad valu- 
ation experts believe the aggregate 
worth of all the roads will prove more 
than $2,000,000,000 in excess of their 
capitalization and more than $6,000,000,- 
000 in excess of the present aggregate 
market value of their stocks and bonds. 

It was announced on May 19 that 
President Wilson had appointed John 
Barton Payne, Secretary of the Interior, 
to be Director General of Railroads, 
succeeding Walker D. Hines, whose res- 
ignation was accepted, effective May 15. 





RESERVE BOARD REPORTS 


Little actual relief from high prices 
was seen in the analysis of May busi- 
ness presented by the Federal Reserve 
Board on May 30. The board expressed 
the belief that there was a drift toward 
a “far-reaching alteration of the essen- 
tial price structure,” but added: 


The continuance of labor difficulties and 
unrest, particularly in connection with the 
railroads, when added to the difficult 
situation produced by car shortage and 
lack of equipment, has caused consider- 
able interruption to business operations, 
and the whole outlook has been such as to 
bring about a severe curtailment in the 
volume of stock and securities transac- 
tions and to compel very material lessen- 
ing in the market value of Liberty bonds 
and of other securities of the first grade. 

In addition to intense shortage of labor 
on farms and at other points of primary 
production, sporadic strikes in many lines 
of manufacturing, notably textiles, have 
continued to indicate unrest. Wages have 
apparently fallen behind the advance in 
prices and cost of living. The movement 
of labor from the farms to the cities is 
continuing. 

Various demands for higher wages have 
been taken under advisement for the pur- 
pose of bringing about compromise ad- 
justments between employers and em- 
ployes. General complaint of low effi- 
ciency or small output per unit of labor 
continues to be prevalent. The difficulty 
of getting skilled labor in some of the 
more highly developed lines of manu- 
facture is very considerable. 


WOOLEN COMPANIES INDICTED 


The American Woolen Company of 


Massachusetts, the American Woolen 
Company of New York and William M. 
Wood, President of both companies, were 
indicted under the Lever act on a charge 
of profiteering by a Federal Grand Jury 
in New York on May 26. The irdictment 
contained fourteen counts, each dealing 
with the sale of woolen cloth at a price 
alleged to be exorbitant. The cost and 
sale prices quoted showed transactions 
that netted the woolen companies 100 
per cent. profit. 

Herbert C. Smyth, special assistant 
United States Attorney General in charge 
of the prosecution, said the Govern- 
ment’s investigation had revealed that 
besides “ enormous” salaries from both 
companies, Mr. Wood in 1919 received 
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$515,482.86 in commissions. This was 
charged as a part of the manufacturing 
and selling expense. 

On June 11 the indictments were 
quashed by Federal Judge Mack. The 
order for dismissal was based on an 
amendment to the Lever act which in- 
cluded “wearing apparel” among the 
things which came under the ban against 
profiteering. The Judge held that by 
specifically naming wearing apparel 
the amendment limited profiteering to 
clothes and excluded cloth. 

A fine of $55,000 was imposed, June 2, 
on the John A. Roberts Company of 
Utica, N. Y., dealers in wearing apparel, 
convicted of profiteering. 


HOOVER ON COST OF LIVING 


Herbert C. Hoover, testifying in New 
York before the Lusk Joint Investigating 
Committee on May 24, blamed the Presi- 
dent, Attorney General Palmer and- 
others of the Cabinet for failure to ac- 
cept the Sugar Equalization Board’s 
recommendation that the Cuban 1920 
crop be bought up. Had this been done, 
he said, when the crop was offered at 
6% cents a pound, sugar today would 
cost not more than 12 cents, instead of 
more than 100 per cent. in excess of that 
figure. Mr. Hoover read a prepared 
statement, in which he said: 


I would list the predominating causes 
of the high cost of living as: 

1. Shortage in commodities due to the 
underproduction of Europe and to our 
participation there through the drain 
upon us by exports. 

2. Inflation, more especially in its ex- 
pansion of credit facilities for the pur- 
pose of speculation and nonessential in- 
dustry. Perhaps that would be more cor- 
rectly stated not for the purpose but for 
the use. 

8. Profiteering and speculation arising 
from the combined opportunity in the two 
previous items. 

4. Matter of adjustment of taxation, 
particularly the excess profits tax. 

5. Decrease in our own productivity due 
to relaxation of effort since the war, to 
strikes and other causes. 

6. Increase in our own consumption, the 
waste of commodities and increase in ex- 
travagance. 

7. Deterioration of our transport system 
during the war. 

8. Expensive and wasteful distribution 
system and other less important causes. 





What the League of Nations Has Done 


Summary of Its Definite Achievements in 
the First Five Months of Its Existence 


HE League of Nations had been in 
existence exactly five months on 
June 16, 1920. What has it ac- 
complished in the way of positive 
results? Has it been languishing like a 
sickly child, nerveless, doomed to an 
early death, as some of its detractors 
charge, or has it fundamental- strength 
which time itself is developing? The 
only criterion is the record of its 
achievement. These are the facts: 


A small body of nine men represent- 
ing five great and four small powers, 
gathered in a conference of the nations, 
has held five important meetings. At 
each of these meetings the unanimity 
necessary before recommendations can 
be made to the powers was attained. 
These meetings were held as follows: 


Paris—Council organized and 
Commission ap- 


Jan. 16, 
Sarre Basin Frontier 
pointed. 

Feb. i1, London—Switzerland’s pro- 
visional accession accepted. Rules of 
council procedure adopted. Sarre Basin 
Governing Commission and High Com- 
missioner for Danzig (Sir Reginald 
Tower) appointed. Obligation of Polish 
Minority Treaty to see that racial mi- 
norities in Poland are protected, accepted. 
Plans for organization of permanent 
Court of International Justice, for free- 
dom of communication and transit, and 
for the International Health Office, ap- 
proved. International Finance Confer- 
ence summoned. 

March 13, Paris—Plans for sending @ 
League Commission of Inquiry into Rus- 
sia approved. Measures for the preven- 
tion of typhus in Poland decided on. 

April 9, Paris—Request of Supreme 
Council that the League take a mandate 
for Armenia answered. The League 
stated that it would exercise a general 
supervision, but that it did not possess 
the necessary military and financial 
equipment to administer this territory 
directly. 

May 12, Rome—At this fifth meeting of 
the council the following subjects were 
discussed: Drafting of plans for acces- 
sion of new States, convening of League 


Assembly, the permanent Secretariat, the 
League budget and its apportionment 
among the member nations, the constitu- 
tion of the permanent Armaments Com- 
mission, the appointment of an Interna- 
tional Statistics Commission, action on 
report regarding communications and 
transit, the repatriation of ex-enemy pris- 
oners in Siberia, action on reports of 
Central European relief and typhus in 
Poland, discussion of report on Wash- 
ington Labor Conference, the registra- 
tion and publication of all new treaties 
between League members. 

June 14, London—This meeting was a 
special one, called for the purpose of con- 
sidering Persia’s appeal for aid against 
Bolshevist aggression. Discussion of this 
appeal was just beginning when this is- 
sue of CURRENT HIsTorY went to press. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 


The present status of accomplishment 
regarding these and other subjects may 
be summarized briefly as follows: 

Assembly—A meeting of three repre- 
sentatives of all members of the League, 
competent to discuss any matter affect- 
ing world peace and to be the final re- 
pository of moral authority in interna- 
tional relations, is to be first summoned 
by President Wilson and to be held 
some time in 1920. The agenda for this 
first meeting is being prepared. 

Secretariat—A permanent, trained in- 
ternational staff, chosen for special 
knowledge rather than for nationality, 
and intrusted with gathering informa- 
tion, preparing plans and carrying out 
recommendations, has been organized 
and now has a staff of 100 men. It is 
located temporarily in London, and 
divided into sections corresponding to its 
work, viz., Legal, Mandates, Internation- 
al Health, Transit, International Bu- 
reaus, Political Administrative Commis- 
sion, Economic, Public Information and 
Financial. 

Court of International Justice—At the 
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council meeting of Feb. 11 an or- 
ganizing committee of this court was 
appointed. It consisted of the following 
eminent international jurists: 

United States, Elihu Root. 

Japan, Mr. Akidzuki. 

Spain, Senor Altamira. 

Brazil, Senhor Devilaqua. 

Belgium, M. Descamps, 

Argentina, M. Drago. 

Italy, Signor Fadda. 

France, M. Fromageot. 

Norway, Mr. Fram. 

Holland, Mr. Loder, 

Great Britain, Mr. Phillimore, 

Jugoslavia, M. Vesnitch. 

Pending the convening of this organiz- 
ing committee, a special committee of 
experts has been engaged in bringing to- 
gether all the pertinent data and pre- 
paring a general scheme for the final 
plans to be submitted later to the as- 
sembly. 

The formal opening of this commis- 
sion was scheduled for June 16 at the 
Peace Palace of The Hague. Great Brit- 
ain, France, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, Hol- 
land, Spain and Jugoslavia were to be 
officially represented. Two speeches 
were to be made at the opening session, 
one by Signor Anzilotti, Under Secretary 
General of the League, and the other by 
the Dutch Foreign Minister. The Hague 
diplomatic corps and many officials had 
been invited. Elihu Root arrived at The 
Hague on June 12. 


ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENTS 


International Labor Conference—The 
first session of this new body was held 
in Washington in October, 1919. Six 
draft conventions were approved for the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight-hour 
week, the protection of mothers and chil- 
dren, and the establishment of unemploy- 
ment offices and insurance. Various 
other recommendations were made tend- 
ing to make unemployment less dangerous 
and employment less precarious. The 
execution of these recommendations was 
left to each League member to write vol- 
untarily into its national law. 

International Labor Office—The In- 
ternational Labor Office is now quite 
fully organized, with Albert Thomas of 
France as Director General and a gov- 
erning body of twenty-four representa- 
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tives of Government, labor and capital in 
the most important and industrial States. 
It has held several meetings, begun the 
assembling and publication of labor data 
covering the world and called another 
international conference to meet in 
Genoa in June on the subject of seamen’s 
labor. 


ELIHU ROOT 
American representative in the creation of a 
League of Nations High Court 
(© Underwood ¢ Underwood) 


International Health Office—Its func- 
tion is to bring together in common asso- 
ciation the various national and semi- 
official agencies seeking to improve the 
health, prevent disease and mitigate suf- 
fering throughout the world. It is be- 
ing organized now in London. 

Disarmament—The permanent com- 
mission called for in the covenant to 
draw up recommendations for the reduc- 
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tion of armaments, for the interchange 
of information on armaments and for the 
removal of private profit in armament 
manufacture was constituted at the coun- 
cil meeting at Rome. 

Freedom of Communications and 
Transit—A permanent commission has 
been set up to carry out the special 
duties prescribed in the peace treaties to 
assure freedom of transit, especially for 
the new States, on certain most vital 
rivers which have been internationalized, 
namely, the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Nie- 
men and Oder, and on certain railroads 
connecting different States. It was de- 
cided at the council meeting held in Rome 
to call a world conference before the end 
of the year to work out plans for the 
greatest possible sharing in the great 
highways of nature and for the preven- 
tion of embittering discriminations be- 
tween States. 


The Minorities—The League has 
definitely accepted the responsibility of- 
fered it in the special treaty with Po- 
land to assure protection to racial, re- 
ligious and linguistic minorities in that 
country and will shortly accept similar 
responsibilities in treaties with Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. Al- 
ready certain infractions of these 
treaties are being threatened, with the 
result that data are being collected in 
case action is needed. 


Mandates—With 13,000,000 natives of 
the former German colonies and possibly 
large blocks of the former Turkish Em- 
pire placed under the guarantee of the 
League, the special treaties defining the 
terms under which these territories are 
to be administered by more advanced 
nations have been drawn up and are 
ready for approval. Also the Permanent 
Mandate Commission, which is to receive 
the annual reports of States accepting 
mandates and see to it that the terms are 
carried out, is outlined ready for ap- 
pointment. 


WORK OF COMMIISSIONS 


The Sarre Valley—The vitally impor- 
tant coal district with 650,000 people is 
now being administered directly by a 
governing commission appointed by the 
League. This commission was appointed 
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by the council Feb. 138, consisting of 
Rault of France, Alfred von Boch of 
Sarrelouis, Major Lambert of Belgium, 
Count de Moltke Hvitfeldt of Denmark 
and Waugh of Canada. It assumed its 
duties Feb. 26 with a proclamation to the 
people notifying them of their adminis- 
tration by the League and will continue 
in office until the plebiscite fifteen years 
hence decides the permanent fate of the 
district. 

Danzig—A vitally important seaport, 
German in character, but essential to 
Poland as an outlet to the sea, has been 
created by the Treaty of Versailles as 
a free city under the protection of the 
League. It is being administered by Sir 
Reginald Tower as High Commissioner 
on behalf of the League. He has drawn 
up plans for a Constituent Assembly, 
called an election for this month, and 
laid plans for a permanent Constitution. 

International Financial Conference— 
An international financial conference 
to discuss the abnormal economic and 
financial conditions created in Europe by 
the war, and to find a remedy for them, 
has been called by the council meeting 
of Feb. 11 and will be held in Brussels 
in July. The invitations, together with 
a detailed questionnaire as to taxes, 
budgets, debts, export figures and the 
like, went out some time ago to all Gov- 
ernments, including the United States, 
and it is expected that information and 
recommendations of the most important 
character will result. 


PROBLEMS IN RUSSIA 


Commission of Inquiry on Russia— 
This commission was authorized at the 
council meeting held on Feb. 1. The per- 
sonnel was appointed, despite the uncer- 
tainty as to how the proposal to send 
such a mission to Moscow would be re- 
ceived by the Soviet authorities. <A 
statement was issued from the League 
headquarters on May 5 to the effect that 
the Soviet Government had made no re- 
ply to two radio notes sent by Sir Eric 
Drummond asking its approval of the 
project. The first of these notes had 
been sent on March 17; the second, sent 
on May 1, had urged a reply in time for 
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action to be taken at the Rome con- 
ference. 

The Soviet reply was received while 
this conference was in session. In sub- 
stance it accepted the League commis- 
sion, but declined to receive as delegates 
the representatives of any nation or na- 
tions aiding or encouraging the Poles 
and Ukrainians in their joint campaign 
against Soviet Russia; France was un- 
mistakably aimed at in this exclusion. 
The council drafted tentatively a reply 
implying that it construed the imposi- 
tion of this condition as tantamount to 
a refusal. It urged the Soviet Govern- 
ment to reconsider its decision, and 
threw on it, in the event of refusal, the 
sole responsibility for rejecting an offer 
inspired only by a desire to improve the 
economie condition of the world. 

The Official Journal—This organ, de- 
vised to do away with secret diplomacy 
in every form, began publication in Feb- 
ruary with an issue containing the cove- 
nant, the minutes of the first court 
meeting, the documents of accession of 
five neutrals, and a report on the inter- 
national labor conference. A special edi- 
tion is being arranged for treaty pub- 
lication. 

Budget of the League—A budget has 
been drawn up providing $600,000 for 
the organization period through March 
30, 1920, and about $2,500,000 for the 
first fiscal year, a negligible sum when 
divided among the nations of the world. 
Already over half the money called for 
has been paid in, so that the League has 
an excess of funds. Canada, for in- 
stance, has contributed $64,000 as her 
share. 


THE CONFERENCE AT ROME 


The fifth session of the Council of the 
League met at the Ministry of the Colo- 
nies in Rome in the afternoon of May 
14. On a motion by Léon Bourgeois of 
France, Signor Tittoni, President of the 
Italian Senate, was elected President of 
the League and delivered the inaugural 
speech. Thirty-six nations were repre- 
sented. Regret for the absence of a 
delegate from the United States was 
formally expressed. King Victor Em- 
manuel received the delegates officially 


at the first public sitting on May 19 
and gave a dinner in their honor. 

The main subject under discussion was 
the question of the reduction of arma- 
ments. “It is in this connection,” said 
M. Bourgeois, “that the eyes of the 
whole world are eagerly and anxiously 
watching our proceedings. If we fail in 
our performance of this essential duty, 
our decisions on other issues will be 
lacking in any effective sanction.” <A 
board of naval, military and aerial ex- 
perts for consultative and executive pur- 
poses was appointed. The League in- 
structed this board not only to elaborate 
the naval, military and aerial standards 
to which a number of States seeking ad- 
mission to the League would be expected 
to conform, but also the standards to 
which all the members, big and little, 
must ultimately subscribe. Esthonia, 
for instance, would haye its armament 
fixed relatively to that of the surround- 
ing border States, while Luxembourg’s 
defenses would condition those of other 
small States in similarly exposed situa- 


tions and surrounded by larger powers. 
An interesting development was no 


indorsement by the League Council of "3" 


M. Bourgeois’s contention that the 
League should make itself responsible 
for the fulfillment by Germany of Article 
213 of the Treaty, whereby Germany 
pledged herself to submit to any inves- 
tigation of her military conditions or- 
dered by the League Council or a ma- 
jority of its members. The council also 
decided to request the signatories to 
the Arms Traffic Convention of Sept. 
10, 1919, and all the other members of 
the League, to set up a central office 
to prevent unlawful or undesirable traf- 
fic in arms and munitions tending to 
stimulate or protract small wars. 

Other subjects discussed by the coun- 
cil are enumerated in the summary 
given of the Rome session, on Page 568. 
Among other decisions was that to call 
a world conference on transportation 
questions before the end of the year. 
The first plenary assembly of the 
League, called by President Wilson, was 
scheduled to meet in Geneva at some 
date in the early Autumn. 
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tion of armaments, for the interchange 
of information on armaments and for the 
removal of private profit in armament 
manufacture was constituted at the coun- 
cil meeting at Rome. 

Freedom of Communications and 
Transit—A permanent commission has 
been set up to carry out the special 
duties prescribed in the peace treaties to 
assure freedom of transit, especially for 
the new States, on certain most vital 
rivers which have been internationalized, 
namely, the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, Nie- 
men and Oder, and on certain railroads 
connecting different States. It was de- 
cided at the council meeting held in Rome 
to call a world conference before the end 
of the year to work out plans for the 
greatest possible sharing in the great 
highways of nature and for the preven- 
tion of embittering discriminations be- 
tween States. 


The Minorities—The League has 
definitely accepted the responsibility of- 
fered it in the special treaty with Po- 
land to assure protection to racial, re- 
ligious and linguistic minorities in that 
country and will shortly accept similar 
responsibilities in treaties with Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. Al- 
ready certain infractions of these 
treaties are being threatened, with the 
result that data are being collected in 
case action is needed. 


Mandates—With 13,000,000 natives of 
the former German colonies aid possibly 
large blocks of the former Turkish Em- 
pire placed under the guarantee of the 
League, the special treaties defining the 
terms under which these territories are 
to be administered by more advanced 
nations have been drawn up and are 
ready for approval. Also the Permanent 
Mandate Commission, which is to receive 
the annual reports of States accepting 
mandates and see to it that the terms are 
carried out, is outlined ready for ap- 
pointment. 


WORK OF COMMIISSIONS 


The Sarre Valley—The vitally impor- 
tant coal district with 650,000 people is 
now being administered directly by a 
governing commission appointed by the 
League. This commission was appointed 
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by the council Feb. 13, consisting of 
Rault of France, Alfred von Boch of 
Sarrelouis, Major Lambert of Belgium, 
Count de Moltke Hvitfeldt of Denmark 
and Waugh of Canada. It assumed its 
duties Feb. 26 with a proclamation to the 
people notifying them of their adminis- 
tration by the League and will continue 
in office until the plebiscite fifteen years 
hence decides the permanent fate of the 
district. 

Danzig—A vitally important seaport, 
German in character, but essential to 
Poland as an outlet to the sea, has been 
created by the Treaty of Versailles as 
a free city under the protection of the 
League. It is being administered by Sir 
Reginald Tower as High Commissioner 
on behalf of the League. He has drawn 
up plans for a Constituent Assembly, 
called an election for this month, and 
laid plans for a permanent Constitution. 

International Financial Conference— 
An international financial conference 
to discuss the abnormal economic and 
financial conditions created in Europe by 
the war, and to find a remedy for them, 
has been called by the council meeting 
of Feb. 11 and will be held in Brussels 
in July. The invitations, together with 
a detailed questionnaire as to taxes, 
budgets, debts, export figures and the 
like, went out some time ago to all Gov- 
ernments, including the United States, 
and it is expected that information and 
recommendations of the most important 
character will result. 


PROBLEMS IN RUSSIA 


Commission of Inquiry on Russia— 
This commission was authorized at the 
council meeting held on Feb. 1. The per- 
sonnel was appointed, despite the uncer- 
tainty as to how the proposal to send 
such a mission to Moscow would be re- 
ceived by the Soviet authorities. A 
statement was issued from the League 
headquarters on May 5 to the effect that 
the Soviet Government had made no re- 
ply to two radio notes sent by Sir Eric 
Drummond asking its approval of the 
project. The first of these notes had 
been sent on March 17; the second, sent 
on May 1, had urged a reply in time for 
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action to be taken at the Rome con- 
ference. 

The Soviet reply was received while 
this conference was in session. In sub- 
stance it accepted the League commis- 
sion, but declined to receive as delegates 
the representatives of any nation or na- 
tions aiding or encouraging the Poles 
and Ukrainians in their joint campaign 
against Soviet Russia; France was un- 
mistakably aimed at in this exclusion. 
The council drafted tentatively a reply 
implying that it construed the imposi- 
tion of this condition as tantamount to 
a refusal. It urged the Soviet Govern- 
ment to reconsider its decision, and 
threw on it, in the event of refusal, the 
sole responsibility for rejecting an offer 
inspired only by a desire to improve the 
economic condition of the world. 

The Official Journal—This organ, de- 
vised to do away with secret diplomacy 
in every form, began publication in Feb- 
ruary with an issue containing the cove- 
nant, the minutes of the first court 
meeting, the documents of accession of 
five neutrals, and a report on the inter- 
national labor conference. A special edi- 
tion is being arranged for treaty pub- 
lication, 

Budget of the League—A budget has 
been drawn up providing $600,000 for 
the organization period through March 
30, 1920, and about $2,500,000 for the 
first fiseal year, a negligible sum when 
divided among the nations of the world. 
Already over half the money called for 
has been paid in, so that the League has 
an excess of funds. Canada, for in- 
stance, has contributed $64,000 as her 
share, 


THE CONFERENCE AT ROME 


The fifth session of the Council of the 
League met at the Ministry of the Colo- 
nies in Rome in the afternoon of May 
14. On a motion by Léon Bourgeois of 
France, Signor Tittoni, President of the 
Italian Senate, was elected President of 
the League and delivered the inaugural 
speech. Thirty-six nations were repre- 
sented. Regret for the absence of a 
delegate from the United States was 
formally expressed. King Victor Em- 
manuel received the delegates officially 


at the first public sitting on May 19 
and gave a dinner in their honor. 

The main subject under discussion was 
the question of the reduction of arma- 
ments. “It is in this connection,” said 
M. Bourgeois, “that the eyes of the 
whole world are eagerly and anxiously 
watching our proceedings. If we fail in 
our performance of this essential duty, 
our decisions on other issues will be 
lacking in any effective sanction.” <A 
board of naval, military and aerial ex- 
perts for consultative and executive pur- 
poses was appointed. The League in- 
structed this board not only to elaborate 
the naval, military and aerial standards 
to which a number of States seeking ad- 
mission to the League would be expected 
to conform, but also the standards to 
which all the members, big and little, 
must ultimately subscribe. Esthonia, 
for instance, would have its armament 
fixed relatively to that of the surround- 
ing border States, while Luxembourg’s 
defenses would condition those of other 
small States in similarly exposed situa- 
tions and surrounded by larger powers. 


An interesting development was the 
indorsement by the League Council of 
M. Bourgeois’s* contention that the 
League should make itself responsible 
for the fulfillment by Germany of Article 
213 of the Treaty, whereby Germany 
pledged herself to submit to any inves- 
tigation of her military conditions or- 
dered by the League Council or a ma- 
jority of its members. The council also 
decided to request the signatories to 
the Arms Traffic Convention of Sept. 
10, 1919, and all the other members of 
the League, to set up a central office 
to prevent unlawful or undesirable traf- 
fic in arms and munitions tending to 
stimulate or protract small wars. 

Other subjects discussed by the coun- 
cil are enumerated in the summary 
given of the Rome session, on Page 568. 
Among other decisions was that to call 
a world conference on transportation 
questions before the end of the year. 
The first plenary assembly of the 
League, called by President Wilson, was 
scheduled to meet in Geneva at some 
date in the early Autumn. 
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THE SESSION IN LONDON 


The Council of the League held its 
sixth session in the picture gallery of 
St. James’s Palace, in London, on June 
14. The meeting was a special one, 
called to discuss the appeal to the 
League by Persia to aid her to keep 
Bolshevist forces away from the Persian 
borders. This appeal was considered by 
many to be the first big test case ” which 
the League had been called to decide 
upon. Toward the end of May the Per- 
sian Foreign Minister had forwarded to 
the League, of which Persia was an orig- 
inal member, a strong protest against 
the Bolshevist bombardment and occu- 
pation of Enzeli on the south coast of 
the Caspian Sea, which it characterized 
as a gross breach of international law. 
A peculiar situation arose from this ap- 
peal in consequence of the relation 
which Great Britain held to Persia. The 
French press expressed the sentiment 
that inasmuch as England had estab- 
lished a virtual protectorate over Per- 
sia, it would fall to her, and not to the 
League, to respond to this appeal. 
Charges were made that Lloyd George 
was trying to get the League to recog- 
nize the Angio-Persian Treaty or the 
Soviet Government, or both. The semi- 
official Temps was especially hostile to 
the League’s entering upon such an un- 
dertaking as the Persian appeal en- 
visaged and saw in it only the advance- 
ment of British schemes. Discussion of 
the appeal was just beginning when this 
issue of CURRENT HISToRY went to press. 


NEW MEMBERS OF LEAGUE 


The definite decision by Switzerland 
that she would enter the League of Na- 
tions was confirmed by the plebiscite 
held in that country from May 15 to 16. 
The vote cast in favor was as 4 to 3, 
Zurich holding the balance of power in 
the referendum, with all the French can- 
tons for and the German cantons against 
entrance. Some 700,000 votes were cast 
in all. 

Premier Millerand on June 5 sent the 
Swiss Government a note assuring it 
that the question of changing the seat of 
the League of Nations from Geneva had 
not been raised. It had been announced 


from Berne on May 28 that Switzerland, 
before the result of the plebiscite was 
known, had addressed a note to all the 
members of the League favoring the re- 
tention of Geneva as the seat of the 
League. Geneva was making all prepa- 
rations to reecive the assembly of the 
League in the Fall. 

Applications for membership to the 
League were filed by Iceland toward the 
end of April. Three other States had 
filed applications, viz., the new republic 
of Georgia, San Marino and Luxemburg. 
All four applications were considered at 
the Rome session. Esthonia, Ukrainia and 
Finland expressed their consent to enter 
toward the end of May. The adherence of 
Haiti on June 2 left only Honduras, 
Costa Rica, China and the United States 
of all the nations eligible for admission 
out of the League. The question of the 
admission of Germany, Austria and Bul- 
garia remained in abeyance, though it 
was stated that Germany would be al- 
lowed representation at the International 
Financial Conference to be held in July 
at Brussels. A German League of Na- 
tions Union, which agitates for the in- 
clusion of Germany in the League and 
for a revision of the Peace Treaty under 
its auspices, was stated by Dr. Jach, its 
President, on May 8, to number more 
than 9,000,000 members, including the 
most important members of all parties, 
except the German National Party and 
the German Volks Party. 


MR. BALFOUR ON LEAGUE 


A. J. Balfour, Lord President of the 
council, outlined before the House of 
Commons on June 17 the progress ac- 
complished in organizing the League of 
Nations and expounded its prospects. 
The League, he said, had already ren- 
dered considerable service to the comity 
of nations. The Secretariat was now 
adequate to execute the immediate duties 
of the council and an office had been 
established for the registration of 
treaties. 

Mr. Balfour declared that the League’s 
most valuable service, in his opinion, was 
that it would do away with all secret 
diplomacy. With regard to international 
finances, the whole question of expendi- 
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tures among the nation members of the 
League would be frankly and openly dis- 
cussed when the International Finance 
Commission met at Brussels. The fun- 
damental task, said Mr. Balfour, was to 
induce the nations to disarm in so far 
as possible; this object must be attained 
or the tragedy of the world would begin 
anew. 

The League in its present. stage, Mr. 
Balfour said, must not be overloaded 
with responsibilities. It could not take 
the place of the Supreme Council in res- 
cuing the world from chaos. Armenia, 
he admitted, was a tragic problem, as 
neither Great Britain nor the League 


had the troops or financial resources nec- 
essary for intervention. In other direc- 
tions, however, the machinery of the 
League could be used to build up a body 
of public opinion which would prevent 
disasters such as the world was now 
suffering under. 

In conclusion Mr. Balfour said that 
if the League was to be a success it 
must comprise all the nations of the 
world. This was an obvious reference 
both to Germany and to Russia. Even 
now, he said, the League was crippled 
because it had so far been unable to in- 
duce the United States to become a 
member. 


Poland—The Great Problem 


By MAJOR A. B. RICHESON 


NY discussion on this side of the 
Atlantic about Poland, and the 
carrying of the war against the 
Bolshevists into territory still 
recognized as belonging to Russia, may 
well begin with a brief reminder of 
America’s interest in Poland. 

President Wilson, in his message to 
Congress on May 26 vetoing the proposed 
peace by resolution, stated among other 
reasons that this measure said “ nothing 
about the re-establishment of an inde- 
pendent Polish State.” The President 
thus reiterated his championship of 
Poland, which began long before he pro- 
claimed his famous Fourteen Points as 
a basis for ending the great war. So 
much for the moral guardianship of 
America over Poland. As for America’s 
more tangible interests in Poland, Hugh 
Gibson of Belgium Embassy fame, and 
America’s first Minister to Poland, in a 
speech at Pittsburgh on June 7 uttered 
these words: 


No matter how much we want to stay 
at home and mind our own business, it 
can’t be done according to old conceptions. 
The success or failure of Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia is more fraught with conse- 
quences to us now than the success or 
failure of the Government of Mexico 
would have been before the war. The 
whole structure of world finance and 


have 
non- 


interlocked that we 
no choice as to participation or 
participation. 

In another recent speech, made in New 
York City, Mr. Gibson rather extolled 
the manner in which Poland had, in the 
past year, ended the various wars she 
found on her hands at the moment of her 
rebirth, leaving her now with but one 
enemy where there had been five, and 
one of them now an active ally. He said, 
in this speech: 

Poland has practically no settled fron- 
tiers. That is not a matter that lies in 
her hands. She is waiting for plebiscites; 
she is waiting for a new Russia to emerge 
from chaos with whom she can conclude 
agreements as to her eastern frontiers; 
she is doing every blessed thing she can 
in maintaining orderly government within 
the limits held by the Polish armies. 


POLAND NOT IMPERIALISTIC 


business is so 


Mr. Gibson took up the charge that 


Poland is pursuing an_ imperialistic 
career, and disposed of it. He said: 


The Poles are misunderstood to a certain 
extend abroad. They are supposed to be 
very aggressive and to be chiefly con- 
cerned with picking quarrels with their 
neighbors. When I went to Poland there 
was not a mile of frontier that was not 
held by some active enemy. General 
Pilsudski and Mr. Paderewski set to work 
with great energy on that question. To- 
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day there is no fighting on the German 
frontier. They have reached an armistice 
with the Lithuanians. They have sub- 
mitted their troubles with the Czechs 
first .o arbitration, then to plebiscite. 
The Ukrainians, who were active enemies 
a little while ago, have been turned into 
active friends, fighting side by side with 
the Poles. Except on the Bolshevist front 
there is practically not a Polish soldier 
on any frontier of Poland—the frontiers 
are held by customs guards. 

From the Polish point of view Mr. 
Gibson’s statements leave little to be de- 
sired. His vindication of Poland on the 
imperialism charge would seem to be an 
expression of the opinion of the Wash- 
ington Government. No objection has 
been interposed to the Polish Govern- 
ment loan now being floated in this coun- 
try, and the United States has supplied 
Poland with food and given credits on 
clothing, surplus war supplies, rolling 
stock, and has provided medical supplies 
and relief. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


The Washington Government has given 
out that the military situation is not 
dangerous for Poland. Despite the su- 
preme effort of the Bolsheviki, Kiev is 
held securely by the Ukrainians and 
Poles [this situation changed later], and 
in the north, although the battleline has 
fluctuated, the Poles have kept the 
enemy from all of his objectives. Minsk 
and Vilna remain in Polish hands. 

Official Warsaw advices of June 1 
reported the recapture of the Beresina 
River line near Borisov, a scene of 
heaviest fighting, with the defeat of 
three Red divisions and the capture from 
‘them of 2,000 prisoners and 400 horses, 
one having been a cavalry division. 
Another official dispatch on June 3 from 
Warsaw stated that “the military situa- 
tion inspires great confidence. With 
our help organization of the Ukraine is 
soundly developing. The crops inspire 
great hope and will ameliorate the food 
situation.” 

The reaction in the north, where the 
Reds drove in the Polish lines somewhat, 
showed that the Bolsheviki still had 
fighting ability. Also it showed correct 
perception of the military advantage to 
be gained by a drive on Vilna in an 
effort to separate the Poles and the 


Letts, which would enable direct nego- 
tiations with the Lithuanians; the latter, 
situated between the Poles and the Letts, 
had rejected previous Bolshevist over- 
tures. The plan failed, however, and 
the general situation remained  un- 
changed. 

This means that Poland, with her new 
ally, the Ukraine, apparently is secure 
in occupation of about three-fourths of 
the territories of the ancient Kingdom 
of Poland. About half this territory is 
outside the provisional eastern boundary 
fixed for Poland by the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference at Versailles. 
The Polish operations in this territory 
have been called a war of conquest, and 
on this the charge of imperialism has 
often been made, and as often denied. 


POLAND'S JUSTIFICATION 


In order fully to understand Poland’s 
justification for thus occupying so much 
of her former territory in White 
Ruthenia, or so-called White Russia, it 
is necessary to go back to November, 
1918, when the nation regained her free- 
dom. The Bolsheviki were almost at 
the gates of Warsaw, fighting, killing, 
looting. The Poles hastily gathered an 
army and set to work. When the Peace 
Treaty was signed in June, 1919, the 
Reds had been driven a few hundred 
kilometers to the east. 

It was six months after that, in De- 
cember, 1919, that Poland’s_ eastern 
boundary was fixed—provisionally. In 
the meantime, the Poles, organizing as 
they went, had continued to drive back 
the Reds, and then maintained a strong 
strategic line just east of Minsk, 250 
kilometers east of Brest-Litovsk, where 
the new boundary lay, but still well 
within their ancient boundaries. 

All this the Poles had done for them- 
selves, from a beginning so dismal that 
America and England had withdrawn 
from the field in Northern Russia, leav- 
ing Russia to work out her own salva- 
tion, and Poland to survive if she could. 

The Poles were invited by the Supreme 
Council to fall back. Naturally they <le- 
clined, as no provision whatever was 
made to prevent the enemy from follow- 
ing up such a move and turning it into 
a Polish débacle. This left the Poles in 
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the technical position of invaders in ter- 
vitory they had delivered from the Bol- 
sheviki, where they were feeding and 
protecting the and doing 
what they could to put it in a productive 
state, as they were doing at home. They 
point out they had neither warred on 
her nor conquered the inhabitants, who 
were their former nationals, and did not 
lay claim to this territory by virtue of 
occupation and former affiliation. All 
Poland clamored for the right of self- 
determination for these inhabitants of 
White Ruthenia. General Pilsudski, in 
his capacity as Chief of State, and the 
Diet as well, proclaimed to the world 
their disavowal of any forcible annexa- 
tion program. 
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POLAND'S RIGHTS IN UKRAINE 


It is perhaps not generally known in 
this country that the instrument 
which fixed Poland’s eastern provisory 
boundary practically left the nation a 
free hand to establish itself as much 
farther east as it mi; t be able. In the 
Treaty of Versailles Poland was re- 
minded that it was to the victory of the 
allied arms over Germany that she owed 
her regained independence. Recognizing 
this, Poland signed the treaty, which left 
her eastern boundary “subsequently to 
be determined by the principal allied and 
associated powers.” After several 
months’ wrestling with the question, 
while the Poles fought back Bolshevism, 
the Supreme Council brought forth this 
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proclamation to solve the problem of re- 
constituting Poland without taking any- 
thing from Russia: 

The principal allied and _ associated 
powers recognize that it is important as 
soon as possible to put a stop to the 
existing conditions of political uncertainty 
in which the Polish Nation is placed, 
without prejudicing the provisions which 
must in future define the eastern frontiers 
of Poland. 

This declaration, after fixing the 

boundary, concluded by stating: 

The rights that Poland may be able to 
establish over the territory situated to 
the east of said line are expressly re- 
served. 


WHAT POLAND DEMANDS 


When Poland, during the war thrust 
upon her by Soviet Russia, seeks to estab- 
lish her rights in the Russian border 
State, the Bolsheviki cry “ imperialism ” 
and prolong the war. Thus Poland runs 
foul of the commercial susceptibilities of 
her creators and sponsors, especially 
England, which is so anxious to trade 
with Russia. 

Poland demands that the Reds retire 
beyond her 1772 boundaries, that is, 
beyond the Poland of before-the-first- 
partition, as a peace condition. The 
Reds counter with a proposal to recog- 
nize the Polish military line as it stood 
before the drive into the Ukraine, as a 
basis of negotiations for Poland’s future 
eastern boundary. 

Poland abandoned claim to some of her 
former territory when she cleared the 
Ukraine of the Reds, delivered Kiev, and 
recognized Ukrainian independence. Thus 
Poland gained an active ally, as well as 
protecting the great Polish minority by 
the concession of a Polish Ministerial 
post in the Ukrainian Government. 


The Peace Treaty and the subsequent 
boundary proclamation excluded some 
8,000,000 Poles from Poland, and left 
that country an area little more than 
one-third that of the kingdom in 1772, 
smaller even than Poland was at the 
time of the third and final partition. 
Grateful though they were for all that 
had been done for them, the Poles could 
not reconcile themselves to their new 
condition. If Poland was reconstituted 
to repair the historic crime of the parti- 


tions, said the Poles, why was the nation 
not. reconstituted in all her former terri- 
tories? But, as any such arrangement 
could only be at the expense of Russia, 
the Peace Conference would not further 
dismember prostrate Russia, the former 
ally who had sacrificed her all. 


PROVISIONAL BOUNDARY 


If Poland was reconstituted to estab- 
lish a strong independent State as a 
check in the east, in case Germany’s 
military ambition should revive, the 
Poles believe that the effort failed of its 
purpose. The provisional boundary not 
only excluded the 8,000,000 Poles referred 
to, but it was a line not naturally 
adapted to military defense, and was 
open at both ends, north and south, to 
the influx of Bolshevism, which the 
Poles were fighting in the field. 

Thus, the Poles, a most intensely 
nationalistic group of the great Slav 
race, left in this untenable position, and 
with only the nebulous support of the 
League of Nations, upon which Poland’s 
delimitation was based, began to have 
visions of again being squeezed out be- 
tween Germany and Russia. Having the 
living memories of their former experi- 
ences, they determined at all costs to 
prevent this by stopping the Red wave 
from Russia, and by strengthening 
Poland in every way. 

While Poland knows and has pro- 
claimed the nec ssity for living in peace 
and amity with Russia, her future great- 
est trade market, Poland had no reason 
to refrain in friendship from trying to 
re-establish herself at Russia’s expense; 
especially as the Poles were only trying 
to get back territory that had _ been 
theirs for centuries until seized by Rus- 
sia 150 years ago—territory where 
several million Poles reside. 

The task of strong re-establishment 
was begun by uniting with Latvia in 
hostilities against the German Baltic 
troops in the Riga operations, and the 
subsequent joining up of the Polish and 
Lettish military fronts against the 
3olsheviki. Pursuing this task, Poland’s 
mission is to free from Russia the former 
Polish territory, or where parts of this 
territory, such as the Ukraine, set up 
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independent States, to form alliances 
with them. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Whenever the Poles have a military 
success, as in the recent operation driv- 
ing the Reds from the Ukraine, the cry 
of imperialism is reflected in various 
quarters in Europe, and the sedulous 
propagandist sees that it is well heralded 
in America. While England would have 
the Bolsheviki placated for her own 
trade purposes, nothing is so dismaying 
to Germany as the sight of Poland re- 
establishing herself by the force of her 
own arms and at the expense of Russia, 
whither Germany looks for economic and 
consequently political rehabilitation. 

The provisional eastern boundary of 
Poland has been likened to a bulwark for 
the Bolsheviki (while the Poles fight 
them back) and a suspension bridge for 
Germany to go about the “ peaceful 
penetration ” and exploitation of Russia 
so soon as trade can be resumed. Much 
German documentary evidence indicates 
that this was carefully prepared for 
while the great war was going on. 

During the unsuccessful Bolshevist 
offensive in March the Warsaw Gov- 
ernment notified its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives here that there was a flood 
of hostile propaganda in Central Europe. 
Berlin press agencies were especially 
active in predicting disaster to the Poles 
and continue to send out such reports 
every time heavy fighting occurs. 

Von Haimhausen, German Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in a 
recent interview naively expressed fears 
that the Poles might be overwhelmed by 
the Reds. The Poles would be defeated 
in the Ukraine, and the Reds would drive 
on Vilna and Warsaw, he said, citing a 
German army officer as his informant. 
But Von Haimhausen finished with a 
disingenuous plea that Germany ought to 
be allowed to retain armed forces to 
meet such a contingency as a Bolshevist 
advance to the German frontier. This 
is the keynote of all present German 
utterances. 


The suecess of Poland’s operation in 
the Ukraine seems to be bringing to a 
head the long dallying and indecision of 
the principal powers, dating from the 


Peace Conference. The League of Na- 
tions gave Poland no aid during the long, 
dark days, but now the subject of Poland 
as a world problem is scheduled to come 
up before a meeting of the council. 
Should the Ukraine situation endure, 
Poland, unaided, will have established 
herself over a geographically defensible 
area, gained the alliance of most of her 
nationals not allotted to her, and possibly 
secured a Black Sea outlet at Odessa. 


FREE CITY OF DANZIG 


The Poland reconstituted by the Su- 
preme Council emerged from the Peace 
Conference in leading strings held by 
the great western powers, as a writer 
who was at the conference aptly put it. 
Such a Poland included the bulk of the 
purely Polish population, and contained 
within itself practically all necessities 
for economic existence. 

To provide a Baltic outlet a corridor 
was cut through German territory from 
Poland to the port of Danzig, or Gdansk, 
which is the revived Polish name. But 
the powers could not quite bring them- 
selves to give Poland the city, so they 
made it a free city, which includes the 
corridor strip. As practically all business 
was in German hands, Poland, in trying 
to make full use of the port, finds on 
every hand the difficulties that had been 
anticipated. Hope still lives’ that 
eventually the city will become Polish in 
name and fact. One seaport all its own: 
Surely that does not seem too much for 
a nation to ask. 

At the time of the Peace Conference, 
Poland’s hopes lay in the Fourteen Points 
of President Wilson, with special refer- 
ence to the self-determination of peoples. 
Poland longed to see the several million 
Poles living in White Ruthenia, the Rus- 
sian border State, again brought under 
the white eagle. But the Supreme Coun- 
cil would not order such a plebiscite. 
As a Polish writer said, not without 
bitterness: “ The right of self-determina- 
tion cannot be applied to peoples which 
are, or pretend to be, a distinct nation, 
when they have the bad luck to occupy 
territory, ‘indubitably Russian.’ ” 

Regarding White Russia, the Poles say 
the name is simply an Anglicized Rus- 
sian word for White Ruthenia, inhabited 
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by a Slav race distinct from the Musco- 
vites as are the Poles. It is a matter 
of history that White Ruthenia federated 
with Lithuania and became part of 
Poland by the union of Greater Lithuania 
and Poland in 1386, and so continued on 
down to the partitions. This area, the 
Poles say, is far more Polish than Rus- 
sian, due to centuries of political affilia- 
tion, greater similarity of language, re- 
ligious affiliation in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and to the fact that millions of 
Poles and comparatively few Russians 
live there. 

The economic development of the coun- 
try depends entirely on Poland because 
of its geographical situation, and was 
systematically retarded under Russian 
domination, the Poles say, citing statis- 
tics of its former productivity. The 
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country is rather sparsely settled, with- 
out any great industrial or immensely 
wealthy agricultural sections, and the 
Poles contena that it would not consti- 
tute any great loss to Russia. 

The most authentic figures obtainable 
show that Poland will have a population 
of 27,500,000, in a total area of 291,000 
square kilometers, if the results of the 
German and Czechoslovakian plebiscites 
are favorable, as seems likely. Before 
the partitions Poland included 753,000 
square kilometers, where :.bout 52,000,000 
people now live. Should Poland succeed 
in winning the eastern border State, the 
total population of Poland would be 
about 35,000,000. This is the most the 
Poles profess to have any hopes for, and 
still would leave the nation far short 
of its former greatness. 


Thrace and Greece 
By N. J. CASSAVETES 


[DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PAN-EPIROTIC UNION IN AMERICA] 
[For map of Grecce see Page 621] 


HE Bulgarian Treaty signed at 
Neuilly provided that Bulgaria 
should evacuate Western Thrace, 
given to her by the Treaty of 


Bucharest of 1913. Furthermore, Bul- 
garia was to hold definitely certain 
northern districts of Western Thrace, 
such as Moustapha Pasha, Achi-Tselibi, 
Egri-Dere, Dari-Dere, and a part of the 
district of Ortakioi, and was to accept 
the decision of the allied and associated 
powers as to the future disposition of 
the remaining districts of Western 
Thrace. 

Allied troops, under the command of 
General Franchet d’Esperey, occupied 
both Western and Eastern Thrace. At 
London, thanks to England’s support, 
Greece was awarded that portion of 
Western Thrace which was occupied by 
allied forces, as well as all Turkish or 
Eastern Thrace, up to the line of the 
Tchataldja Hills. At San Remo the 
Allies put the final touches to the Tur- 
kish Treaty, and Mr. Venizelos returned 
to Greece with the permission of the 
council to occupy Western Thrace imme- 
diately. 


It is true the Bulgarians at Sofia 
organized mass meetings to protest 
against the award of Western Thrace to 
Greece. But the protests were mere 
formalities. Bulgaria, in her Treaty of 
Neuilly, had agreed to accept uncondi- 
tionally the disposition of Western 
Thrace by the Allies. 

The Greek Army completed the occupa- 
tion of Western Thrace on May 10. ‘Tur- 
kish and Bulgarian reports have confused 
the facts in connection with this occupa- 
tion with a view to misrepresenting 
the Greek occupation as unwelcomed by 
the inhabitants, and in the hope of pre- 
venting the advance of the Greek troops 
into Eastern Thrace. 


OCCUPATION OF WESTERN THRACE 


The facts in connection with the Greek 
occupation of Western Thrace were 
cabled from Xanthi, Western Thrace, to 
the League of Friends of Greece and the 
Pan-Epirotic Union in America by W. A. 
Lloyd, the Constantinople correspondent 
of The Liverpool Courier, former Aus- 
tralian war correspondent with the 
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armies of General Allenby. The cable order the Greek forces to occupy Eastern 
reads: Thrace. 

Xanthi, Thrace, Sunday, May 30.—Greek Turkey was expected to sign the 
occupation of Thrace. The whole of what treaty on June 11. To gain time, in the 
was formerly Bulgarian Thrace has now hope of creating complications and thus 
been occupied by the Greek forces. The bindu Linas f the treat th 
Greek Army was received with popular obtaining a oe o e treaty, - 
rejoicing at Kouleli, Bourgaz, Demotica, Turks asked the Allies for one month’s 
Soufli, Dedeagatch and Gumuldjina. At additional grace. The Allies granted 
Soufli floral triumphal arches were erect- them: two weeks. Thus, the Turkish 
ed by the residents and a troop of local Wien Te ta Been 1 J 25 
Greek boy scouts took an active part in reaty 1S to be signed on June “ 
the proceedings. At Gumuldjina, a few Much confusion has been created in 
Bulgarians, about two miles from the the minds of the American public by the 
town, fired on the Greek soldiers. They ti Slt “a t f Conat 
were soon captured and disarmed. A — Inuous reports sen or onstan- 
curious feature of the affair was the tinople by the correspondent of The Asso- 
discovery that the Bulgarians were armed ciated Press. These reports speak of the 
with new Russian rifles. exasperation of the Turks, of the de- 

The conduct of the Greek army of occu- ssosbeinat ft Nati lis tn tha 
pation has been exemplary throughout, ermina eae oO ne ationalists to ig t 
and in many cases even prominent Turks the Greeks in Thrace and at Smyrna, and 
have publicly praised the manner in which of Bulgarian co-operation with the Turks 
the occupation has been carried out. To- against Greece. Are all these disturb- 
day, Sunday, the Greek flag was publicly Ss enienn: saat o st * 
hoisted in Xanthi. Speeches were made ing messages substantiated by facts? 
by prominent residents and by W. A. We remember the reports which were 
Lloyd, Constantinople representative of issued from Sofia previous to the occu- 
The Liverpool Courier. <All the speakers jf f W Th in: 
received great ovations. A, notable feature pation o : estern race by Greece. 
of the proceedings was the large number The Associated Press correspondent at 
of Turks present. The demonstration was Sofia cabled daily the news of general 

0 ade order by » military < 4- : ° ° 
not made to order by the military author and ominous unrest in Bulgaria, of thou- 
ties, who very wisely left the conduct of anal f Bul ‘ 5 1 
affairs in the hands of civilians. sands 0 ulgarian irregulars and Turks 

Although there has been an exodus of ready to oppose the advance of the 
Bulgarians in certain districts, the Turks Greeks. And when the Greek troops ad- 
ave s r isposition to leave their ‘ : 
na : gh . et ee ee : oman vanced the Bulgarians merely fled, while 
iomes or cease e ar) E a- i: : ‘ 
tions. The Turk everywhere openly ex- the Turks accepted the situation stoically 
presses a preference for Greek rule over and in many instances with rejoicing. 
Bulgarian, mainly because the Greek au- The rumors about Turkish resistance 
‘ ‘ities have scr sly avoided say- ° “Ke ° 
authorities Dave Kerupwousy KVOGeS wy and Bulgarian oposition in Eastern 
ing or doing anything to offend the re- ‘ 
ligious susceptibilities of their Moslem fel- Thrace should not be taken seriously. 
low-citizens. The Turk accepts the situa- The Turks are in no condition to meet 
tion philosophically = there = = ka the Greeks. The Bulgarian irregulars 
slightes ill-feeling ‘tween Turks an . ene 
“ “ - bg eae D ca of Thrace ts had a better opportunity of resisting the 
WreeKS Se ar as Ss € ace 1S . - 
aeaeeiaall. Greeks in Western Thrace, but they 

merely ran away. 
THE TURKS QUIESCENT 

- ‘ 7 WET BLANKET FOR A FIREBRAND 

Since May 30 we have the following 


additional information: that Bulgarian Much is being written about General 
irregulars have attempted to cross the Tjafer Tayar Pasha and his determina- 
frontiers from Bulgaria, but were re-_ tion to resist the Greeks at Adrianople. 
pulsed with heavy casualties; that the We have recent information that Tjafer 
Turks are elated over the new Greek ad- Tayar Pasha goes from city to city in- 
ministration; that Turkish communities viting the Turkish populations to resist 
from Eastern Thrace are sending delega- the Greeks. Our correspondent informs 
tions to ask the Greek troops to advance us that 

and oceupy their districts, and that the only a few hundreds of young warm- 
Greek General Staff has established its blooded Turks respond to his appeals and 
headquarters at Dedeagatch, awaiting enlist as irregulars, but the bulk of the 


I : Turkish population is apathetic. It is 
the signature of the Turkish Treaty to sick of war, and feels that no resistance 
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could stop the advance of the Greeks. 
The irregular forces of Tayar Pasha have 
neither machine guns nor guns, nor even 
sufficient ammunition. Even if the Bul- 
garians keep their promise and_ send 
12,000 irregulars to assist him, Tayar 
Pasha could not hold longer than two 
weeks against the well-organized and 
fully equipped three Greek divisions that 
are ready to advance on Adrianople from 
the west and south. 

The Turkish press urges the Turks of 
Thrace to resist the Greeks, and assures 
them that France and Italy will insist 
upon a revision of the Turkish Treaty in 
such @ Way as to remove the boundaries 
from the Tchataldja line to the Raedestos- 
Midia line. 

Recently a letter of Weil, former 
director of the Turkish Tobacco Regie at 
Constantinople, was made public. Weil 
urges his friend Beha Bey, a Turkish 
lawyer, to prevail over the Turks not to 
lose courage, because a group of French- 
Jewish capitalists is exerting all its in- 
fluence to defeat the terms of the present 
Turkish Treaty, which have been imposed 
by England. 


FAITH IN VENIZELOS 


Ex-King Constantine and his support- 
ers are carrying on a vigorous propa- 
ganda to misrepresent the internal situa- 
tion in Greece as very critical and un- 
favorable to Mr. Venizelos. Our in- 
formation about actual conditions is as 
follows: 

There are in Greece today two classes 
representing a very small part of the 
total Greek population which are carry- 
ing on a vociferous press war. One class 
consists of the Government officials of 
the Venizelist party; the other of the 
Government officials of the opposition 
party. The foreigners misunderstand 
readily the clamors of these interested 
classes as the genuine voice of the Greek 
people. The great mass of the Greek 
people, however, feels that Venizelos is 
the great statesman of Greece. But the 
memories of the glorious years of 1912- 
13 keep Constantine alive in their 
hearts. 

The Greek people entertain even now 
the hope that a compromise might be 
effected between the greatest Greek 
diplomat and the greatest Greek Gen- 
eral. Should events prove, however, that 
this cannot take place, the people say: 

If Venizelos brings to us Thrace, Smyr- 

na, the Islands and Epirus we are for 





Venizelos. If he fails in that, then he 
has been fooled by the Allies, and we 
shall be convinced that Constantine's 
policy of neutrality was the wisest pol- 
icy, and shall vote against Venizelos, 

Fortunately, in spite of many vacilla- 
tions, the Allies have decided to keep 
their promises to Venizelos, and the 
great bulk of the Greek people will bring 
him triumphantly into power at the next 
election. Mr. Venizelos is running no 
risk of losing at the polls. The new ac- 
quisitions, Thrace, Epirus and_ the 
Islands, are all solidly for him. But his 
confidence in the support of, the Greek 
people is so great that he twice an- 
nounced in the Parliament that if in the 
next elections he is not returned into 
power by a majority of the electors of 
the Old Kingdom, he will abstain from 
politics. 

Even in the event of the defeat of the 
Venizelist party there is no reason to 
fear that Greece would lack able and 
conscientious leadership. The fear that 
Constantine may return is unfounded. 
Constantine has resigned. In order to 
come back to the Greek throne there 
must be a Constitutional Assembly to 
decide upon the question. At this As- 
sembly all the new territories will be 
represented, and in that case the Con- 
stantinists will be greatly outnumbered 
by the anti-Constantinists. Thus we may 
consider as a foregone conclusion that 
Constantine can never come back to 
Greece. 


FOR A GREEK REPUBLIC 


King Alexander may return from 
Paris, or he may prefer to adhere to 
Miss Manou and to enjoy his automobiles 
rather than to be a dummy King at 
Athens. In that case the Constitutional 
Assembly may decide to give Greece a 
republican form of government, or to 
import a new dynasty, this time from 
England. There is one thing that needs 
emphasis, namely, that Constantine will 
never return to Greece, and that the for- 
eign policy of Greece, whether the Veni- 
zelists hold the reins or the anti-Veni- 
zelists, is going to be the same—that is, 
pro-ally. Mr. Venizelos himself said to 
the American correspondents at San 
Remo: 





The opposition party hates me person- 
ally. It does not differ with me in my 
foreign policy. That is a matter upon 
which all Greek statesmen are agreed. 

Our foreign policy is and will be one of 
friendship toward the Allies. 

As soon as the Turkish Treaty is 
signed the Greeks will occupy Eastern 
Thrace. The threats of the Turks are 
mere “ bluff”; but in case of resistance 
the Greeks will overmaster them easily. 
In Asia Minor Mustapha Kemal is bluff- 
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ing just as Tayar Pasha is bluffing in 
Thrace. 

While the treaty remains unsigned the 
Turks hope to intimidate England and 
force her to revise it. But as soon as 
the treaty is signed and the Greek divi- 
sions advance we shall hear of as much 
Turkish opposition in Eastern Thrace 
and in Asia Minor as of Bulgarian re- 
sistance in Western Thrace. The Turks, 
like the Bulgarians, will accept the in- 
evitable. 


Albania and Italy at Loggerheads 


By CONSTANTINE A. CHEKREZI 


[ALBANIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES] 


sky came the news that Albanian 

insurgents had started, on June 

6, a widespread revolutionary 
movement against the Italians, the ob- 
ject of which was to drive the Italian 
troops out of Albania. Hitherto the 
world had been under the impression 
that the Albanian people were only too 
glad to attach themselves to the chariot 
of Italy under the form of either the 
old-fashioned protectorate or the now 
stylish mandate. The main purpose of 
my appointment as Commissioner of Al- 
bania to the United States has been no 
other than to emphasize the determina- 
tion of the Albanian people not to accept 
any foreign protectorate or mandate in 
any form. 


Li thunder from an almost clear 


Ever since the occupation of Albania, 
or the major part thereof, by the Italian 
troops during the war, Italy has carried 
on in all lands, and especially in the 
United States, a powerful propaganda 
with the object of persuading the public 
that the Albanian people were too well 
satisfied under Italian occupation to give 
even a passing thought to the desire for 
national independence. This propaganda 
made use, first, of the gratitude felt by 
the Albanians toward Italy because she 
freed from the Greeks a part of South- 
em Albania, the province of Arghyro- 
castro; such gratitude was deliberately 


misinterpreted as a willingness on the 
part of the Albanians to attach them- 
selves to the wheel of Italy. In the sec- 
ond place, the Italian propaganda made 
it a duty to advertise broadcast the weak 
position of Albania, adding: “ Albania 
needs a protecting friend.” 

The “protecting friend” propaganda 
did not fail to appeal even to the Al- 
banians themselves, who had not forgot- 
ten that Serbia and Bulgaria had as 
their protecting friend the powerful Rus- 
sia of the Czars; and that Greece has 
had, and still has, the benevolent counsel 
of Great Britain and France, who went 
so far as to dethrone King Constantine 
when it seemed that he was leading his 
country to ruin. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the Italians overreached themselves 
in their zeal to get the sanction of. the 
world for their designs on Albania. Re- 
ports were circulated that the Albanians 
are utterly incapable of governing their 
country and that Italy should have at 
least a controlling power there, either in 
the form of a protectorate or in the form 
of a stringent mandate. 


The next step was to explain to the 
world that Italy should have Valona, the 
chief seaport of Albania, in order to be 
in a better position to enforce the pro- 


tectorate or the mandate. The “ pro- 
tecting friend” proposition was soon 
discarded and forgotten in favor of a 
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more direct interference in the affairs 
of Albania, external and internal. 


ITALY’S PROMISES 


On June 3, 1917, the commander of 
the Italian expeditionary forces in Al- 
bania, General Giacincto Ferrero, issued 
at Arghyrocastro an official proclama- 
tion in the name of the King of Italy, 
by virtue of which the Albanian people 
were promised that they would have a 
Government of their own “under the 
protection and shield of the Crown of 
Italy.” This solemn proclamation of the 
Italian protectorate caused dismay, not 
only among the Albanians, but also 
among the European powers. 

Even so, the Albanian people were not 
able to have a Government of their own, 
on account of Italian opposition, until 
the visit to Rome of President Wilson, 
in December, 1918, when he uttered the 
ringing words, as President of the 
United States, that the Balkan States 
should henceforward be left free and un- 
hampered by foreign interference. The 
utterances of the Chief Executive of 
America: emboldened the Albanian peo- 
ple to the point of forcing the issue. So 
three weeks later, i. e., on Dec. 25, 
1918, the National Albanian Assembly 
convened at Durazzo and elected the first 
Government of the re-established Al- 
bania, even in the face of the opposition 
of the Italian military authorities. 

The Italian Government did, neverthe- 
less, interfere again in two ways. 
Through the control of the cables, tele- 
graphs and mails it kept from the world 
the news of the formation of the Al- 
banian Government. Secondly, by re- 
fusing to issue passports to the Alba- 
nian delegates to the Peace Conference, 
Italy brought pressure to bear in the se- 
lection of the members of both the Gov- 
ernment and the delegation. Further- 
more, during the whole period of the de- 
liberations of the Peace Conference the 
Albanian delegation was admitted before 
the conferees only on two occasions, both 
of them formal ones. Had Italy played 
fair with Albania, there is no doubt that 
the Albanian delegation would have had 
a better reception by the Peace Confer- 
ence than it had. 


But Italy was distrustful lest the Al- 
banian delegation might spill the beans, 
as the saying goes, by destroying the 
already created impression that Albania 
was nothing but a cog in the political 
wheel of Italy. As a matter of fact, the 
Italian Government went even further 
than that, for the Foreign Minister of 
Italy at that time, Baron Sidney Son- 
nino, who was a member of the Italian 
delegation, stated that it was not neces- 
sary to have a separate Albanian dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference, inas- 
much as the Italian delegation would 
assume the defense of the Albanian 
rights before that body. The Albanian 
delegation called on him then and there 
to ask the Italian Minister to define, at 
least, the attitude of Italy toward Al- 
bania, but Signor Sonnino evaded the 
issue altogether by merely stating that 
Italy would do her best in that direction. 


SECRET TREATY OF LONDON 


Pretty soon, however, there came for 
discussion the famous, or rather in- 
famous, secret Treaty of London, April, 
1915, whereby Albania is entirely par- 
titioned in favor of Italy, Greece and 
Serbia; and this had been concluded by 
Signor Sonnino himself. He was asked 
again as to whether that treaty would be 
put into effect and thus bring about the 
dismemberment of Albania; but Baron 
Sonnino replied in the same evasive way 
by saying that Italy would see to it that 
the rights of Albania be safeguarded. 

Such was the apocryphal policy of 
Baron Sonnino toward Albania. Conse- 
quently the Albanian delegation lost 
faith entirely in the attitude of Italy. 
So, on April 14, 1919, it broke off rela- 
tions with Italy by adopting an_inde- 
pendent policy and by sending to the 
Peace Conference a ringing protest. The 
gist of this was that Italy had nothing 
in view but to subjugate Albania alto- 
gether or dismember her completely 
through the carrying out of the sccret 
Treaty of London. 

After Baron Sonnino fell and was suc- 
ceeded in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs by Count Tittoni, under the Presi- 
dency of Signor Nitti, things were going 
still worse. One day last September the 
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Albanian Government and _ delegation 
were astounded to learn that Italy had 
concluded a separate agreement with 
Greece for the construction of a railway 
line through Southern Albania without 
consulting at all either the Albanian 
Government or the population concerned. 
It is obvious that the Italian Government 
was acting as though Albania were al- 
ready an Italian province. 

Once more, and for the last time, the 
Albanian delegation called last January 
on Signor Nitti while he was in Rome in 
order to make a last bid for the support 
of Italy; inasmuch as it was now being 
freely and publicly talked that after the 
departure of Mr. Frank L. Polk as rep- 
resentative of the United States in the 
Supreme Council Italy was earnestly de- 
manding the execution of the secret 
Treaty of London. The Albanian dele- 

gation made every possible offer to safe- 
guard the interests of Italy and her 
supremacy in the Adriatic as a consider- 
ation for the recognition on the part of 


ALBANIA AS IT WAS BEFORE THE 
STILL IN DISPUTE. 
AS A PROTECTORATE 


WAR. THE BOUNDARIES AND 


ITALY DESIRES TO 


Italy of the independence and territorial 
integrity of Albania. 


ATTEMPT AT PARTITION 


The concessions offered were more 
than fair and honorable, especially so 
far as Italy was concerned. Nitti 
promised the Albanian delegation that 
he would give a reply on his imminent 
return to Paris. No reply ever came. 
Instead of that the Italian Government 
readily indorsed the monstrous agree- 
ment of Jan. 20 whereby Albania was to 
be dismembered among Italy, Greece and 
Jugoslavia. Happily for Albania the 
Jugoslav Government rejected the agree- 
ment and stood openly for the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Al- 
bania. After that refusal there came 
the exchange of the famous Adriatic 
notes in which President Wilson branded 
as criminal the partition of Albania. It 
was thus that Albania was saved, and by 
a very narrow margin. 


Meanwhile, the report that Italy had 
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already agreed to the partition of Alba- 
nia spread among the Albanian people, 
whose indignation was unbounded. After 
several clashes with Italian troops that 
tried to prevent its convocation a new 
National Assembly was convened at 
Lushnja on Jan. 28, 1920. Durazzo had 
been barred to it by the Italians. The 
Italian commander made a last attempt 
to dissolve the Assembly and bring about 
at the same time a civil war in the coun- 
try by ordering an Albanian detachment 
commanded by Italian officers to dis- 
perse the assembled delegates, but the 
detachment applaudingly joined the As- 
sembly. 

The result of the deliberations of the 
National Assembly was the overthrow 
of the former Government, which was 
replaced by a new one whose members 
pledged themselves to oppose by all means 
any form of foreign interference, Ital- 
ian or other. The Assembly addressed 
also several messages to the Italian Gov- 
ernment and Parliament, in which it 
stated that “the Albanian people have 
enough blood in their veins not to accept 
the humiliation of seeing their country in 
the rank of an Italian colony.” It also 
sent several appeals to the allied powers 
and the United States, emphasizing the 
determination of the Albanian people to 
defend their independence and territorial 
integrity with the last drop of their 
blood. 


ATTACKS ON ITALIAN TROOPS 


The new Government took up its seat 
at Tirana, an inland city, instead of the 
maritime Durazzo, in order to be far 
away from the threatening muzzles of 
the guns of the Italian Navy, Italy not 
having been able to reconcile herself to 
the new situation. 


At the beginning of June, however, 
the Nitti Government decided to with- 


draw the Italian troops from Albania, 
not so much because of the daily clashes 
with the native population as because 
of the expense their maintenance er- 
tailed. It was at this point that tho 
Italian Government committed a fz‘a! 
mistake. Instead of withdrawing its 
troops altogether, the Nitti Government 
ordered them to concentrate at the vari- 
ous Albanian ports, so as to keep the 
Albanian people bottled up and cut off 
from all communication with the out- 
side world. 

This measure brought about the open- 
ing of hostilities between the native 
maritime population and _ the- Italian 
troops that were being concentrated in 
the seaports. The cup of exasperation 
was filled to overflowing. So on June 6 
the populations of the seaboard prov- 
inces not under the jurisdiction of the 
Albanian Government began a general 
attack on the Italian troops. Up to the 
moment of this writing, the insurgents 
have driven the Italians from Alessio, 
Durazzo, Santi Quaranra and Chimarra. 
But their gallant and heroic efforts to 
storm Valona, the Gibraltar of the Adri- 
atic, have proved futile, because the 
Italian army encamped therein has the 
support of the warships. 

It is needless to say that the Albanian 
Government has nothing to do with the 
insurrectionary movement which broke 
out in the territories that are not under 
its jurisdiction, just as it is needless to 
deny the false reports circulated by the 
Italians that the insurgents were joined 
by “ American-equipped Serbian officers 
wearing American uniforms.” It may, 
however, be necessary to make an em- 
phatic denial that the recently assassi- 
nated Essad Pasha had anything to do 
with the insurrection, which was entirely 
spontaneous. Essad could have no such 
influence in Albania. 
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tHe LATE PRESIDENT CARRANZA ATTENDING HIS LAST PUBLIC FUNCTION, ON MAY 5, 
WHEN HE PLACED FLOWERS ON THE GRAVES OF MEXICAN HEROES OF 1862 IN SAN 
FERNANDO CEMETERY HE WAS ASSASSINATED ON MAY 21. 


AMONG THE NATIONS 


Survey of Important Events and Developments in Half a 
Hundred Countries of Both Hemispheres 


[For Alphabetical Index of Countries sec Table of Contents] 


[PERIOD ENDED JUNE 15, 1920] 


Republics of Latin America 


MEXICO 

NDER dripping skies, in a plain 
wooden box, which was covered 
by a raincoat, the body of 
President Carranza was borne 
into Necaxa, in the northern part of the 
State of Puebla, on Sunday, May 23. 
It had been brought from Tlaxcalan- 
tongo, where he was the victim of a most 
brutal and cowardly assassination on the 
morning of May 21. After escaping on 
May 14 through the cordon of revolu- 
tionary troops which almost surrounded 
him in the battle of Rinconda, as related 
in CURRENT History for June, Carranza 
with about 150 soldiers had turned north 

toward the Zacapoaxtia Mountains. 
These mountains form the watershed 
between the Pacific and Atlantic, and it 


was evidently Carranza’s intention to 
make his way through this wilderness 
region to the coast between Vera Cruz 
and Tampico. He was reported on May 
18 at Cuantempano. There he called a 
conference to decide on the route to be 
taken. General Murguia, who commanded 
the Carranza forces, General Francisco 
Mariel, Ygnacio Bonillas and others took 
part. They were advised by people living 
in the mountains that it was dangerous 
to continue, as Colonel Lindoro Hernan- 
dez and General Rodolfo Herrera, whose 
soldiers were known to be in the vicinity, 
had joined the revolution. Nevertheless 
General Mariel insisted that they pro- 
ceed. 


Soon afterward General Herrera, with 
a small body of troops at Patla, met the 





Carranza party, who then numbered 
about eighty men. No distrust was felt, 
as Herrera had surrendered to Carranza 
last March and had been assigned to the 
forces of General Mariel. Carranza was 
glad to obtain the services of men who 
knew the country thoroughly, and Gen- 
eral Mariel left, intending to join the 
column with more troops a few miles 
further on. Under Herrera’s guidance 
Carranza and his escort continued north, 
arriving on May 20 at Tlaxcalantongo, 
an oval-shaped village on the steep slope 
of a mountain, the main street forming 
the only entrance and exit. 


Here Herrera assured Carranza he 
was absolutely safe from attack and per- 
sonally escorted him to a hut, arranging 
a bed for him in one corner. Two 
civilians and two staff officers of Car- 
ranza’s party were to sleep in the one- 
room hut with the President. Herrera 
then left, saying he would visit the out- 
posts, after placing a guard of soldiers 
around the house. The other officers and 
principal men of Carranza’s escort were 
quartered in other huts in the village, 
which has a population of about 500. 


Just before 4 o’clock the next morning 
all were awakened by the sound of brisk 
firing. Herrera’s men were attacking 
the hut where Carranza was sleeping 
and aiso the houses occupied by the more 
prominent members of his party. The 
firing at Carranza’s quarters was di- 
rected toward the corner of the room 
where his bed had been placed. It was 
still dark, and heavy mountain clouds 
were hanging low, so that it was impos- 
sible to see clearly. General Murguia, who 
was quartered with his staff in a house 
about 400 yards away from that of Car- 
ranza, summoned a few followers and 
tried to occupy the tower of the church. 
Failing to reach that, he attempted to 
form a skirmish line in the street, but 
four of his men were killed and he took 
to the hills, awaiting daylight. 

The firing was soon over and Car- 
ranza was dead. His hip bone had been 
broken by the first volley and Herrera’s 
men, entering the hut, fired five shots 
into his body. Then they stole his shoes 
and money, turning his pockets inside 
out. The four men who had been sleep- 


ing in the same room were made prison- 
ers, as were about sixty others of the 
Carranza party. These were hastily 
driven on north by the forces of Herrera, 
who feared the return of General Mariel. 
They were freed latcr, Herrera forcing 
the leaders to sign papers saying that 
Carranza had committed suicide. 

At the same time he stated that he 
was acting under orders from General 
Peleaz to kill Carranza without fail, 
Peleaz has been the chief authority in 
the Tampico oil region for more than 
two years, defying the Government at 
Mexico City and collecting taxes for him- 
self and his followers. During the fight 
at Tlaxcalantongo, all witnesses state, 
Herrera’s forces were constantly shout- 
ing “ Viva Peleaz! ” 

Details of the tragedy were tele- 
graphed from Necaxa the same evening 
in a dispatch signed by Ygnacio Bonillas, 
Carranza’s candidate for the Presidency, 
and former Mexican Ambassador at 
Washington; also by Generals Barragan, 
Mariel, Montes, Marco Gonzalez and 


others, who asked General Obregon to be 
allowed to accompany Carranza’s body 


to the capital. This brought out a sharp 
reply from General Obregon, who blamed 
them for having permitted Carranza to 
be assassinated instead of protecting 
him, and told them they should have 
shared his fate. 

To this General Juan Barragan, Car- 
ranza’s Chief of Staff, replied that his 
followers did their utmost, fighting val- 
iantly as long as they could, but Her- 
rera’s men were well prepared for their 
acts of treachery. General Obregon 
thereupon ordered the arrest of Herrera 
and his forces, commanding that they be 
brought to Mexico City for trial by 
court-martial. A commission of four 
members, named by Obregon and Gon- 
zalez to inquire into the murder, re- 
ported the facts as given above; but, to 
satisfy the press, General Obregon in- 
vited the four leading newspapers of 
Mexico City to appoint one reporter 
from each to make a fuller inquiry. 

The newspaper men found that the 
Indian residents of Tlaxcalantongo scout- 
ed the idea that Carranza committed sui- 
cide. General Herrera, who voluntarily 
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PRESIDENT CARRANZA’S BODY, COVERED WITH THE MEXICAN FLAG, LYING IN STATE 


AT VILLA JUAREZ, PUEBLA. 


AMONG THOSE GROUPED IN THE BACKGROUND ARE 


(1) GENERAL MARIEL, (2) GENERAL JUAN BARRAGAN, (3) GENERAL FEDERICO MONTES. 


(@ Underwood 


went to Mexico City, repeated the suicide 
story before the military court which was 
conducting an official inquiry. He was 
confronted with companions of the dead 
President on June 10 and wavered in his 
statements. He had been interviewed by 
General Obregon, and his declarations 


& Underwood) 


were turned over to the War Department 
for use in connection with the investiga- 
tion. During the session, which lasted 
ten hours, so many contradictions in his 
testimony were revealed that the Judge 
ordered his immediate arrest. Generals 
Murguia, Urquizo, Montes and Barragan 
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were also detained and indicted for not 
having defended Carranza. 

The body of President Carranza ar- 
rived at Mexico City early on May 24 
and was buried on the afternoon of the 
same day in Dolores Cemetery in the 
section reserved for pauper burials; this 
was done according to express directions 
given to his daughters before starting 
on his last journey, when the aged chief 
had stated that he would return a victor 
or dead, and that if he died they should 
bury him among the graves of the poor, 
where his only friends were. 

Not in years had Mexico City seen 
such crowds as those which choked the 
streets during Carranza’s funeral. Peo- 
ple of all classes blocked the Paseo de la 
Reforma as the procession passed, and 
at the cemetery the crowds pushed up 
to the very edge of the grave, causing 
some delay in lowering the coffin. 

That same evening an extra session of 
the Mexican Congress met in the Na- 
tional Palace and elected Adolfo de la 
Huerta Provisional President. He was 
Governor of Sonora and had begun the 
revolution which overthrew Carranza, 
being acknowledged as “ Supreme Chief 
of the Liberal Constitutionalist Army.” 
In the balloting he received 224 votes 
against 28 for General Pablo Gonzalez 
and 1 each for Antonio Villareal and 
Fernando Iglesias Calderon. In a decree 
issued on May 22 at Hermosillo Huerta 
had postponed the Presidential elections 
from July 4 to Sept. 5, arranging for the 
inauguration to take place on Dec. 1. 

President de la Huerta left his capital 
in Sonora on May 24 for Mexico City via 
Mazatlan and by steamer to Manzanillo. 
He arrived at the Federal capital on 
May 30 and immediately took to his bed, 
suffering from a mild form of appendi- 
citis. On his way from Hermosillo he 
received the adherence of 500 Yaqui 
Indians, last of the bands which have 
harassed the Mexican Government for 
more than ten years. He also appointed 
by telegraph General P. Elias Calles as 
Minister of War and Marine. It was 
General Calles who commanded the 
Sonora army in its march southward 
against the Carranza forces in Sinaloa. 
He has a force of 4,000 men with him in 
Mexico City. 
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Although he is Provisional President, 
Huerta’s power rests on the support of 
General Obregon, who is looked upon as 
the real head of affairs and the coming 
man in Mexico. The most remarkable 
feature of the revolution was the con- 
currence of all the revolutionary parties 
in recognizing Obregon as their leader. 
His chief rival, General Pablo Gonzalez, 
has surrendered publicly his authority 
and announces his retirement to private 
life. General Felix Diaz, a nephew of 
the former President, has requested per- 
mission to leave Mexico, having been 
abandoned by his troops. 

General Eugenio Lopez of Tamaulipas 
and General Gabriel Barrios of Puebla 
gave their adherence to the plan of 
Agua Prieta. General Manuel Pelaez, in 
control of the oil field district around 
Tampico, says he is united with the 
movement represented by Gonzalez and 
Obregon. Ygnacio Bonillas, President 
de la Huerta announced, would be set 
free, but if shown to be a foreigner 
would be expelled from the country. This 
refers to the report that Bonillas had 
been naturalized as a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. 


In an outline of his proposed policy 
President de la Huerta announced his 
intention to give every facility to foreign 
capital, to interpret liberally the laws 
regarding the development of petroleum, 
to prohibit alcoholism and gambling, 
and to decentralize the Government, giv- 
ing larger powers to Congress and de- 
creasing those of the Executive. 

General Obregon at the same time in 
a published interview announced that the 
new Government means peace and the 
end of banditry in Mexico. All invest- 
ments would get the protection of the 
Government, and no obstacles would be 
put in the way of the employment of 
foreign capital in Mexico. While believ- 
ing in regulation of the drink evil, he 
did not believe in total prohibition for 
any people. He hoped to see the day 
when the northern border would be as 
peaceful and unguarded as the Canada 
line, and soldiers could be withdrawn 
from all frontiers. He sent to Wash- 
ington Luis M. Morones, Secretary of the 
Mexican Labor Party, to assure Presi- 
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GENERAL OBREGON’S FORCES ENTERING THE MAIN PLAZA OF THE CITY OF MEXICO, 
MARKING THE CULMINATION OF THE REVOLUTION THAT OVERTHREW CARRANZA’S 


GOVERNMENT. THE CITY WAS 


TAKEN WITHOUT BLOODSHED 


(@ Underwood € Underwood) 


dent Wilson that the revolutionists de- 
sired the most harmonious relations with 
the United States. 

As an earnest of their intentions, one 
of the first acts was to send an ultima- 
tum to Francisco Villa to decide whether 
he was to be at peace or war with the 
new Government, and giving him until 
May 25 to answer. General Calles, who 
sent the ultimatum, proposed that Villa 
promise to retire to private life perma- 
nently after the elections, meanwhile go- 
ing to Sonora with a small escort, there 
quietly to await the result. In reply 
Villa announced his opposition to the 
new Government. 

The State of Chihuahua set a price of 
$50,000 on his head, and General Ignacio 
Enriquez was sent with a strong column 
of troops into Southern Chihuahua to 
capture the bandit or put an end to his 
activities. Villa had forced the closing 
of the American Mining and Smelting 


Company, the Boquillas Power Company 
and the Alvarado Mining and Milling 
Company, all in the Parral section, de- 
manding about $500,000 ransom in the 


aggregate. George Miller, Superin- 
tendent of the latter company, was held 
and a payment of $50,000 demanded, but 
he was released later. 

Two other detachments were immedi- 
ately sent out after Villa, that of Mar- 
celo Caraveo and J. Gonzalez Escobar, 
who had been appointed military com- 
mander of the State of Chihuahua by 
President de la Huerta. Escobar, who 
is a bitter personal enemy of Villa, 
started with 1,000 men on May 26 from 
Jimenez for El Valle, where Villa was 
reported to be. A clash between the 
bandit’s outposts and Escobar’s troops at 
Valle de Allende was reported on May 
28, Villa escaping into the hills. He 
made an unsuccessful attack on Parral 
on June 1. 








Adolfo de la Huerta was inaugurated 
President in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the afternoon of June 1, taking the 
oath, which he read himself with his 
right hand raised. He delivered no in- 
augural address, but departed for his 
future official residence, the National 
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General Candido Aguilar, Carranza’s 
son-in-law and recently Governor of Vera 
Cruz, surrendered to the new Govern- 
ment and was permitted to go to Vera 
Cruz to sail abroad, and his family ar- 
rived there on June 1, intending to leave 
by the first available steamer. The 


GENERAL OBREGON, WITH AN INCIPIENT BEARD, AS HE APPEARED ON MAY 


9, THE DAY HE ENTERED MEXICO CITY. 
FIGURE IN THE NEW MEXICAN REGIME 


ZALEZ. THE OTHER DOMINATING 
Palace, as unostentatiously as he had 
come. He was pale and evidently far 
from well. During the gathering in the 
Chamber Generals Obregon and Gon- 
zalez sat side by side in the gallery 
chatting in a friendly manner, a sign 
according to many Mexicans that the 
new Government will be a stable one, 
backed by the strongest forces in the 
nation. 

The great demonstration occurred in 
the morning, when 30,000 Mexican troops 
from all parts of the republic and in all 
kinds of picturesque uniforms paraded 
through the streets. General Obregon 
rode at the head of the column and was 
acclaimed with enthusiasm along the en- 
tire route. It was his last appearance 
as a military commander, for he has re- 
signed from the army to enter the cam- 
paign as a civilian for the Presidency. 
He has let it be known that if elected 
he will modernize the army—a much- 
needed reform. No one doubts that he 
will be chosen, probably unopposed. 


WITH HIM STANDS GENERAL GON- 


Chinese Republic was the first to recog- 
nize the new Government on June 1. 

The report of Senator Fall, Chairman 
of the United States Senate Sub-Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, recommends 
that Mexico be forced to alter her Con- 
stitution—the one adopted in 1917, made 
part of the plan of Agua Prieta, on 
which the successful revolution was 
based, and adhered to by the present 
Government. The report wants Amer- 
icans excepted from the law forbiding 
foreigners to own Mexican lands or sub- 
soil products, to act as teachers, mission- 
aries or preachers, to establish schools, 
and to do many things which it would 
be advantageous pecuniarily and other- 
wise for Americans to do. 

Senator Fall suggests that if Mexico 
fails to alter her Constitution in accord- 
ance with his views the United States 
invade the country and “ maintain open 
every line of communication between the 
City of Mexico and every seaport ani 
every border port of Mexico.” 
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An outbreak of bubonic plague at 
Vera Cruz was reported on May 15, and 
the nature of the disease was definitely 
established on May 27. The city was 


ADOLFO DE LA HUERTA 
Provisional President of Mexico 
(@ Keystone View Co.) 


quarantined on May 30, and a relief 
train with sanitary agents and supplies 
was sent from Mexico City. At the same 
time President Wilson sent hospital 
ships, nurses, doctors and supplies from 
the United States. Vessels entering 
American ports from Vera Cruz were 
ordered fumigated. Our Consul at Vera 
Cruz reported on June 14 that out of 
twenty-four cases twenty-three had 
proved fatal. The Federal authorities 
had destroyed all railroad tracks for five 
miles inland to stop the spread of the 
plague. The Sanitary Commission at 
Tampico on June 14 reported the first 
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case of the dread disease at that port. 
It had proved fatal. 
The Mexican Government will tolerate 
no communistic agitation. Five Bolshe- 
viki were arrested in the first week of 
June and expelled from the country, em- 
barking at Tampico for Havana. Three 
Russians, who fled from New York dur- 
ing the war to escape military service, 
also were arrested. One, named Stoch, 
was identified as being concerned in a 
strike in Tampico last November. The 
new Government is determined not to 


YGNACIO BONILLAS 
Former Mexican Ambassador to the United 
States, temporarily imprisoned by the 
revolutionary Government 
(@ Cliendinst) 


permit Mexico to become a centre of 
propaganda. 

While the Presidential election takes 
place on Sept. 5, that for Senators and 
Deputies will be held on Aug. 1. 





CENTRAL AMERICA 


Increasing interest is being shown in 
Central America in unexpected quarters. 
Prince William of Sweden, second son of 
King Gustave, passed through New York 
recently after some months’ exploration 
in Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala 
for the purpose of conducting archaeo- 
logical and _ ethnological researches. 
American archaeologists elso recently 
met in Philadelphia and organized the 
Maya Society for the study of the Indian 
races of Central America and Mexico. 
William Gates of Point Loma, Cal., a 
Trustee of the San Diego Museum, was 
elected President. France is sending to 
Central America an official mission, 
headed by Georges Desbons, a prominent 
lawyer and economist, to promote closer 
relations. 


GUATEMALA—Estrada Cabrera, the 
deposed President of Guatemala, is in 
prison awaiting trial and his friends in 
the United States say he is being sys- 
tematically starved, or an attempt is be- 
ing made to kill him by slow poisoning. 
Seven prominent participants in the 
bombardment of the capital in the April 
revolution were tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to death, this being the 
first time in twenty-two years, or since 
Cahrera became President, that persons 
charged with a high crime have had a 
legal trial. The hearing was public and 
the condemned persons will have a 
chance to appeal their case. 

Dr. Carlos Herrera, the Provisional 
President, has expelled from Guatemala 
the Italian agitator, Onofre Auele, as 
an undesirable foreigner. A well-known 
Peruvian poet, José Santos Chocano, who 
went to Guatemala to write poems on 
Latin America and became an energetic 
defender of Cabrera, was imprisoned by 
the revolutionists when the dictator’s 
Government was overthrown. An effort 
to obtain his release has been started by 
the Paris Figaro. 

NICARAGUA—J. Andres Urtecho, a 
prominent engineer, has been nominated 
for President of Nicaragua in opposition 
to the candidate of the Liberal Party. A 
delegation of Liberals was sent to Wash- 


ington to confer as to a candidate; if 
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they failed to receive encouragement, it 
Was announced on June 4, they would 
vote for the re-election of General Emil- 
iano Chamorro, whose term expires on 
Dec. 31. 


Arrangements have been made with a 
Barcelona firm for the cultivation of 
cotton in Nicaragua and the introduction 
of Spanish colonists to develop the 
northern departments of Matagalpa and 
Jinotega. 

SALVADOR — Exceptionally large 
crops this year have brought to Salva- 
dor the greatest prosperity in her his- 
tory. The coffee harvest is estimated at 
100,000,000 pounds, an increase of 25 per 
cent. above the average. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTIN A—tThe rapid depletion of 


Argentina’s stock of wheat owing to Eu- | 


ropean demands caused President Iri- 
goyen in his message to Congress on 
June 2 to urge an additional export duty. 
The Chamber of Deputies immediately 
passed a bill to that effect and sent it 
to the Senate. The British, French and 
Italian Ministers at once protested be- 
cause the bill would apply to wheat al- 
ready contracted for and awaiting em- 
barkation. It also provided, in addition 
to the duty of 4 pesos per hundred kilos 
(about 90 cents a bushel in gold), that 
the exporters on the completion of the 
harvest in the northern hemisphere 
should resell to the Argentine Govern- 
ment an amount of wheat equal to the 
total they export at a price 10 pesos less 
than that prevailing when the export 
was made. The result in Argentina was 
an immediate stoppage of shipments, a 
fall of about 25 per cent. in the price 
of wheat in less than two weeks, and 
cheaper bread. There was question of 
retaliation in Great Britain by withhold- 
ing coal exports to Argentina, but the 
Board of Trade decided against it. 


Three Russian Bolsheviki arrived at 
Buenos Aires on June 3 with material 
for propaganda, but were not ailowed to 
land. They had previously attempted to 
disembark at Rio Janeiro, but had been 
refused admittance. This is a result of 
the recent police convention adopted by 
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several South American States for the 
purpose of keeping out undesirables. 

Dr. Alfredo Palacios, a prominent Ar- 
gentine Socialist, has declined to accept 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor, 
which was offered him by the French 
Government on account of his action 
during the war in favor of the allied 
cause. He admitted his love for France 
as “the depositary of active idealism,” 
but said he was unable to accept the 
honor because of the French Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward labor. 

Germany, the Argentine Foreign Of- 
fice announced on June 5, had paid an 
indemnity of $62,000 to the owners of 
the Argentine sailing vessel Monte Pro- 
tegido, which was sunk, but not “ spur- 
los,” by a German submarine. 


BOLIVIA—According to a dispatch 
from La Paz on May 21, Bolivia will 
propose to Chile that she give to Bo- 
livia the desired outlet to the sea at a 
point anywhere within the former Bo- 
livian littoral, Bolivia engaging to con- 
struct the necessary port works. This 
means the abandonment of the long- 
standing demand of Bolivia for the port 
of Arica in the territory formerly be- 
longing to Peru for so many years in 
dispute with Chile. 


CHILE—President San Fuentes, in 
opening Parliament on June 2, declared 
that the only exception to the cordial 
mternational relations of Chile was the 
dispute with Peru. He added that in 
adhering to the League of Nations Chile 
had made the express reservation that 
the treaty of Ancon, on which the 
Tacna and Arica dispute hinges, would 
not be submitted to the League. The 
Chilean Minister to Bolivia declared that 
the solution would take the form either 
of making Arica a free port or of ceding 
to Bolivia a strip of territory with in- 
ternationalizing of the railroad. Chile, 
he said, would not oppose a plebiscite in 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica. Thus 
the long-standing dispute apparently 
will be settled without hostilities. 

Very important railway projects are 
being considered by Chile, including 
wnification of the Chilean and Argen- 
tine sections of the Trans-Andean Rail- 
way. Snow defenses are to be con- 


structed, which, on the Chilean side of 
the divide, will be most useful, as that 
is the more exposed to great snowfalls, 
particularly during July and August. A 
railway is in contemplation from 
Iquique to Pintado, another from Los 
Angeles to Santa Barbara, and a third 
from Loncoche to Villarica. 


COLOMBIA—The sub-committee of 
the United States Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on June 3 recommended 
the ratification of the treaty of 1914 for 
the settlement of differences with Co- 
lombia arising out of the partitioning 
of Panama in November, 1903, and the 
full committee approved the report. It 
provides for the payment of $25,000,000 
to Colombia for America’s interests in 
Panama, including Colombia’s former 
sovereignty over the canal wrested from 
her by the partition. The treaty was 
near ratification a year ago, but was 
withdrawn by the committee because 
President Suarez of Colombia had issued 
a decree which practically nationalized 
the oil properties of that country. The 
Supreme Court of Colombia declared the 
decree unconstitutional, and the Colom- 
bian Congress adopted petroleum legis- 
lation amply safeguarding the interests 
of owners of private property and lib- 
eral in its terms, inviting American and 
other capital to develop the petroleum 
industry upon the national lands of Co- 
lombia. The treaty, therefore, goes back 
to the Senate and action upon it prob- 
ably will be taken at the next session, 
which begins in December. 


PERU—Federico A. Pezet, Peruvian 
Ambassador at Washington, early in 
June requested the United States to de- 
tail one or more American naval officers 
as advisers to the Peruvian Navy, and 
Secretary Daniels announced that a se- 
lection of the officers would be made 
soon. Peru is thus the first country to 
seek the aid of American naval experts 
following the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the Navy Department to de- 
tail officers to accept such service with 
compensation under any South American 
Government. 

Tezanos Pinto, Peruvian Minister to 
Ecuador, in presenting his credentials, 
said he had been instructed to try to 
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obtain a settlement of the boundary 
question between the two countries. This 
is the first time Peru has offered to 
treat with Ecuador directly, heretofore 
always insisting on arbitration. 


PARAGUAY—Dr. Manuel Gondra, 
Paraguayan Minister to the United 
States, will succeed José Montero as 
President of Paraguay as a result of the 
recent elections, in which the radical 
party obtained a majority in the 
electoral college. 


URUGUAY—A congress of architects 
from all South American countries as 
well as the United States concluded its 
sessions in Montevideo on May 31 after 
urging worldwide legislation to stop the 
“hideous deformity ” of streets, parks, 
gardens and plazas, and to beautify 
cities. Classes in universities and spe- 
cial schools of architecture were also 
proposed, and emphasis was laid on the 
need of construction with Government 
aid of cheap and hygienic homes for la- 
borers in industrial sections. 


VENEZUELA—tThere is a move on 
foot in Venezuela to curb the domination 
of the oil fields by the allied British and 
Royal Dutch interests, whose conces- 
sions the Government is moving to have 
cancelled. The Royal Dutch interests 
through the Colon ‘Jevelopment Com- 
pany, Limited, holds a fifty-year conces- 
sion on the entire Colon district of the 
State of Zulia, embracing some 5,000,000 
acres. During the thirteen years it has 
been in force, the Government asserts, 
only 2,000 acres have been occupied, 
while the company has not complied 
with its contract to pay the Government 
16 cents an acre annually on its conces- 
sion. Other British companies holding 
concessions on nearly ten million acres 
may also be obliged to forfeit them if 
the action against the Royal Dutch goes 
through. Caracas meanwhile is full of 
agents of oil monopolies of North and 
South America, including Venezuela her- 
self and Trinidad, hoping to fall heir to 
some of the concessions if the Govern- 
ment wins. 
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WEST INDIES 


Representatives of the British West 
Indies and the Dominion of Canada met 
in conference in Ottawa on May 31. The 
sessions were opened by. the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Governor General, who 
praised the co-operative spirit of the 
various parts of the British Empire and 
said that the paramount issue was to 
make its future secure. One of the 
prime necessities to this end was to make 
the empire self-supporting. The Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Demerara, 
Granada, Jamaica and the Leeward 
Islands were represented, besides the 
Canadian officials and Captain E. J. Ed- 
wards, Trade Commissioner for Great 
Britain. 

In contrast with the harmony dis- 
played at Ottawa were the charges 
against the American Military Adminis- 
tration in Haiti and against the policy 
of the United States in other Latin- 
American republics, made in addresses 
at the Clark University Conference on 
the Caribbean. Jacinto Lopez, a Vene- 
zuelan editor, said the President of the 
United States exercised a virtual dicta- 
torship over the Caribbean. In the Cuban 
elections of 1916, he declared, President 
Menocal was overwhelmingly defeated, 
and owing to the attempt to override the 
results a revolt occurred which the 
American Government aided in suppress- 
ing. The present Government of Nica- 
ragua, he said, would be overthrown by 
the people were it not protected by the 
United States. Otto Schoenrich of New 
York, once an official of the Dominican 
Republic, denounced the dealings of the 
United States in Santo Domingo and said 
the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands 
were complaining that they had less free- 
dom under the United States than they 
had had under Danish rule. This possibly 
refers to the extension of prohibition to 
those islands, a matter which has become 
a live political issue also in British Ja 
maica, where a campaign against alco- 
holic drinks has been started by the 
Rev. E. H. Curtis of Columbus, Ohio. 

As to Haiti, defenders of American 
occupation say accusations of _ ineffi- 
ciency and indifference are gross mis- 
representations. Good macadam roads 
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are being built throughout the republic, 
and Port-au-Prince has been changed in 
five years from a condition of filth and 
disease to one of public cleanliness. 

In Cuba, in opposition to the candidacy 
of Senator Maza y Artola, nominated by 
the Republican Party to succeed Presi- 
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dent Menocal, the Conservatives in na- 
tional convention unanimously nomi- 
nated General Rafael Montalvo on. May 
23. General Montalvo was Secretary of 
Gobernacion during the administration 
of President Palma and is a wealthy 
sugar planter. 


The British Empire and Its Problems 


Irish Situation Becomes Acute 


ENGLAND 

N England the most noteworthy po- 

l litical event was the arrival in Lon- 

don of the Russian Bolshevist Mis- 
sion, headed by Gregory Krassin, Soviet 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and in 
the industrial world the granting of a 
substantial increase of wages to the rail- 
way men. 

In the House of Commons Sir R. 
Horne, President of the Board of Trade, 
announced increases in the price of coal 
to take effect almost immediately. He 
said that the Government had come to 
the conclusion that household coal should 
no longer be sold for less than coal for 
industry, and that both should .be sold 
at a price sufficient to meet the cost of 
production and the standard profits al- 
lowed by the Coal Emergency act. To 
effect this result it was necessary to in- 
crease the price of industrial coal by 4s. 
2d. per ton and the price of household 
coal by 14s. and 2d. per ton. The new 
price would be the maximum, not a fixed 
price. 

After two years given the Ministry of 
Transport to formulate a permanent 
railroad policy for the country, an out- 
line of its plans, mainly approved by 
the Government, was made public. While 
nationalization, in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, was ruled out, the Ministry 
held that the true function of the Gov- 
ernment in this sphere was to assist the 
big railway companies to attain a higher 
standard of efficient and economical 
Working rather than to attempt any 


direct management of the vast machin- 


ery of internal transport. The general 
Principle aimed at, therefore, was to 


maintain the management and control of 
the great railroad companies intact, with 
the Ministry of Transport supervising 
the trade requirements of the country, 
assisting the boards of the companies to 
remove the hindrances of past legisla- 
tion, and promoting co-ordination of 
working for the elimination of expensive 
and unnecessary competition. 


On June 4 the National Wages Board, 
which had been considering the claims 
of railway men for an all-round increase 
of £1 per week, issued a report recom- 
mending increases from 2s. to 7s. 6d. 
The cost of conceding the men’s demands 
in full would have been about $175,000,- 
000 (normal exchange), and the recom- 
mendations made were estimated to cost 
about $50,000,000. As a result of this 
decision, the public was faced with the 
prospect of double railway fares and 
rates, and agricultural laborers, gas 
workers and other dissatisfied trades 
were provided with an immediate stimu- 
lant to demand relatively higher wages. 

A deputation of blind men who called 
upon the Prime Minister received a sym- 
pathetic welcome, but went away without 
a promise from Lloyd George that the 
Government would accept Ben Tillett’s 
bill containing a provision of $10,000,000 
(normal exchange) for their benefit. 
Ben Purse, who presented the case for 
the blind, informed the Prime Minister 
that of nearly 35,000 blind people in the 
British Isles not more than 2,000 were 
employed in special institutions existing 
for that purpose, while 10,000 were de- 
pendent on poor law agencies, and not 
more than 5,000 were engaged in casual 
occupations. He added that 12,000 sight- 
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less people were totally incapacitated. 
A possibly significant incident of the 
times was the reappearance on the Lon- 
don streets of “ growlers” (four-wheel 
cabs) and hansoms after a long “lie 
up.” Several of these vehicles were ob- 
viously the worse for age and wear. 
Their return to a somewhat vagrant use- 
fulness was due to the high price of gaso- 
line and consequent increase in taxicab 
fare, and was taken as a sign that the 
horse-drawn conveyance might yet re- 
gain some of its lost prestige. 


Bonar Law, who took the place of the 
Prime Minister at a send-off to the Local 
Housing Bonds campaign at the Guild- 
hall, said the object for which they were 
meant demanded an effort by the nation 
almost as great as was demanded during 
the war. If they did not make every 
effort in their power to improve the con- 
ditions of the people, they should have 
to face a discontented, sullen, and ‘per- 
haps angry nation, and that would be 
fatal in the last degree to British trade, 
industry and credit. Bad as were the 
housing conditions before the war, these 
had been added to during the past five 
years. Arrears had to be made up, and 
it was hopeless to do this by ordinary 
efforts. They were committed to this 
scheme, and had reason to be thankful 
that a start had been made. * The 
State had not only agreed to pay a large 
part of the exceptional cost of building 
houses, but would help in every way 
within its power to stimulate the locali- 
ties into raising the money. 

Following the example of large Amer- 
ican stores in voluntarily reducing prices, 
a leading firm initiated the movement 
in London on May 31.. In this connec- 
tion it was remarked that the reckless 
buying of the last four years had practi- 
cally ceased. The tendency to throw 
money away heedlessly had practically 
disappeared. Owing to the same tend- 
ency to economize, it was also observed 
that there was a marked decline in rail- 
road traveling during holidays owing to 
the high fares. 

On June 8 King George visited Mill- 
bank Hospital and decorated Major Gen. 
Gorgas of the American Medical Service 
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with the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George in recognition of his services to 
the British Empire and the rest of the 
world. It was announced on the 9th 
that Viscount Rothermere, former Sec- 
retary of State for Air Forces, had en- 
dowed a professorship of United State; 
History at Oxford University with £20,- 
000 in memory of his son killed in the 
war. A return to the normal State so- 
cial functions was marked on June 10, 
when the King and Queen held a brill- 
iant court at Buckingham Palace, which 
was attended by the American Ambas- 
sador and the stafi of the American dip- 
lomatic body. 


The unostentatious arrival in London 
of Gregory Krassin, the Russian Bol- 
shevist Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
was announced on May 27. M. Krassin 
was accompanied by M. Klisko and a 
staff of secretaries. The mission took 
up its residence in a quiet hotel fre- 
quented chiefly by business men from 
the provinces. Vigorous opposition to 
the presence and presumed objects of 
the mission was promptly forthcoming 
from a section of the press and in the 
House of Commons. On May 31 a pre- 
liminary meeting took place _ between 
members of the British Cabinet and MM. 
Krassin and Klisko in Downing Street. 
A period of exchanges of views between 
the Russian Mission and the British 
Government ensued. Mr. Lloyd George 
stated in the House of Commons on June 
3, in response to a flood of questions, 
that it was irrelevant to contend against 
trading with a misgoverned country such 
as Russia, since there was the absolute 
need of Russia in the world’s reconstruc- 
tion; but this did not imply consenting 
to recognition or to diplomatic relations, 
unless the Soviet Government adopted 
civilized methods. He appealed to the 
House not to seek quarrels in a world 
full of explosive matter, and provoked 
hearty laughter when he said: “ This 
country has opened up most of the can- 
nibal trade of the world. It is a new 
doctrine that you must approve the 
habits and customs of any Government 
before trading.” On June 15 the nego- 
tiations were still in progress without 
having reached any definite decision. 
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TWO FUNERALS: A TRAGIC CONTRAST 
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IRELAND 


It was conceded on all sides that the 
crisis in Ireland continued to grow more 
intense from week to week, and that 
over a considerable area of the country 
a condition of anarchy was rapidly ap- 
proaching. The whole machinery of 
British law was openly set at defiance 
by the Sinn Fein organization, and few 
were able to resist an influence which 
visited severe retribution upon those 
Who refused to obey its decrees. 


The popular strength of the organiza- 
tion was manifested in the regular func- 
tioning of its land courts, conducted in 
a dignified, business-like manner, and 
the willingness of the people to abide 


by such decisions. For the punishment 
of convicted offenders the Sinn Feiners 
even appropriated a small, uninhabited 
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island three miles off the Galway coast, 
which was turned into-a sort of penal 
settlement. Culprits were simply ma- 
rooned there with enough food to keep 
them alive until the boat returned to 
take them away. The defect of the 
place as a penitentiary, however, seemed 
to be that only prisoners who could not 
swim to the mainland were compelled to 
wait for their release. 

On the other hand Sinn Fein warfare 
against British rule attained such pro- 
portions in attacks upon the police and 
authorities, that, following the murder 
of Resident Magistrate Beil in Dublin, a 
number of high Irish officials abandoned 
their homes and, for safety, took up 
their residence in Dublin Castle. There 
not a single officer of the Irish Govern- 
ment dared show his face outside the 
walls day or night without an armed es- 
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cort. The situation was described as 
“without parallel in the world, and cer- 
tainly not equaled in Europe.” 


At this pass the British Government 
decided to send an army of occupation 
into Ireland, estimated to exceed 80,000 
of all arms. These troops were poured 
into the country from May 15 onward. 
While a special camp was established to 
receive them at the Curragh, cavalry 
regiments were rushed to take up stra- 
tegic positions in the South and West. 
At the same time hundreds of dis- 
charged English and Scottish soldiers 
were recruited to strengthen the ranks 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, a force 
daily becoming more frankly military in 
character. 

Coincident with this move, a new 
force of disorder came to the front in 
the activity of the extreme radical and 
Bolshevist elements of Irish labor. Thus 
a labor decree against the export of 
Irish foodstuffs, until prices were re- 
duced and ample supplies for home con- 
sumption thereby secured, was crowned 
with almost immediate success by the 
capitulation of the pig and bacon trade. 
This action was followed on May 20 by 
a refusal to unload munition supplies ar- 
riving in Dublin for the British Army, 
and, on May 24, by the threat of a gen- 
eral strike among the railwaymen if 
compelled to transport military stores. 
The next day members of the National 
Union of Railwaymen put the threat 
into effect by paralyzing traffic. at the 
North Wall Station. Simultaneously 
workers in the power stations which 
supplied electric current to the giant 
cranes on the wharves followed suit, and 
the discharge of munitions from vessels 
was brought to a standstill. This re- 
sulted in the holding up of several 
steamers in Dublin Bay, and in compel- 
ling others to return to English ports 
with cargoes partly unloaded. 


On May 28 the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee in Washington, by a vote of 
11 to 7, reported favorably a resolution 
of sympathy with the Irish people and 
expressed the hope that they would ob- 
tain the Government of their choice. The 
resolution read: 

Whereas, The people of Ireland have 
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always sympathized with the 
tions of every people 
freedom; and 
Whereas, The people 
shown unmistakably 
govern themselves; and 
Whereas, The conditions in Ireland 
today consequent upon the denial of 
that right endanger world peace; and 
Whereas, In particular the unrest 
caused by these conditions is inevitably 
reflected in these United States of Amer- 
ica, tending to weaken the bonds of unity 
and the ancient ties of kinship which bind 
so many of our people to the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland: Therefore, in 
the interest of world peace and of inter- 
national good-will, be it 
Resolved, by the House of Representa- 
tives (the Senate concurring), That the 
House of Representatives views with con- 
cern and solicitude these conditions and 
expresses its sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Irish people for a Govern- 
ment of their own choice. 


aspira- 
seeking political 


of Ireland have 
their desire to 


Irish election returns of June 4 stated 
that the Sinn Feiners had swept the 
board in the County Councils of Mun- 
ster, Leinster, and Connaught and had 
captured two Carsonite strongholds in 
the Ulster Counties of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone. These latter, however, would 
have normally stood for home rule but 
for the system of voting which gave 
them to the Orange Party. 

Meanwhile armed assaults and burn- 
ing of police barracks, raiding of coun- 
try estates and attacks upon the mili- 
tary increased in number and daring 
practically throughout the _ country. 
While these breaches of the law were 
too numerous to give in detail, two in- 
stances of well-executed attack at least 
display the helplessness of the authorities 
in the face of a widespread revolt. 


Early in the morning of June 4 a 
party of sixty armed and undisguised 
Sinn Feiners surprised a military de- 
tachment at the King’s Inn in Henrietta 
Street, Dublin. After relieving the 
sentry of his rifle, the raiders rushed 
within and herded the guard, who were 
off duty and amusing themselves, into 
a corner at the points of revolvers. The 
raiders then carried off thirty rifles and 
several thousand rounds of ammunition 
in waiting automobiles. Again, on June 
6, a military and police patrol of twelve 
fully armed men was trapped and dis- 
armed by a company of Sinn Feiners, 
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who had pretended to be playing bowls 
by the roadside. Of mansions destroyed, 
Oak Grove House in mid-Cork, Glena- 
hiry Lodge in County Waterford, and 
the magnificent residence of Captain 
Smith at Churchtown, County Meath, 
were specially mentioned as containing 
objects of value. 

Following a resolution of the British 
Miners’ Federation in opposition to Gov- 
ernment policies in Ireland on June 10, 
a manifesto was issued by the Irish 
Labor Party and Trade Union Congress 
pledging support for the Dublin railway 
men and dockers in their refusal to 
handle munitions for the British army 
of occupation. In part the manifesto 
read: 

Not all the armies in the empire will 
compel us to become traitors to our own 
nation. We will not shrink from the con- 
sequences of that view, although the 
whole question of the Commonwealth be 
convulsed. 

A general boycott against the Irish 
constabulary was proclaimed throughout 
County Leitrim on June 13 by the 
“Trish Republican Army,” situated in 
Northern Roscommon. Enforcement of 
the order stopped supplies of food, milk 
and other necessaries to the police and 
their wives and children. 

The British Government gave warning 
in the House of Commons on June 15 
that it had every intention of trying to 
pass the Home Rule bill at an early date, 
and, in case it became a law, to set up 
the Ulster Parliament forthwith. If the 
south of Ireland refused to organize its 
Parliament, the powers of that body 
would be taken over by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and a committee of privy coun- 
selors. 


CANADA 


In his first budget since his appoint- 
ment as Minister of Finance Sir Henry 
Drayton announced a number of special 
taxes as a result of which it was ex- 
pected that at least $70,000,000 would 
be added to the revenues, though some 
Government members are hopeful that 
the amount will reach $100,000,000. Re- 
nunciation of national borrowing and a 
determination that Canada should pay 
its way were the chief reasons advanced 


for the new taxes. The removal of the 
7% per cent. extra war customs duty on 
a number of specified articles, an in- 
crease in the exemptions of 7 to 10 per 
cent. under the business profits tax, and 
the repeal of the duty on moving-picture 
films were all far more than offset by 
the new imposts. The tax that has since 
come to be popularly known as the 
“luxury tax ” is the one felt by the vast 
majority of the people, and the popular 
clamor against it since it went into ef- 
fect on May 19 resulted in the Minister 
of Finance announcing on June 8 that 
sweeping modifications would be made. 
At this writing these have not become 
effective and taxes are being imposed 
and collected on the May budget basis. 
As originally introduced the luxury 
tax ranges from 10 to 50 per cent. of the 
selling prices of goods, whether imported 
or manufactured in Canada, where those 
prices exceed amounts specified in the 
budget schedules. These goods include 
textiles, boots and shoes, articles made 
of gold or silver, and sporting goods. 
The basis of the tax is the whole cost 
of the article. Boots and shoes costing 
more than $9 a pair, suits and dresses 
costing more than $45, pay 10 per cent. 
on the whole selling price, the purchaser 
paying the tax. Thus one buying a $12 
pair of shoes pays $1.20, while the pur- 
chaser of a $46 suit or dress pays $4.60 
in addition to the selling price. The reg- 
ulations prevent the purchase of suitings 
in separate garments at different pe- 
riods with the idea of evading the tax. 
The principal argument in opposition 
to this portion of the new taxation 
schemes was that it imposed a new and 
heavy burden on the buyer of necessities. 
It was urged that it should be based en 
the principle of the United States luxury 
tax, the tax being paid on the cost of 
goods above a certain limit. This is ad- 
mitted in the modified proposals, which 
will undoubtedly have become law by 
the time this is in print. The tax is 
raised to 15 per cent. and will be on the 
excess retail cost above the limiting 
prices named in the schedule. Limiting 
prices are also set on sporting goods, 
under which no tax will be imposed, in- 
stead of the original plan of taxing 
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everything in that line which sold for 
more than 50 cents. 

Ng change is announced as contem- 
plated in the 1 per cent. tax on all sales 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, import- 
ers, jobbers and agents; this tax applies 
to everything except specified articles of 
food for man and beast, and coal. In 
practice it has been found that this tax 
leads to pyramiding; the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jobber and retailer all have 
to meet in turn, with the result that 
from 1 to 5 per cent. is added to the 
cost for the consumer. Nor does any 
change appear to be pending in the 
heavy excise tax on spirituous liquors, 
the 2-cent tax on every share of stock 
transferred, and an addition of 5 per 
cent. to the previous taxes on incomes in 
excess of $5,000. These and certain 
other taxes, including 15 per cent. on 
costly furniture and china, are apparent- 
ly to stand. 

The Dominion Government has also in- 
troduced legislation for the supervision 
of race track betting by Government in- 
spectors, the fixing of the amount of 
profits that the various associations or 
clubs shall take from the betting allowed 
through the pari-mutuels, no other form 
of betting being permitted, and the fix- 
ing of a percentage of profits to go into 
purses for the various races. The bet- 
ting profits are to be 7 per cent. where 
the amount bet on a race is under 
$20,000, 6 per cent. on amounts over 
$20,000 and under $30,000, and so on to 
3 per cent. on any amount over $50,000 
bet on a race. The bill has passed 
through most of its stages. 


AUSTRALIA 


W. A. Watt, Treasurer of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, has been in England 
endeavoring to arrange a loan, provided 
the money could be borrowed abroad 
more cheaply than in Australia. He was 
also to represent Australia at the Brus- 
sels Financial Congress. One lesson of 
the war, he declared, was that the work- 
er was out for a larger share of the 
product of his labor, and he thought 
Parliaments and Governments in every 
country would be wise to give it. The 
Australian public, he said, does not want 


German goods or German trade, and in- 
tends to keep them out. 

Australia is about to go into the oil 
business, and in partnership with the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company to form a 
refining enterprise, a bill to that effect 
having passed both Houses. A large 
body of oil shale east of the Kalgoorlie 
gold fields in Western Australia has 
just been discovered. 

The wheat crop in New South Wales 
has been disastrously affected by 
drought, and it is estimated that the 
yield will be only 4,296,000 bushels, the 
smallest amount in twenty years, and 
not enough for domestic consumption. 
Meanwhile, the shortage of houses in 
all the Australian States is increasing, 
and the girls of Melbourne say it is 
easier to get a husband than a house. 

The Prince of Wales has been enjoy- 
ing his trip to Australia, taking part in 
a review at Melbourne of the Australian 
naval seamen on the anniversary of the 
battle of Jutland, May 31. He arrived 
in Melbourne on May 26 and was due 
at Sydney on June 16. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealanders are as strongly 
opposed as the Australians and South 
Africans to giving Asiatics any oppor- 
tunities for colonization. The Prime 
Minister of New Zealand is especially 
anxious that no alien race be established 
in the islands in the South Pacific. He 
hinted that the recent strike in Fiji had 
much more behind it than an industrial 
disturbance. To the Wellington Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he declared: “ Look 
at what has happened in Hawaii. There 
are 60,000 Japanese there, and all the 
power of the United States cannot get 
them out. They are practically going to 
run the Sandwich group.” 

The Rev. R. Piper, a representative of 
the Pacific islands at the Methodist Con- 
ference in Brisbane, Australia, was pessi- 
mistic as to the future of the islands, 
considering their orientalization to be 
inevitable and merely a matter of time. 


INDIA 


The terms of the Turkish peace treaty 
were published in India toward the mid- 
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dle of May. They aroused resentment 
among all classes of Indian Moslems, 
which whom many Hindus sympathized. 
The feeling expressed was that in re- 
gard to Thrace and Smyrna there had 
been a breach of the Prime Minister’s 
pledge, and that the Moslems would not 
have taken the active part they did in 
the war if they had known that the 
Holy Places of the Moslem world would 
pass under a different rule. 

A conservative tendency, however, was 
visible. One of the secretaries of the 
Caliphate Committee resigned on the 
ground that non-co-operation with the 
Government would be fatal to the Mos- 
lem community. Two members resigned 
in protest, but Mr. Gandhi deprecated 
all such resignations until the formal 
protest against the treaty was pre- 
sented. A threatened emigration to 
Afghanistan did not develop, and the 
tendency was to await the calling of for- 
mal conferences. The Nizam of Hydera- 
bad issued orders prohibiting Caliphate 
demonstrations as useless and preju- 
dicial. The Madras Nationalists were 
dissociating themselves from the move- 
ment against co-operation. The indus- 
trial situation showed uneasiness, es- 
pecially among railway workers. 


BRITISH AFRICA 


EGYPT—tThe report of Lord Milner’s 
mission in Egypt was still being awaited 
in June, and the Nationalists were busily 
engaged in a press campaign against 
British rule. General Sir Owen Thomas, 
a member of the mission, who went to 
Egypt with a strong feeling that if the 
whole or a large majority of the people 
desired independence they ought to have 
it, explained that the mission was prac- 
tically kept from learning the views of 
the manual workers and fellaheen, or 
peasants, who number more than 12,000,- 
000 of a population of 13,000,000. 


He thought if the economic problem 
were solved the political problem would 
be greatly simplified. The substitution 
of cotton for cereals was bringing the 
hunger spectre perilously near. It pays 
financially better to grow cotton than 
corn, and anything from £500 to £1,000 
an acre could be got for land on which 


to grow cotton. But people cannot eat 
either cotton or bank notes, and the cost 
of living in Egypt rose from 250 to 400 
per cent. As the bulk of the laboring 
population are employed in agriculture 
the question of land occupation becomes 
most important. Sir Owen Thomas says 
in Lower Egypt 36 per cent., in Middle 
Egypt 53 per cent., and in Upper Egypt 
40 per cent. have no land. Nearly 1,- 
500,000 families have no land, although 
there are large areas of unclaimed land 
lying idle. ‘“‘ While so many families re- 
main landless,” he declared, “so long 
will discontent remain and spread.” 


At the same time Sir Valentine Chirol, 
a well-known authority on Eastern af- 
fairs, points out another cause of dis- 
content in the recognition of the infant 
son of Sultan Fuad as heir to the Egyp- 
tian Sultanate. This, he said, will be in- 
terpreted as identifying the British pro- 
tectorate more closely than ever with a 
ruler “of whose unpopularity with all 
classes and parties we have to bear the 
burden as we chose him and imposed 
him upon the people of Egypt.” His au- 
thority is defied by the University of El 
Azhar, the great Mohommedan institu- 
tion, and the Princes of his own family, 
who boldly indorsed the Nationalist pro- 
gram. 

Zaglul Pasha, head of the Egyptian 
delegation in Paris, late in May tele- 
graphed to Suleiman Pasha in Cairo that 
the Milner mission had invited the dele- 
gation to go to London to discuss prin- 
ciples serving as a basis for an accord 
between Egypt and Britain. The delega- 
tion in reply selected Mahmud Pasha, 
Aziz Fahmi Bey and Ali Maher Bey to 
go to London and “ascertain the inten- 
tions of Great Britain in regard to Egyp- 
tian aspirations relative to complete in- 
dependence.” ; 

The Ministry formed by Wahba Pasha 
in the parlous times of last Autumn, 
when that aged Egyptian statesman 
stepped into the breach caused by the 
resignation of Said Pasha, went out of 
office on May 18 and four days later a 
new Ministry was formed, as follows: 

Tewfik Nessim Pasha 


Prime Minister and Interior 
Ahmed Ziwar Pasha..... Communications 
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Ahmed Zulfikar Pasha. .....00000% Justice 
Hussein Darwish Pasha 
Wakfs (Pious Foundation) 
Mohamed Shafik Pasha 
Public Works, War and Marine 

Yusef Suleiman Bey.......... Agriculture 

Tewtik Rifaat Pasna 0: 025.0% Education 

Mahmud Fakhry Pasha.......... Finance 

The new Prime Minister, who is one of 
the younger school with Cromer and 
Kitchener for tutor, is about 45 years 
old, and had a brilliant career in the 
courts, where he prosecuted in many po- 
litical trials at a time when anti-British 
feeling was running high. He first at- 
tained Cabinet rank a year ago. On 
June 12 an attempt was made to assassi- 
nate him by means of a bomb—part of 
the Nationalist plot for the removal of 
high native officials in the British pro- 
tectorate. He escaped unharmed, but 
three persons were wounded, and the 
bomb thrower was arrested. 

Newcomers to the Ministry are Mah- 
mud Fakhry Pasha, Governor of Cairo 
and son-in-law of the Sultan; Tewfik 
Rifaat Pasha, former Procureur General, 
and Yusef Suleiman Bey, a well-known 
Coptic Judge of the native courts. 


UGANDA—A tragic episode in the 
history of Uganda was commemorated at 
Rome on June 6 when the ceremony of 
the beatification of twenty-two negroes 
who died, martyrs for the faith under 
King Mwanga, was celebrated with great 
pomp in the basilica of St. Peter’s. Car- 
dinals, Bishops and missionary priests 
worn by their labors in torrid climates 
received the announcement from Pope 
Benedict and in his company venerated 
the pictures and relics of these humble 
saints. The twenty-two negroes were 
catechumens of the French White Fathers 
who entered Uganda in 1878 by permis- 
sion of King Mtesa. Two years later 
the Arabs induced the King to expel the 
missionaries, but they returned in 1885 
under King Mwanga, who was also per- 
suaded by the Arabs to turn against the 
missionaries and their converts. In May, 
1886, about thirty converts, including 
Joseph Mkasa, chief of the royal pages, 
were burned alive, and soon afterward 
seventy more died for their religion. The 
Arab Mohammedans, who were more 
powerful than the King, expelled the mis- 


sionaries because the leader, Father 
Lourdel, was loyal to Mwanga. There 
were constant fights between the dif- 
ferent chiefs until the British finally 
took over the country and declared a 
protectorate, transporting King Mwanga 
to the Seychelles Islands, where he died 
in 1908. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA—Although 
80 per cent. of the trade and commerce 
of the British East Africa protectorate 
is carried on by Indians, who number 
about 25,000, as against 5,000 Europeans 
and Eurasians and a native African 
population of more than 4,000,000, the 
Indians are denied the franchise and 
have no representation in the Legislature. 
They are denied trial by jury and are 
not allowed to own land. The Legisla- 
tive Council, inaugurated in 1909, passed 
a series of measures directed against 
Indians, the last in 1919, which conferred 
the franchise upon: Europeans but with- 
held it from men born in India. In the 
Nairobi municipal area Indians number 
6,000, against 2,000 Europeans, and pay 
more than half the taxes, yet they are 
allowed only two seats by nomination 
(which they have refused to take) against 
fifteen elected members representing the 
Europeans. When Crown lands are for 
sale it is made a condition that only 
British subjects of European origin may 
bid. These and other grievances have 
been laid before the British public by 
A. M. Jeevanjie, head of a big firm of 
ship owners, merchants and contractors 
of Karachi and Bombay. : 


SOUTH AFRICA — General Smuts’s 
position as Premier of South Africa was 
considerably strengthened by the pas- 
sage of the Profiteering bill, 62 votes to 
40, the minority consisting solely of Na- 
tionalists, the Labor men refusing to 
lend themselves to Nationalist tactics. 
Next General Smuts brought forward a 
native affairs bill, in which he urged the 
establishment of native councils with the 
idea of building up self-governing insti- 
tutions parallel to those in Europe. 

“We are making a great experiment,” 
General Smuts said in a published inter- 
view. “We are trying to make black 
and white live together in peace and 
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work out a civilization which does justice 
to both.” 

General Smuts advocates the establish- 
ment of equal status under the crown be- 
tween the Governments of the dominions 
and United Kingdom. The matter will 
come up before the Imperial Constitu- 
tional Conference next year. 

An impressive ceremony was that of 
the burial of Sir Starr Jameson at 
World’s View, near Bulawayo, on May 
22. A great company of South Africans 
and Rhodesians attended the funeral of 
the famous “ Dr. Jim,” who by his inva- 
sion of the Transvaal on Dec. 29, 1895, 
brought the South African question to 
the front and obtained for the leader a 
sentence of fifteen months’ imprisonment 
in England. Despite the censure of the 
House of Commons on Jameson, Cecil 
Rhodes and Alfred Beit, fate dealt kindly 
with Jameson, and he returned to be- 
come Premier and founder of Britain’s 
African empire, many of whose authori- 
ties attended the last rites amid rocky 
solitudes. 


FRENCH AFRICA 


SENEGAL—By bringing native troops 
from Africa, France may have kindled 
national aspirations similar to those 
shared by Britain’s Indian troops. A 
brigade of Senegalese black soldiers who 
took part in the French occupation of 
Frankfort on arriving at Marseilles re- 
fused to embark for military duty in 
Syria. They had been quartered in two 
camps where there were other negro 
troops from Senegal on their way home 
to be demobilized. When they were lined 
up and the order was given to shoulder 
their knapsacks for embarkation the men 
folded. their arms and did not move. 
When the order was repeated they broke 
ranks and scattered. The officers re- 
ported the situation to Paris. The men 
salute their officers and obey all orders 
except the one to go to Asia Minor. 
They say they want to go home. 

CONGO—M. Victor Augagneur, for- 
merly Minister of Marine and at one 
time Governor General of Madagascar, 
has been appointed Governor General of 
Equatorial Africa. 


The Latin Nations of Europe 


Failure of the General Strike in France—Another Change of 
Government in Italy 


FRANCE 


HE general strike begun early in 
May in defiance of the French Gov- 
ernment came to a sudden end on 

May 21, when 95 per cent. of the strik- 
ing workmen in various branches of in- 
dustry returned to work at the order of 
the General Confederation of Labor. The 
breaking of this general strike, which 
threatened the very existence of the 
French Government, was due to the 
drastic and determined action of the 
Millerand Ministry in ordering the disso- 
lution on May 11 of the confederation 
and arresting the strike leaders and or- 
ganizers. The surrender of that powerful 
labor organization marked the passing of 
a crisis. Though the railway union re- 
fused to call off the strike, nine-tenths 
of the railway workers returned to work. 


In the Chamber of Deputies on May 21 
M. Millerand, the Premier, following a 
three days’ debate on the strike, justi- 
fied the Government’s action by declar- 
ing that the object of the confederation 
in demanding nationalization was purely 
revolutionary in character. He pointed 
out that, though the confederation under 
the law of 1884 was organized only to 
secure better conditions for the work- 
ers, no question of shorter hours or bet- 
ter wages was involved in the strike 
just ended, and that the confederation 
had endeavored to assume the position 
of a dictator to the Government in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the great major- 
ity of the workers and of the interests 
of the nation itself. Meanwhile some 
1,000 of the radical strike leaders re- 
mained in jail; a number of these were 





pro-Soviet agitators. A large number 
of documents seized by the police showed 
the existence of a well-organized plot to 
overthrow the Government and substi- 
tute a Soviet rule, financed from Mos- 
cow via Amsterdam and_ otherwise. 
Revolution, said M. Millerand plainly, 
was aimed at, while the enemies of the 
republic waited without. 


Debate on the new taxation bill voted 
by the Chamber continued on May 22. 
M. Marsal, the Finance Minister, pointed 
out the seriousness of the financial sit- 
uation of France and emphasized the 
need of covering the nation’s enormous 
outlays. Beyond the sums raised by the 
taxes in operation there was a large 
deficit which could be met only by the 
new taxes to be imposed. The burden 
of these new taxes, he admitted, was 
heavy, but not beyond the power of the 
French taxpayers. With these taxes 
France would be able to meet both her 
war and peace costs. As for the vast 
sums needed to restore the devastated 
regions and the willful damage done by 
Germany, these, said M. Marsal, must 
be met by Germany alone. 

M. Millerand on May 29 appeared be- 
fore the Chamber and asked for a vote 
of confidence on his agreement with the 
other allied Premiers to exact from Ger- 
many a lump sum for reparations, which 
all should unite in collecting. No total, 
he explained, had yet been fixed pending 
the holding of the conference with Ger- 
many’s representatives at Spa, though at 
the Hythe discussions he had asked for 
a total of 200,000,000 francs. He set 
forth in detail the arguments in favor of 
accepting such a lump sum, for which 
a scheme for negotiating German bonds 
in payment was being arranged, and 
asked for the Chamber’s approval. This 
he secured by a vote of five-sixths of all 
the Deputies present. On the same day 
ex-President Poincaré, in his political 
article in the Revue des deux Mondes, 
explained his resignation as head of the 
Reparations Committee on the ground 
that France was yielding to England’s 
and Italy’s desire of making the peace 
tolerable for Germany; this tendency he 
attacked most earnestly, expressing the 
fear that France would be led to “ sell 
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for a mess of pottage her most sacred 
rights.” 

Of the seven traitors who were con- 
demned on July 28, 1919, to be shot as 
proved workers in the pay of the Ger- 
man Gazette des Ardennes, four—three 
men and one woman—were executed on 
May 16 in the grove surrounding the 
prison of Vincennes in the outskirts of 
Paris. Those shot were Mme. Aubert, 
and the three men, Toque, Lemoine 
and Herbert. President Deschanel, after 
numerous appeals had been taken and 
lost, refused to exercise his constitu- 
tional prerogative of clemency. 


It was announced officially on June 1 
that the Government decision to award 
medals to mothers of large families had 
led to a large number of applications. 

All France was thrilled on May 24 
by the news that President Deschanel, 
while attempting to open a window on 
his train, which was bearing him from 
Paris on an official visit, had fallen 
headlong upon the track while the train 
was still in métion and sustained serious 
bruises and undergone a great shock. A 
trackwalker on the line met the Presi- 
dent walking barefoot in pajamas, with 
his hair in disorder and his face covered 
with blood. Unwilling at first to believe 
that this was the President, this man 
telegraphed on ahead, and the Presi- 
dential coupé was found to be empty. M. 
Deschanel was taken to a hospital at 
Montargis, where it was found that he 
was suffering from scalp lacerations and 
bad bruises of one leg. He returned to 
Paris the following day. The official 
physicians declared that he was _ not 
seriously injured. It was stated in Paris 
on May 29, however, that his condition 
was not wholly satisfactory and was 
causing anxiety. 


ITALY 


The political situation in Italy has 
dominated public interest for a month as 
it probably never had before in the his- 
tory of the Third Italy. Francesco 
Saverio Nitti was called upon by the 
King on May 17 to form his third Minis- 
try. Six days later the slate was ready 
with the added portfolio of Labor and 
Social Welfare. Including himself it was 
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made up of five Liberal Democrats, four 
Conservative Liberals, two Catholics, 
three Radicals and one non-political 
member, Admiral Giovanni Sechi, with 
the portfolio of the Navy, and possibly 
also Senator Vittorio Scaloja, who as 
an unpronounced Liberal Democrat was 
retained at the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Carlo Schanzer was also retained, 
changing his portfolio from that of Fi- 
nance to the Treasury. Schanzer has 
been called the lieutenant of Giovanni 
Giolitti, the man who was practically 
dictator of Italy from 1903 until, in the 
Spring of 1915, although a year out of 
office, he lost both his popularity and 
his influence by attempting to have Italy 
remain neutral and regain Italia Irre- 
denta from Austria-Hungary through di- 
plomacy. 

The Ministry formed by Nitti resigned 
on June 9 without risking a vote in the 
Chamber, and Giollitti was called to suc- 
ceed him as the “indispensable man.” 
Nitti’s task, both as head of the Govern- 
ment and as director of legislation, had 
been rendered difficult and then impossi- 
ble by two factors. As Minister of the 
Interior he had tried to govern by de- 
crees which brought about strange 
anomalies of policy. In Bologna the Bol- 
shevist mobs paraded unchecked, but in 
Rome a procession of patriotic students 
was fired into by the military with fatal 
results; in Turin Socialists openly 
preached the Soviet doctrine and revolu- 
tion by force, but in Rome visitors from 
Fiume and Dalmatia were sent to jail. 
Finally he lowered the price of bread for 
certain classes by a Government subsidy 
and then raised it again when he found 
that it cost the Treasury too much. The 
first decree antagonized the middle and 
upper classes; the second aroused such 
a storm among Socialists and Catholics 
alike that he resigned before disapproba- 
tion could be registered in a parlia- 
mentary way. 

The second factor working against 
Nitti, which really made necessary his 
attempted administration by decrees, was 
the heterogeneous character of the 
Chamber. The balance of power was in 
the hands of two well-organized parties 
whose morals and programs were dia- 
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metrically opposed to each other: The 
Socialist Party, which, making a gain of 
79 Deputies in the November election, 
held 156 seats, and the Catholic Popular 
Party, which had elected 101. The Lib- 
eral Party, of which Nitti himself was 
a member, had lost 157 Deputies and 
could only seat 161 after the election, and 
of these Nitti could only count on 50 
personal followers, the balance being 
hopelessly disorganized by post-bellum 
questions, both foreign and internal. The 
other factions which made up the rest 
of the Chamber at Montecitorio with its 
508 total seats represented persons rath- 
er than policies and hence were more di- 
vided than were the Liberals. 

Both after the fall of the second Niti 
Ministry and after the fall of the third, 
the King, whose democratic leanings are 
well known, tried in vain to select some 
party leader or former Premier who, by 
a policy of compromise between the par- 
ties, might sustain a Government, at 
least on the economic reforms of which 
the country stood in sore need. He asked 
Luigi Meda, the Catholic leader, but the 
Freemasons among the Liberals inti- 
mated that this would be impossible. He 
tried Ivanoe Bonomi, the leader of the 
Reformists, or those Socialists who had 
broken away from the pacifists when 
Italy entered the war, but Bonomi was 
obnoxious to the Catholics on account of 
his Freemason connections and was still 
called a “ traitor” by the Socialists. His 
Majesty also summoned the former 
Premiers Salandra, Orlando and Sonnino, 
and the ex-Ministers Luzzatti and 
Tittoni. 

Each could count on a certain number 
of followers, some on some questions, 
some on others, but not one could count 
on a sufficient number of followers to 
control the Socialists on all important 
questions, and the Socialists would take 
part in no Ministry unless invited to take 
entire control, which, if possible, would 
have arrayed against their 156 Deputies 
a concentrated Opposition formed of all 
the other parties and factions. 

Both the Catholics and the Socialists 
advocated popular legislation, but nat- 
urally in very different ways. A Catho- 
lic leader with the co-operation of the 
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Liberals, the Radicals, and the Reform- 
ists would have been able to hold the 
Socialists in check sufficiently to legis- 
late, had it not been for the fact that 
the Freemasons feared a revival of Vati- 
can political influence and would have 
denounced a Ministry dominated by 
Catholics. A Liberal leader with the co- 
operation of the Catholics, the Radicals 
and the Reformists would have been able 
to perform the same feat if only he could 
depend upon his own party, as Nitti 
could not do. 

Thus the alternative was set before 
the King: To recall Giolitti, who could 
do what Nitti had neither the influence, 
the ability, nor the courage to do, or to 
dissolve Parliament and order a new 
election. The last would have been re- 
sented by both Socialists and Catholics— 
by the former because they feared that 
a reawakening of the bourgeoisie would 
inevitably cut down their big November 
gains; by the latter because they feared 
the revival of Freemasonry against them. 
And Socialist resentment was likely to 
take an unpleasant form. 


So Giolitti, who is called the “ Magi di 
Dronero,” because he is considered a wise 
man and was born in Dronero, was re- 
called and asked to form a Ministry. By 
June 15 he had completed his slate. It 
read: 


LIBERALS 
Giovanni Giolitti, 
of Interior. 
Luigi Rossi, Colonies. 
Francesco Tedesco, Finance. 
Camillo Peano, Public Works. 
Giovanni Raineri, Liberated Provinces. 
CATHOLICS 
(Popular Party) 
Filippo Meda, Treasury. 
Giuseppe Micheli, Agriculture. 
RADICALS 
Luigi Fera, Justice. 
Giulio Alessio, Industry. 
Rosario Pasqualino-Vassallo, 
Telegraphs. 


President and Minister 


Posts and 


REFORMISTS 
(Parliamentary Socialists) 
Ivanoe Bonomi, War. 
Arturo Labriola, Labor and Social Welfare. 
NON-POLITICAL EXPERTS 
Senator 


Count Carlo Sforza, Foreign 
Affairs. 
Senator Rear Admiral Giovanni Sechi, 
Navy. 
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Senator Professor Benedetto Croce, Educa- 
tion. 

The striking difference between the 
Giolitti Ministry and the third Nitti is 
that the former possesses leaders of 
their respective parties like Meda, 
Alessio and Bonomi, while the latter did 
not. Count Sforza is a brilliant young 
diplomat who was attached to the Peace 
Conference. Admiral Sechi, one of the 
best-known naval experts in the world, 
held his present portfolio during the war 
and in the three Nitti Cabinets. Pro- 
fessor Croce is one of the best-known 
Italian men of letters. Aside from Sechi, 
the Ministers who held portfolios under 
Nitti are Rossi and Tedesco in the first, 
Bonomi, Alessio and Raineri in the sec- 
ond, and Peano, Micheli and Rossi in the 
third. 

One reason why Giolitti could do 
what Nitti could not do is that in 
Italy Deputies take their orders not 
from their constituents but from the 
provincial Prefects who have “ super- 
vised ” their elections, and of these sixty- 
nine Prefects the “ Magi di Dronero” 
still controls sixty—survivals of his long 
term as Minister of the Interior prior to 
the Spring of 1314. Since then, although 
some of them proved to have German, or 
at least Austrian, proclivities, no Minis- 
ter of the Interior, from Salandra to 
Nitti, dared to oust them. Under these 
defeatism flourished. In the elections of 
last November, however, their influence, 
principally due to the absence of Giolitti, 
was in a measure usurped by the party 
leaders, whose aid, with the exception of 
the Socialist leaders, Giolitti has now ap- 
parently secured. 


THE VATICAN 


On May 31 Pope Benedict XV. issued 
an encyclical on “ Christian Reconcilia- 
tion,” which rescinded the veto on official 
visits of Catholic sovereigns to the King 
of Italy at the Quirinal. Under this veto 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria could never return the visit made 
to Vienna by King Humbert. Their Most 
Catholic Majesties of Belgium and Spain 
were said to have had a measurable in- 
fluence on the Pope in issuing the en- 
cyclical, of which his Holiness said: “ It 
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seems to be called for by the gravity of 
the moment and the established custom 
of exchanging visits for consultation be- 
tween the heads of States and Govern- 
ments.” 

The Pope added, however, that, so far 
from relinquishing his protest against 
the actual abnormal position of the Holy 
See and its supreme representative, he 
expected a reconstructed society to facil- 
itate a solution compatible with the dig- 
nity of the Church. 

The latter refers to the dogmatic doc- 
trine of temporal power, of which Pope 
Pius IX. was deprived by the Italian 
Government in 1871 against his will, and 
to the need of a rapprochement between 
the Vatican and the Quirinal. It has 
nothing to do with the old idea of tem- 
poral power as defined by the fathers 
of the Church, but with the fact that 
Pope Pius IX., in his aspect of an earthly 
monarch and not as the Vicar of Christ, 
was deprived of his material realm—the 
Papal States with their capital, the Eter- 
nal City. Pope Pius X. in defining the 
new doctrine of temporal power said that 
the Pope could extend or contract his 
realm by negotiation with other sov- 
ereigns or Governments, but that he 
could not be deprived of his realm by 
force, or if deprived of it by force it 
became a usurpation which the Holy 
See could never ratify. 

On May 23 Oliver Plunket, the Irish 
divine who was made first Archbishop 
of Armagh in 1669 by Pope Clement IX. 
and was executed for treason at Tyburn 
July 1, 1681, was beatified at St. Peter’s. 
There was a large gathering of Irish pil- 
grims headed by Cardinal Logue, the oc- 
togenarian Primate of all Ireland. On 
May 26 the more celebrated among them 
were received in farewell audience in the 
Consistorial Hall. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The week of May 26 was called 
“ French Week ” in Madrid, although the 
most famous guests, Marshal Joffre and 
ex-Empress Eugénie, had departed. The 
program for the week included three con- 
certs of French music at the Royal Opera 
House, a dinner at the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, a reception at the Royal 


Palace and the laying of the foundation 
stone of the Villa Velasquez, a school for 
French painters, for which the Spanish 
Government has donated a splendid site. 
It is to be organized on the same lines as 
the French School at Rome. 

The only discordant notes were the 
bread riots on account of the shortage of 
wheat, which has reduced Madrid’s bread 
output from 350,000 kilograms to 50,000, 
and an article published in the official 
paper, the Epoca, in regard to Franco- 
Spanish financial relations, which read in 
part: 

While Spain always fulfills her financial 
obligations with France, the latter nation 
makes the admission of Spanish products 
difficult. Now France is demanding revo- 
cation for two years of a financial con- 
vention with Spain, making it necessary 
to enter into negotiations to settle mutual 
problems. Reprisals constitute the only 
way left open for this country to follow. 


A report to Washington by Consul 
General Carlton Bailey Hurst, stationed 
at Barcelona, dealt with Spanish emigra- 
tion and immigration as follows: 


In 1918 transatlantic emigration from 
the ports of Spain comprised 26,406 per- 
sons, the lowest number during the dec- 
ade 1909-18. For the first time the num- 
ber of laborers coming to Spain exceeded 
that of the emigrants, the heaviest emi- 
gration having been in 1912. 

The causes producing the change in 1918 
were the lack of shipping for the trans- 
portation of emigrants, the risks of sea 
travel, the restrictions imposed in many 
countries on immigration, and the general 
insecurity of labor conditions in countries 
to which Spanish emigrants usually go. 

Most of these emigrants are farmhands, 
chiefly from the Provinces of Salamanca, 
Leon, Avila, Zamora, Palencia and Ca- 
ceres. During the war the demand for 
labor in France counteracted in large 
measure Spanish transatlantic emigration, 
and the majority of the farmhands re- 
turned to Spain after the harvests had 
been gathered in France. 


On June 6 Antonio Maria Bautista, 
Portuguese Premier and Minister of the 
Interior, died suddenly in Lisbon, and 
was succeeded by Ramos Preto, the Min- 
ister of Justice. Senhor Bautista was 57 
years of age. He served in the African 
colonies, where he won decorations, and 
for three years in France, where he com- 
manded a counterattack against the Ger- 
mans in the battle of the Lys in April, 
1918. 
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SWITZERLAND 


The result of the plebiscite of May 16, 
by which the Swiss people declared its 
adherence to the League of Nations by a 
majority of almost 90,000 votes (414,660 
for, 322,729 against), is the subject of 
animated discussion in the Swiss press. 
The anti-League sentiment of a portion 
of German Switzerland is voiced by the 
Berner Tagblatt, which says that by 
throwing its ancient neutrality over- 
board Switzerland also hands part of her 
independence over to foreign States. The 
paper ironically expresses the fear that 
the singing of the “ Marseillaise” and 
the displaying of the French Tricolor will 
be made compulsory. “ The supremacy 
in the Swiss State,” the Tagblatt con- 
cludes, “has, by this decision, gone cver 
to ‘Welsh’ Switzerland; from now on 
the French Swiss are our leaders.” The 
Socialist press of the German cantons, 
which opposed joining on the ground 
that the League is an imperialistic con- 
spiracy, is very much embittered over 
what it calls the “treachery” of the 
French Swiss proletariet, which sup- 
ported the League by an overwhelming 
vote. On the other hand, the pro- 
League newspapers of the western can- 
tons praise the good sense and patriotism 
of those German Swiss who voted in the 
affirmative in spite of the violent na- 
tionalistic propaganda against joining. 


The financial program of the Federal 
Government includes an _ ambitious 
scheme of age and health insurance for 
all citizens. To cover the new expendi- 
ture taxes on beer, tobacco, inheritances 
and gifts are proposed, as well as an ex- 
tension of the Federal monopoly of alco- 
hol. In French Swiss circles the plan of 
an inheritance tax meets with much op- 
position, chiefly on the ground that it 
clashes with the principle of cantonal 
rights. The Government’s proposal pro- 
vides that the revenue from inheritance 
taxes should be equally shared by the 
confederacy and the cantons, while the 
indirect taxes should go into the Federal 
Treasury. 

In view of the growing menace of 
housing shortage the Federal Govern- 
ment proposes a credit of 10,000,000 
francs for building purposes. In addi- 
tion the Government calls upon indus- 
trial concerns to facilitate, on a volun- 
tary basis, the formation of cp-operative 
building associations among their em- 
ployes. 

The report of the Federal Railways 
for 1919 shows a gross revenue of 341,- 
746,755.55 francs and an expenditure of 
290,892,079.88 francs. The net earnings 
of the railways thus amount to 50,854,- 
675.67 francs. Since 1913 the freight 
traffic has increased 90 per cent., while 
passenger traffic has grown by 18 per 
cent. only. 


Strained Relations of the Low Countries 


Holland Grapples With Red Internationalism 


BELGIUM 


VERY acute difference of opinion 
has arisen between Belgium and 
Holland over navigation of the 

outlets to the sea by way of the mouths 
of the Scheldt. This led to the suspen- 
sion of treaty negotiations just as they 
had apparently reached the final stage, 
on May 26. The sea at the mouth of 
the Scheldt is very shallow and there are 
only three passable channels below 
Flushing. Two of these, the Oostgat and 
the Deurloo, turn to the north along the 


Dutch coast, but the third, the Wielingen 
channel, which is the largest and most 
used, skirts the Belgian coast as far as 
Blankenberghe. At the Zwyn, where the 
Dutch and Belgian land frontier reaches 
the shore, the whole width of the chan- 
nel available for larger navigation is 
within the three-mile limit, and is conse- 
quently Belgian water. Suddenly, on 
May 3, the Dutch delegation handed to 
Belgium a note claiming exclusive sover- 
eignty over the Wielingen channel, and 
the Belgians broke off negotiations, re- 
ferring the matter to the Chamber of 
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Deputies, which, on May 26, unanimously 
approved their action. Here is another 
matter for the League of Nations to 
settle. 

The Belgian Socialists have just lost 
six seats in the Senate at by-elections 
held to fill vacancies of members whose 
selection had been invalidated. The 
Senate thus consists of sixty-three Cath- 


REGION OF THE BOUNDARY DISPUTE 
BETWEEN BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


olics, a gain of four; thirty-eight Lib- 
erals, a gain of two, and nineteen Social- 


ists, a loss of six. The latter indicates 
a return to their old allegiance of many 
votes who cast their ballots in Novem- 
ber for the Labor candidates. 

Captain Charles Fryatt’s historic ship, 
the Brussels, was offered for sale on 
June 23. This is the vessel which the 
British Captain once ordered to ram a 
German submarine, an act which led to 
his execution at Bruges after the enemy 
had captured him. The ship was taken 
by the Germans in June, 1916, and was 
torpedoed by the British during the Zee- 
brugge raid on April 24, 1918. One of 
the stipulations of the auction was that 
no bids would be accepted from any but 
British subjects. 

Belgium’s quest of foreign trade has 
been stimulated through the acquirement 
by the Lloyd Royale Belge of ten more 
freighters of the 4,000-ton type from the 
United States Shipping Board, increas- 
ing the company’s fleet to eighty-four. 

King Albert and Queen Elizabeth will 
leave Belgium in August for a tour in 
Brazil, which will undoubtedly strength- 
en Belgium’s relations with South Amer- 


ica, as the new loan of $50,000,000, con- 
cluded with New York bankers, has sol- 
idified her financial relations with North 
America. At the same time the sporting 
world of all countries is looking to Bel- 
gium for the results of the international 
Olympic games now in progress at Ant- 
werp, which were inaugurated by the 
opening of the vast stadium on May 24. 


HOLLAND 


Holland is engaged in endeavoring to 
shut out foreign agitators from interfer- 
ing with her institutions, while at the 
same time, apparently, they plot within 
her borders against other States. It is 
generally admitted that the abortive 
strikes, which were to usher in the ter- 
rorist revolution in France, were ordered 
by the international Communist bureau 
at Amsterdam, following instructions 
from Nikolai Lenin. An American 
named Louis Frayne, alias Ralph Snyder, 
according to the Paris Matin, represents 
the United States at this headquarters, 
while Sylvia Pankhurst and Nora Smith 
are the English delegates, and Mme. 
Rosalie Grimm represents the Swiss 
Communists. 

To remedy this situation Holland es- 
tablished a deadline zone at her frontiers 
beyond which no one might pass except 
along recognized roads, railways or 
water routes on penalty of being shot if 
he refused to halt. This was one of the 
measures adopted to prevent the en- 
trance of undesirable persons, particu- 
larly Bolsheviki. 

An Anti-Revolutionary bill, introduced 
in the Second Chamber on June 2, goes 
much further than the plotting or carry- 
ing out of overt acts, and is directly 
aimed at the moderate Socialists as well 
as the Communists. The Socialist lead- 
er, Troelstra, declares that the bill 
breaks with all existing rules and is di- 
rected against one-fourth of the Dutch 
people. Riots and strikes followed its 
introduction and there was fighting at 
The Hague between mounted police and 
the demonstrators, whose leaders car- 
ried placards reading: “ Away with Re- 
action.” 

This whole question of international 
disturbance was likely to be considered 
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by the jurists who were gathering at The 
Hague to attend the first session of the 
commission on the construction of a per- 
manent International Court of Justice, 
called by the League of Nations to meet 
on June 16. Elihu Root, who had been 
invited to take part in the deliberations, 
arrived at Plymouth on June 10 and pro- 
ceeded directly to The Hague. 

Holland is keeping close watch on the 
Hohenzollerns during the critical situa- 
tion in Germany. Two suspicious char- 
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acters were arrested just inside the 
gates of the former Kaiser’s new estate 
at Doorn in the latter part of May. As 
a consequence the number of Dutch po- 
lice about the place was increased and 
many detectives in plain clothes were 
quartered in the village. P. J. Peere- 
boom, Burgomaster of Wieringen, on the 
island where the former Crown Prince 
lives, was appointed private secretary to 
the ex-Kaiser and usually accompanied 
the son on his visits to Doorn. 


Progress in Seandinavian Countries 


An 


DENMARK 


ONCURRENT with the report that 

Danish industrial concerns have ne- 

gotiated the purchase of 1,000,000 
tons of American coal for shipment this 
vear and next, the Scandinavian press is 
commenting on vast Danish plans to 
convey electrical power from Norway to 
take the place of coal. A Danish com- 
mittee has sifted these plans in con- 
junction with Mr. Hanssen, Director- 
General of Waterfalls Control in Nor- 
way, and found them feasible. The de- 
sign is to convey power from the fun- 
nels of the Skien and Rjukan Falls, in 
Southern Norway, by means of an under- 
water cable 1,000 kilometers (about 620 
miles) long across the Skagerrak to 
Jutland. It is considered feasible also 
to convey the power via Sweden to Den- 
mark by means of an air-line. The eco- 
nomic problems are not all worked out 
vet by the Danish committee, but if the 
price of coal continues at its present 
height the committee will push the proj- 
ect. Denmark is a low country with 
practically no water power, and plans for 
conveying cheap power from Norway 
are arousing intense interest. 

No other country is as rich as Norway 
in great waterfalls, not even Switzer- 
land. By harnessing her cataracts Nor- 
way could become the creditor of the 
British Isles and France if the coal sit- 
uation should become acute in those 


International 


Electric Project 


countries. Within the last ten years 
practically every farmer in Norway has 
come to be supplied with electric light, 
heat and power on his land, as water- 
falls are accessible in every neighbor- 
hood. 

The strike at Copenhagen of, the sail- 
ors, stokers and dockers, which persisted 
after all the other divisions of the gen- 
eral strike following the dismissal of 
the Zahle Government had failed, came 
to an end June 11. This shipping strike 
was broken by about 4,000 volunteers 
from among the seafaring farmer popu- 
lation of Denmark. These farmers have 
manned some 150 ships, which have 
sailed to all parts of the world, so it - 
will be some months before many sail- 
ors and stokers can get places on board 
ship again. 

The introduction of the Danish krone 
into the first Slesvig zone has created a 
panic in the Flensburg, or second, zone. 
With the krone so much higher in value 
than the German mark, when the Flens- 
burg zone has only German paper 
money, the people of the second zone 
feared that the Danes would buy up all 
their. supplies with krone and make a 
famine. Berlin papers reported from 
Flensburg that the International Slesvig 
Commission had prohibited all goods 
traffic between these two zones. 

On June 15 the International Plebi- 
scite Commission announced at Flensburg 
that it had established the boundary be- 
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tween Denmark and Germany, as deter- 
mined by the plebiscites held in Slesvig, 
and that, having discharged all its duties 
as laid down in the Treaty of Versailles, 
the commission’s authority in the plebi- 
scite region would cease at once. 

Danish and German commercial and 
financial interests have been holding ne- 
gotiations in Copenhagen to arrange a 
deal to make profitable the large Scan- 
dinavian stocks of German marks both 
to the possessors and to German indus- 
try and trade. This amount of German 
money, deposited against interest in a 
new banking concern in Copenhagen, is 
to serve as a guarantee for loans for the 
purchase of raw materials for Germany. 
The bank guarantees credits desired by 
Germany for the purchase abroad of cot- 
ton, iron ore, &c. A similar arrange- 
ment had been made by Germany with 
Holland, where a syndicate had been 
started under the style of “ Credit en 
Belegingsbank.” This and the Danish 
banking concern will have an important 
influence in promoting Germany’s for- 
eign trade, as they will both import raw 
materials and foodstuffs for Germany 
and export German industrial goods by 
way of Copenhagen and Rotterdam. 

The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion has awarded nineteen traveling fel- 
lowships to American college students 
nominated by their Alma Maters for 
study in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


NORWAY 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the Norwegian 
explorer, has been appointed head of the 
organization set up by the League of 
Nations to repatriate as many as possi- 
ble of the 200,000 German, Austrian and 
other war prisoners still held in Russia. 

The Norwegian Government, with the 
approval of the Storthing, has notified 
the Russian Soviet Government that 
Norway is ready to resume at once com- 
mercial relations with Russia, without, 
however, officially recognizing the So- 
viet as the legal Russian Government. 

Norway is rapidly regaining her im- 
portant place on the sea bya great ship- 
building program for her merchant ma- 


rine. Though her loss of merchant ship- 
ping during the war was greater than 
that of any other Scandinavian country, 
most of the shipping companies have 
built up strong reserves to meet the re- 
quirements of their present and future 
development. New tonnage is being con- 
tracted for almost daily, and delivery of 
new ships has begun at a rate that bids 
fair to make Norway as strong in mer- 
chant shipping in 1921 as she was before 
the war. Owing to the offer of preferen- 
tial rates, Norwegians are letting most 
of their foreign tonnage contracts in 
Great Britain. 

For several months, as reported by 
the United States Consul at Bergen, Nor- 
wegian shipping concerns have been 
making high profits by carrying cargoes 
of American chocolate and other food- 
stuffs to Norwegian ports, transshipping 
them there and carrying them back for 
resale in the United States. The de-. 
preciation of the Norwegian krone, the 
rise of the dollar, and the rise of prices 
in the United States—also the low 
freight rates to the United States, as 
compared with the high freight rates 
from America to Scandinavia—are given 
as the causes of this line of business. 

Efforts are being made to secure co- 
operation of the three Scandinavian 
countries for better mail service between 
them and the United States. The back- 
wardness of this service is owing to 
strikes and other disturbances in Den- 
mark and Germany. The regular mails 
between America and the Scandinavian 
countries, with transit to Finland and 
Esthonia, are now conveyed via Eng- 
land, Belgium, Germany and Denmark. 
Such co-operation is all that is needed to 
secure rapid daily mail service between 
Scandinavian countries and America. 
The Swedish New York-Gothenburg 
Line has two steamers, the Norwegian 
New York-Christiania Line has two and 
the Danish New York-Copenhagen Line 
has three. Postmaster General Juhlin 
of Sweden, after a careful study of con- 
ditions in the United States last year, 
has tried ever since to secure this co- 
operation. 





Germany’s First Republican Reichstag 
A Period of Scrambled Politics 


GERMANY 


ONFUSION worse confounded sum- 
marizes the political situation in 
Germany as the result of the elec- 

tion on June 6 of the first Reichs- 
tag chosen since the overthrow of the 
Hohenzollern dynasty on Nov. 9, 1918. 
Nothing was settled except the fact that 
there is likely to be another general elec- 
tion within a few months. The strength of 
the parties supporting the old Majority 
Socialist- Democratic-Clerical Coalition 
Government was reduced from 336 out of 
a total of 421 seats in the old National 
Constituent Assembly to 222 out of an 
estimated total of 460 (according to re- 
turns up to June 15). The situation 
indicated that only the support of the 
People’s Party or of the Independent 
Socialists could furnish a basis for some 
sort of a combination Government. 

The makeup of the new Reichstag, as 
indicated by the returns up to June 15, 
was as follows: 

Popular 
Vote. 
5,531,137 
4,809,862 
3,500,800 
3,638,851 
3,456,131 
2,152,509 
1,254,963 

438,190 


Parties. 
Majority Socialists 
independent Socialists 
Centrists 
German 


Deputies. 


Mationsliste.....ossscs 65 
German People’s Party 
Democrats 

Christian Pederatists.......... 21 
Communists 

Bavarian Peasants’ Party.... KaSene te 
SUINBEG: 55 oo 0 ca ba db Karns 5 318,104 


The German election was by the 
proportional representation method, and 
one Deputy was supposed to be ap- 
portioned to every 60,000 votes cast 
for each party. The Communists 
(Spartacus League) were’ expected 
to have about seven Deputies when 
the final computation was made. With 
the vote for the Bavarian People’s 
Party estimated at 250,000, the total vote 
cast amounted to about 25,350,000, as 
compared with a vote of some 29,000,000 
in the election to the Constituent As- 
sembly. There was no election in East 
Prussia, in the Oppeln district in Upper 
Silesia, or in Slesvig-Holstein, because 


the political destiny of these districts 
was subject to settlement through 
plebiscites. The thirty-eight members of 
the old National Assembly from these 
districts will sit in the new Reichstag 
until the fate of their constituencies is 
decided. Eighteen of them are Majority 
Socialists, 8 Democrats, 8 Centrists, 2 
German Nationalists, 1 People’s Party 
and 1 Holstein Peasants’ League. 

In the National Constituent Assembly, 
elected Jan. 19, 1919, the makeup had 
been as follows: 


Popular 
Vote. 
11,112,450 
5,338,804 
5,552,930 
2,739,196 
1,106,408 


Parties. 
masority Socialists... «26.0... 163 
RIE ciao wens eae beeanice 92 
Democrats 


Members. 


German People’s Party....... 23 
Independent Socialists 

Bavarian Peasants’ League... 4 
Bavarian Middle Party....... 1 
Brunswick Provisonal League. 1 
Slesvig-Holstein Peasants’ 
League 

Wiirttemberg Citizens’ 
Peasants’ League 


and 


Immediately following the announce- 
ment of the result of the election the 
Cabinet, headed by Chancellor Hermann 
Miller, offered its resignation, but was 
asked by President Ebert to carry on 
until a new Cabinet could be formed. 
Chancellor Miiller tried to obtain the 
co-operation of the Independent Social- 
ists, but in vain; then Ebert asked Dr. 
Rudolph Heinze, Chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Party, to undertake the task of 
forming a new governing group, but the 
latter was rebuffed by the Majority So- 
cialists, and quit. Karl Trimborn, leader 
of the Centre Party, was then asked to 
try his hand, but on June 15 it was an- 
nounced that he, too, had abandoned the 
task. On the 17th, when these pages 
went to press, Herr Trimborn was still 
trying in vain to form a_ workable 
coalition. 

The elections have shown that the 
dream of the old conservative German 
Nationalists—of the Heydebrandt and 
Reventlow type—of a restoration of the 








monarchy has no prospect of ever com- 
ing true. Hence, the more far-seeing 
members of that Junker group are ex- 
pected to line up with the big business 
men controlling the People’s Party and 
work for a strong Government which 
under the form of a republic may be 
able to check the rising tide toward so- 
cialization of industry. To these groups 
may be added the Centrists and the 
Democrats, in their great majority, and 
the Bavarian Peasants and the Guelph- 
ists. On the other side stand the Ma- 
jority and Independent Socialists, the 
Communists and small factors of the 
Centrists and Democrats. Both the In- 
dependents and the Communists, during 
the campaign, emphasized the necessity 
of establishing the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” They bitterly attacked the 
Majority Socialists for their alleged 
moderate tactics and stressing of democ- 
racy. 

The whole campaign was waged with 
bitterness and mud-slinging on all sides. 
The Socialists and Democrats accused 
the People’s Party of being under the 
thumb of Herr Stinnes, who had bought 
up some threescore newspapers, includ- 
ing the former semi-official Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, to influence public 
opinion; and with raising huge campaign 
funds from the other Rhine Industrialists. 
Meanwhile the Conservative groups 
charged the Majority Socialists with 
using Government money for campaign 
purposes and pointed to the granting of 
leave of absence to Prussian school 
teachers to take part in the struggle, as 
evidence of favoritism. The Communists 
and Independents denounced all the 
others and each other as enemies of the 
masses. Also a non-political offshoot of 
the Communist Party, known as the 
Communist Labor Party, branded all the 
rest as traitors to the working people. 


Nearly all the prominent leaders of 


the various parties were returned to 
the Reichstag. Among the new mem- 
bers are twenty-two women, as com- 
pared with thirty-eight in the old As- 
sembly. Louise Zietz, the Independent 
Socialist who created so much excite- 
ment in the old Assembly by her caustic 
anti-Government comments, will have 
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competition in the person of the veteran 
Klara Zetkin, elected on the Communist 
list. Matthias Erzberger was re-elected 
on the Centrist ticket, though he had 
been forced out of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance last Winter. Count von Bern- 
storff, ex-Ambassador to the United 
States, ran on the Democratic ticket and 
was badly beaten. The new Reichstag 
is to set the date for the popular elec- 
tion of a President to succeed Herr 
Ebert, who says he will not be a can- 
didate. 

The last session of the National As- 
sembly, held on May 21, ended in bitter ~ 
partisan strife. This was due mainly to 
an announcement by Minister of the In- 
terior Koch that, because of revolution- 
ary agitation by radical elements, the 
Government would be unable to end the 
state of siege throughout the country, 
as had been demanded in a resolution 
which the Socialist members had forced, 
through the Assembly the day before. 
Herr Koch promised that, although the 
state of siege could not be ended in the 
Ruhr district or in Gotha, it would be 
partly relieved in Bavaria and that gen- 
eral conditions would be improved. The 
Independent Socialists moved to vote a 
lack of confidence, but Konstantin 
Fehrenbach, President of the Assembly, 
refused to submit this motion because 
it was signed by fewer members than 
the necessary fifteen. 

The next day President Ebert pro- 
claimed the ending of the state of siege 
throughout Germany, except in the Diis- 
seldorf district, East Prussia, and in 
Silesia and Saxony, thus showirg the 
Government’s confidence in the general 
situation in spite of wild stories of 
plots and counterplots. In the districts 
still held under the state of siege the 
military authorities were put under the 
control of civilian Commissioners, and 
the powers of the courts-martial were 
limited, their members to be appointed 
by the Commissioners. 


On May 31 the commanders of the 
garrison of Greater Berlin visited Minis- 
ter of Defense Gessler and solemnly 
swore to defend the Government from 
all attacks, either from the Right or the 
Left. On the same day the so-called 
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Volunteer Corps, which was originally 
organized to protect the Government, 
but had proved unreliable when the 
Kapp reactionary coup was attempted 
in March, was ordered out of existence. 
President Ebert issued an edict provid- 
ing severe punishments for any one at- 
tempting to prevent its dissolution. 
Some of the more reliable elements were 
taken into the Reichswehr (regular 
army), a special body of which, called 
the Déberitz Brigade, under Major Gen. 
Reinhardt, ex-Minister of War, is sup- 
posed to constitute the Pretorian Guard 
of the republic. 

Late in May it was announced that 
Admiral von Trotha, ex-Chief of the 
Admiralty; Rear Admiral von Levent- 
zow, ex-Governor of Kiel, and Major 
von Falkenhausen, at one time an As- 
sistant Secretary of State, with twelve 
other naval and military officers, had 
been dismissed from the service and 
their cases turned over to the Public 
Prosecutor because of their share in the 
Kapp revolt. Twenty-five other officers 
were relieved of duty and their cases 
sent to the Prosecutor. 

On June 10 a Berlin report stated 
that, in accordance with the revised 
terms of the Versailles Peace Treaty, 
the German Army had been reduced to 
200,000 men. 

With the cutting down of the German 
forces in the neutral zone along the 
Rhine, the French troops that had occu- 
pied Frankfort, Darmstadt, Hanau, Die- 
burg and Homburg early in April to 
enforce compliance with the terms of the 
Peace Treaty were withdrawn on May 
17. There was little complaint as to the 
conduct of the occupying troops, but 
there was much bitter comment on the 
use of French colored soldiers from the 
colonies; these soldiers were charged 
with attacks upon women and girls. The 
French military authorities, and Premier 
Millerand as well, vigorously denied the 
German charges and submitted data 
showing that of the 85,000 French 
troops in the occupied region along the 
Rhine only 7,490 were negroes. On May 
29 it was announced that the main body 
of black troops would soon be with- 
drawn. 
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Business conditions in Germany were 
in a state of flux, due in part to the rise 
in the exchange value of the mark to 
nearly 3 cents, compared with 1 cent last 
Winter. There were the usual labor 
troubles. 


Stories of huge investments in German 
industries and real estate by Americans, 
due to the low value of the mark, filled 
the Berlin press. Werner Wintermantel, 
Director of the American department of 
the Deutsche Bank, stated on June 8 
that these investments amounted to 
more than 15,000,000,000 marks. Dr. 
Otto Weidels, Director of the Berlin 
Chamber of Commerce, estimated the 
foreign investments in Germany since 
the signing of the Peace Treaty at 50,- 
000,000,000 marks, of which nearly half 
had come from America. At a confer- 
ence in Paris between five German busi- 
ness men, headed by Dr. Deutsch of the 
German General Electric Company, and 
representatives of French industry, plans 
were worked out for the resumption of 
full trade. relations between the two 
countries, which are expected to be ap- 
proved by the Berlin and Paris Govern- 
ments. 

Although the food situation was re- 
ported to have been improved through 
the arrangement of credits for facilitat- 
ing imports, it was decided at a meeting 
between the Ministers of Agriculture of 
the various German States and the Fed- 
eral authorities to continue the rationing 
of bread and meat during the harvest 
season and to maintain the regulations 
compelling delivery of certain percent- 
ages of agricultural products, with the 
exception of peas and beans. The gen- 
eral crop outlook is good, except in the 
case of wheat, which is a little below the 
average. A plan has been sanctioned by 
the Federal food authorities providing 
for the creation this season of a potato 
reserve of some _ 160,000,000 bushels, 
through co-operation of the cities, the 
nation and the farming interests, to 
guard against a potato famine next Win- 
ter. The plan calls for compulsory de- 
livery at 18% marks per bushel. 


American packing companies had ad- 
vanced an additional credit of $45,000,000 
to the German Government for the pur- 
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chase of meats and other provisions to 
cover deliveries for twenty-two months, 
according to a report from the American 
Commissioner in Berlin reaching Wash- 
ington June 11. 

In connection with the multitude of 
robberies prevailing in Germany it was 
reported on June 6 that vandals had in- 
vaded the Grand Ducal vault at Weimar 
and stolen golden wreaths from the cof- 
fins of Schiller and Goethe. 

Captain Imhof, a German officer ac- 
cused of looting chateaux during the oc- 
cupation of France, was sentenced to 
sixteen years in prison by a French mil- 
itary judge at Ludwigshaven on May 31. 

General von Kluck, commander of one 
of the armies that tried to reach Paris 
in 1914, arrived in Switzerland on June 
7 with the avowed intention of making 
his home there, as life in Germany had 
become “ intolerable.” He is reputed to 
have made considerable money out of his 
reminiscences. 

On June 10 Count Adolph Montgelas, 


a diplomat of the old school, arrived in 
New York en route to take up his duties 
as German Minister to Mexico. The same 
day Dr. W. S. Solf, ex-Minister of Col- 
onies, left Berlin for his post as Ambas- 
sador in Tokio. 

A step toward the revival of the Sol- 
diers’ Councils idea in the German Army 
was reported on June 14 in an order by 
President Ebert creating a Provisional 
Army Advisory Committee, to work with 
the Ministry of Defense, and a corre- 
sponding Navy Advisory Committee. 
The Army Committee, to be headed by 
the Chief of Staff, will be made up of 
fourteen army officers, five medical, 
three veterinary and three technical au- 
thorities, thirteen non-commissioned of- 
ficers and twenty-nine privates. The 
Navy Committee, under the Admiralty 
Chief, will consist of nine officers, three 
medical men, three warrant officers, four 
petty officers and six privates. The sol-. 
dier and sailor delegates will be elected 
by trustees in different districts. 


Hungary and Neighboring States 


Mourning in Budapest When the Hungarian Delegation Signs 
the Peace Treaty 


HUNGARY 


HE treaty of peace between Hungary 
and the Allies was signed by the 
Hungarian delegation at Versailles 

on the afternoon of June 4. It was ac- 
cepted by the delegation for Hungary 
only after protest and a demand for 
modification, especially regarding boun- 
daries, for which a decision by plebiscite 
was asked. 

The text of the allied reply was pub- 
lished in Paris on May 6. In this re- 
sponse the difficulty of the ethnographic 
problem was frankly recognized; but it 
was pointed out that the conditions in 
Central. Europe were such that it was 
impossible to make the political frontiers 
coincide with the ethnic. More than one 
aggregation of Magyars, consequently, 
said M. Millerand, the allied spokesman, 
must of necessity find themselves under 
the sovereignty of another State. A re- 





turn of such territories to Hungary, 
when containing compact masses of pop- 
ulation averse either to union or assimi- 
lation, would be impossible. Hence the 
allied Governments refused on practical 
grounds to modify the frontiers. It was 
further stated that plebiscites, if con- 
ducted fairly, would bring no substantial 
alteration in the boundaries as laid down 
by the allied experts after careful scien- 
tific study of the conditions prevailing. 
After this unequivocal rejection of the 
Hungarian demands, however, the note 
announced that the allied and associated 
powers had adopted a method of correct- 
ing frontier lines. The Delimitations 
Commissions, which had already begun 
their work, were given power, in case 
they were of the opinion that the boun- 
dary provisions of the treaty created in- 
justice, to report this to the Council of 
the League of Nations, which could then 
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offer its good offices to rectify the 
original line. Two new articles, further- 
more, had been added to the treaty. The 
first (207) provided that one or other of 
the Danube countries—Jugoslavia, Po- 


IN THIS HUNGARIAN POSTER THE PEACE 
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land, Austria, Rumania or Hungary— 
should within six months begin negotia- 
tions to conclude a convention for the re- 
newal of trade exchanges. The second 
new article (293) strengthened this 
policy of solidarity by instituting a 
Middle Danube Commission under a 
President appointed by the League of 
Nations, empowered to maintain in its 
broad lines the existing fluvial régime, 
thus creating a fresh tie between Hun- 
gary and her neighbors. 

Regarding reparations, the allied pow- 
ers maintained their refusal to allot a 
fixed sum, adhering to the system of 
estimating compensation by a reparation 
commission over an extended period— 
the plan originally decided on in the case 
of Germany. The note stated that it 
was not desired to saddle Hungary with 
a heavier burden than she could bear, 
but that it was believed that she could 
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make certain payments between 1920 and 
1926, and that the possibility of bene- 
fiting from any amelioration in the eco- 
nomic life would be reserved. Modifica- 
tions on the subjects of national minori- 
ties, military and naval clauses and war- 
guilty nationals were similarly re- 
jected, and Hungary was given ten days 
in which to declare her willingness to 
sign the terms imposed. 

M. Prasenowski, Hungarian Minister, 
reached Paris from Budapest on May 21, 
the last day of the time limit. Early in 
the afternoon he notified the allied au- 
thorities that his Government accepted 
the treaty as drawn. A note, signed by 
the Hungarian Premier and Foreign 
Minister, was also presented, stating 
that the provisions of the treaty would 
be carried out loyally. 

The ceremony of signing was held on 
June 4 in the long gallery of the Grand 
Trianon. It was brief and unspectacu- 
lar. At the time set for the ceremony— 
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4:15 P. M.—the Hungarians, escorted 
by officers of each of the four allied na- 
tions, walked through the gardens to the 
palace; when they entered the gallery 
and were formally announced all the 
delegates rose from the horseshoe table. 
When the Hungarians and the allied 
representatives were seated, M. Millerand 
rose and briefly invited the Hungarians 
to sign the treaty. August Beynar, the 
Hungarian Minister of Labor, and Al- 
fred de Drasche Lazar, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, then rose, walked to the little 
rosewood table before M. Millerand and 
affixed their signature. The American 
Ambassador, Mr. Wallace, was next to 
sign, followed by the other allies in turn. 
The whole ceremony took less than half 
an hour. M. Millerand then declared the 
proceedings at an end. As they left the 
building the Hungarian delegates re- 
_ ceived the salute of the military guard. 
The act of signing was preceded by 
violent agitation in Hungary, led by 
former Premier Friedrich, chief of the 
“irreconcilable ” wing of the Christian 
National Party, who asserted that the 
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Allies had no means of coercing Hungary 
if the Magyar Government refused to 
sign. The day of signing was made a 
day of national mourning in Budapest. 
The city was bedecked with black flags 


POSTER REPRESENTING HUNGARY FIGHT- 
ING OFF THE FOES THAT COMPASS THE 
NEW NATION ON EVERY SIDE 


and draperies, railways and street cars 
stopped service, and stores and banks 
were closed. One of the features of the 
celebration was a series of riots, in which 
“awakening Magyars” killed several 
Jews and wounded many more. These 
occurrences were reported to the State 
Department at Washington by U. Grant 
Smith, American High Commissioner at 
Budapest, who said that the allied mis- 
sions at Budapest protested to the Hun- 
garian Government, demanding the res- 
toration of law and order. 

The Peace Treaty was denounced in 
the National Assembly, in the churches 
and public meetings as an outrage 
against justice and humanity. Speakers, 
including Cabinet Ministers, pointed out 
that the provisions could not be fulfilled 
and contained the seed of new wars. 

On June 3 the International Trades 
Union Conference and the General Coun- 
cil of the International Federation of 
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Transport Workers announced at Am- 
sterdam that a general boycott, to take 
effect on June 20, was declared on all 
commerce with Hungary, including rail 
and wire communications, as a retalia- 
tion for the persecution of Socialists and 
trade unionists by the Horthy Govern- 
ment. 

Four new classes of recruits have been 
called to the colors by the Minister of 
Defense. Vienna newspapers report that 
the Magyar Army, reduced by the Peace 
Treaty to 35,000 men, actually amounts 
to thrice that number. It has been dis- 
covered that agents of the Hungarian 
Government, aided by a certain British 
journalist, have smuggled enormous 
quantities of arms and ammunition, be- 
longing to the Austrian Government, 
across the Hungarian frontier. Several 
persons involved in the plot are under 
arrest in Vienna. 

In the National Assembly the cleav- 
age separating the pro-Hapsburg Chris- 
tian Nationalists from the anti-Haps- 
burg Farmers’ Party widens. Nineteen 
members of the latter—all of them large 
proprietors—have seceded and formed a 
new Agrarian Party, which co-operates 
with the Christian Nationals. Violent 
scenes occurred in the House when 
Deputies belonging to the Farmers’ 
Party protested against the outrages 
perpetrated on Jews and Socialists by 
the officers’ detachments, activities 
which brought the nation into disrepute. 
Christian National members demanded 
that the protesters be ejected. 

The Court of Justice at Budapest put 
an embargo on all possessions of Count 
Michael Karolyi, late President of the 
republic, now a refugee in Czechoslo- 
vakia. A bill of attainder against all 
members of his Government has been 
proposed. 

Agitation for outlawing all Masonic 
organizations, declared hotbeds of liber- 
alism and internationalism, is conducted 
by the Clericals and chauvinists. Offi- 
cers belonging to the Move (Magyar 
Defense Union) invaded the Budapest 
headquarters of the Masonic Grand 
Lodge and took possession of the build- 
ing and furnishings. The house serves 
now as an officers’ club. Similar action 


was taken in other cities, despite the pro- 
tests of Masonic organizations abroad. 

Among the latest anti-Jewish meas- 
ures urged by the Friedrich group is a 
bill apportioning newsprint to Jewish 
newspapers on the basis of the percent- 
age of Jewish population. Publications 
owned, managed or written by Jews are 
considered Jewish, and it is proposed 
that they be compelled to bear their 
name in Jewish characters on the first 
page. 

The mission of the British Labor Par- 
ty, led by Colonel Wedgwood, M. P., has 
arrived at Budapest to _ investigate 
charges about the White Terror. 


AUSTRIA 


Anti-Semitic riots with numerous 
casualties occurred in the streets of 
Vienna with the participation of the 
Union of ex-Officers and German Na- 
tionalist students. Disturbances of a 
similar nature resulted in the death of 
fourteen persons in Graz, the capital of 
Styria. It is charged that the anti- 
Semitic agitation is financed and other- 
wise assisted by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, which seeks co-operation with the 
Austrian monarchist and militarist cir- 
cles. On the other hand, the anti- 
Semitic press asserts that the disorders 
were instigated by Communist refugees 
from Budapest and Munich. 

The anti-Semitic organizations de- 
mand that all Jews be removed from 
public offices and the army, that the 
percentage of Jewish students in high 
schools be limited by law, and that all 
foreign Jews be expelled from Austria. 
Systematic attempts by German chauvin- 
ist students to exclude their Jewish col- 
leagues from the university building oc- 
casioned the closing of the premises by 
order of the rector. Many Jewish stu- 
dents were severely beaten, and Hun- 
garian officers in uniform were observed 
in the mob. 

The antagonism between 
geoisie” and the Socialists is growing 
sharper in every phase of public life. 
The alignment on the issue of constitu- 
tional reform, soon to be taken up by 
the Assembly, is determined by the de- 
sire of the Socialists to retain for Vien- 


the “ bour- 
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na, where they are in the majority, su- 
premacy in the republic; while the mid- 
dle class parties, above all the Christian 
Socialists and the peasants, are bent 
upon securing strong decentralization on 
a basis of federalism. 

An unusual manifestation of this 
- struggle is the anti-militaristic, or, 
rather, anti-military, propaganda of the 
“ bourgeois ” press, above all the liberal 
Neue Freie Presse and the Clerical 
Reichspost. These papers declare that 
Austria neither needs nor can afford an 
army even of the size to which it is re- 
duced by the Treaty of St. Germain, and 
urge that the entire military force be 
disbanded. The Socialists, on the other 
hand, are strong for keeping the army 
intact. The explanation is that 70 per 
cent. of the new army of 30,000 consists 
of “class-conscious proletarians,” or So- 
cial Democrats and Communists. It 
happened recently in Vienna that a ses- 
sion of the Citizens’ Council was at- 
tacked by a mob of Socialists, who were 
first repulsed by the police, but returned 
reinforced with two battalions of. sol- 
diers and dispersed the meeting, police 
and all. 


The Socialists, on their side, demand 


dissolution of the Vienna police, which, 
they charge, is nothing but a bourgeois 
“ White Guard,’ and its substitution 
with a proletarian “ Sicherheitswehr.” 
The budget of the State, submitted by 
Finance Minister Dr. Reisch, shows a 
deficit of over 10,000,000,000 kronen, 
with an expenditure of over 16,000,- 
000,000 kronen against revenues total- 
ling 6,000,000,000 kronen. The Govern- 
ment has been authorized to cover the 
excess by further credit operations, 
though prospects to raise new loans are 
regarded as desperate. Chancellor Ren- 
ner himself said recently that State em- 
ployes are facing a payless payday. 
M. Margaine, Chairman of the Repara- 
tions Commission, in a report submitted 
to the French Parliament declares that 
’ the Treaty of St. Germain is impossible 
of fulfillment, since the Austrian Re- 
public cannot subsist independently. As 
the only alternative to its union with 
Germany, M. Margaine urges that the 
Allies initiate a policy creating a con- 


federation of all the Danubian States. 
As an instance of the growing Ger- 
man influence in Austria it is reported 
that Herr Stinnes, the German multi- 
millionaire, who is the financial backer 
of the German People’s Party, victorious 
in the recent elections, has bought up 
four important Vienna dailies, among 
them the Neues Wiener Tagblatt and 
the Achtuhrblatt. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


President Thomas G. Masaryk was re- 
elected for a term of seven years by 
the newly chosen National Assembly, 
called after the ratification of the new 
Czechoslovak Constitution. Masaryk’s 
re-election was a pure formality, inas- 
much as the Constitution practically pro- 
vides for his continuance in office for 
life. Masaryk received 284 votes, among 
them those of several German and Mag- 
yar Deputies, while 61 German National- 
ists voted for Herr Naegel, Rector of the 
German University of Prague, and 16 
ballots were left blank. 

The final returns of the National As- 
sembly elections show that body to be 
composed of 199 Czechoslovaks, 72 Ger- 
mans and 10 Magyars. One hundred 
and one Deputies belong to the different 
factions of the Socialist Party, 74 ad- 
hering to Premier Tusar’s group of 
Social Democrats; the Farmers’ Party 
counts 40 members, the Catholic Clerical 
People’s Party 33, while the National 
Democratic following of the former 
Premier, Dr. Kramarz, was reduced to 
19. Among the 72 Germans 31 are 
Socialists, the rest divided among bour- 
geois groups, and 4 of the 10 Magyar 
members are Social Democrats. 

In the Senate 102 Czechoslovaks face 
37 Germans and 3 Magyars. The Social- 
ists have a plurality, but no majority. 
Nineteen seats of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and ten of the Senate are still vacant, 
pending the outcome of the Teschen 
plebiscite. 

The formation of the new Cabinet was 
intrusted, as generally expected, to 
Vladimir Tusar, whose resignation from 
the Premiership on the eve of the elec- 
tion had been regarded as a mere for- 
mality. The new Ministry is composed 
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of Social Democrats, Agrarians, National 
Socialists, National Democrats and Slo- 
vaks. The Government is being sup- 
ported by a coalition of these parties, 
while the Clerical People’s Party, sus- 
pected of royalist leanings, together with 
the Germans and Magyars, forms the op- 
position, though the German Magyar So- 
cial Democrats are likely to co-operate 
with their Czechoslovak fellow-Socialists. 
The list of the Ministry follows: 
Premier and Acting Minister of Defense— 
Viadimir Tusar (Socialist). 
Minister of Interior—Svehla (Agrarian). 
Foreign Minister—Benés (Socialist). 
Finance—English (non-party, expert). 
Health and Administrative Unification— 
Srobar (Slovak). 
Posts and Telegraphs—Stanek (National 
Democrat). 
Education—Habermann (Socialist). 
Railways—Stribrny (Socialist). 
Justice—Meisner (Socialist). 
Public Works—Vrbensky (Socialist). 
Commerce—Sonntag (National Demo- 
crat). 
Food—Johanis (Socialist). 
Slovak Minister—Derer 
cialist). 
Agriculture—Prashek (Agrarian). 
Minister Without Portforio—Hotovec 
(non-party, expert, in charge of foreign 
trade expansion). 


(Slovak So- 


Serious clashes between Czechs and 


Poles have occurred in the Karwin dis- 
trict of Silesia. The decision of the Su- 
preme Council to postpone the plebiscite 
to July 12 has caused great bitterness on 
both sides. The Czechoslovak organiza- 
tions of the Teschen area protest against 
the ruling of the International Commis- 
sion permitting persons having no domi- 
cile in the disputed territory to vote at 
the plebiscite. It is also charged that 
the Polish authorities refuse to honor 
Czechoslovak passports and other cre- 
dentials. 

The last of the Czechoslovak troops 
in Siberia have embarked at Vladivostok 
and are now on their way home. 

Foreign Minister Benes advised M. 
Tchitcherin, the Foreign Minister of 
Soviet Russia, that a Czechoslovak peace 
commission will be sent out to meet a 
similar body, to be named by the Soviet 
Government, to discuss peace between 
the two republics. 

It was announced that the Govern- 
ment contemplates raising a large loan 
abroad to finance the food supply scheme 
for 1920-21. The Government has pur- 
chased, for immediate delivery, 8,500 
carloads of American grain, via Holland, 
as well as 3,500 carloads of flour and 
corn from Rumania. 


States of the Balkan Peninsula 


Territorial 


GREECE 


HE Greek Parliament held a session 
a. on May 14 which was historically 

momentous. It was the occasion 
for a scene of the deepest enthusiasm, 
caused by the appearance before the del- 
egates of M. Venizelos, the Prime Min- 
ister, who announced Greece’s triumph 
in the terms laid down to Turkey. By 
these terms Turkey was left a State in 
name only, stripped of its mest impor- 
tant territories, and reduced from its 
former greatness to a nation no larger 
than the boundaries of the new Greece 
created by the efforts of the Greek Pre- 
mier. The historical significance of the 
announcement of M. Venizelos, telling 


Gains of the Greeks 


how the Hellas of 300 B. C., when Greece 
was in her prime, had been at last re- 
stored, was attested by the tumultuous 
applause of the assembled delegates. 

By his extraordinary ability Venizelos 
had won for Greece at the Peace Confer- 
ence even more than he had dared to 
hope when Constantine was overthrown. 
His dream of reuniting the scattered 
Hellenes to the utmost degree which 
geographical difficulties admitted had 
been fulfilled. He had begun the work 
years before with the liberation of Crete. 
He completed it in 1920 by wresting 
from Turkey Thessaly, Saloniki, West- 
ern Thrace, Eastern Thrace up to the 
outer ramparts of Constantinople, a zone 
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MAP SHOWING THE REMARKABLE 


“TO ITALY 


on the Sea of Marmora, a Greek protec- 
torate over Smyrna in Asia Minor and 
its hinterland, and by obtaining from 
Italy the cession of the Greek Dodecanese 
Islands, which, under the Turkish Treaty, 
were provisionally assigned to the Gov- 
ernment at Rome. Only one step re- 
mained still to be taken, to obtain the 
- Island of Cyprus from Great Britain, 
and that last step M. Venizelos was al- 
ready preparing to take. 

Provision by provision, he recapitu- 
lated the triumphs won for Greece under 
the Turkish Treaty. By the acquisition 
of Thrace, Greece expanded over a num- 
ber of cities which had been centres of 
Hellenism. Bulgaria had been granted 
an economic outlet through Dedeagatch. 
A mixed international commission, in- 
cluding a Bulgarian representative, 
guaranteed Bulgaria free transit. The 
Greek coast of the Sea of Marmora had 
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been declared neutral to a depth of about 
nine miles, but the Turkish coast neu- 
tralized reached to a depth of sixty-two 
miles. The islands Imbros and Tenedos 
were annexed to Greece; Turkey had 
been forced to renounce her claims to 
the islands of Lemnos, Samos and others, 
which had been ceded to Greece by the 
London Conference of 1913. Of the 
Dodecanese group, only Casrellorizo had 
been completely lost; all the others, as- 
signed to Italy by the treaty, were trans- 
ferred at once to Greece by a treaty 
signed by the former country simultane- 
ously; Rhodes, it was true, remained un- 
der Italian occupation provisionally, but 
its ultimate reversion was expected. 
Regarding Smyrna, the treaty pro- 
vided for abandonment by Greece of 
part of the Vilayet of Aidin, M. Veni- 
zelos explained, but the entire sanjak of 
Smyrna and certain districts of the san- 
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jaks of Magnes and Akhissar had been 
ceded to the Greeks, moving back the 
frontier to double the distance occupied 
up to this time by Greek forces. In the 
north the frontier was extended as far 
as the middle of the Bay of Adramyti; 
in the south, to Kemer. The conditions 
of the creation of this second Hellenic 
State were as follows: The City of 
Smyrna and its hinterland became de- 
tached territories of Turkey remaining 
technically under Ottoman sovereignty, 
but with Turkey transferring to Greece 
the right to exercise this sovereignty in 
practice. A Turkish flag on a fort near 
Smyrna to be designated by the Allies 
was to symbolize the Turkish ultimate 
ownership. A local Government was to be 
formed, with the right to maintain mil- 
itary forces in Smyrna and the hinter- 
land to preserve order. A local Parlia- 
ment was to be elected assuring propor- 
tional representation of all parts of the 
population, including minority nationals. 
A customs frontier was to be created 
and incorporated within the Kingdom of 
Greece. Turkey obtained the right to 
have a customs zone in the port of 
Smyrna, where she would enjoy full 
freedom of import and export. 


The treaty further provided that 
Greece should present to the League of 
Nations within six months a set of laws 
conforming to these provisions. Elec- 
tions should be postponed until the Greek 
population expelled by the Turks should 
be repatriated, the delay not to exceed 
one year. The relations of the Hellenic 
administration with the local Parliament 
were to be regulated by the Hellenic 
Government in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of Greece. After five years 
the local Parliament by a majority vote 
shall have the right to ask the Council 
of the League of Nations for permanent 
reunion with Greece, to be decided by a 
plebiscitum; should this be favorable, 
Turkey must renounce all rights and 
titles possessed by her in Smyrna and 
the hinterland. The rights of minority 
populations in the zone between the 
mouth of the Dardanelles and the mouth 
of the Bosporus, on the Black Sea, were 
to be assured by the creation of an in- 
ternational commission. 
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ALBANIA 

[For map of Albania see Page 583] 

The murder of Essad Pasha in front 
of the Hotel Continental at Paris, June 
15, and the attack of Albanian rebels 
directly against the Provisional Govern- 
ment and indirectly against the Italian 
troops occupying the Avlona hinterland, 
because these troops had attempted to 
defend the menaced Government, were 
events so handled by certain news 
agencies as to connote the death of an 
excellent patriot in the first place and 
the efforts of a little nation to throw off 
a foreign yoke in the second, so that the 
deduction was invited that the assassin, 
Rustem, who passed through Rome on 
his way to Paris, may have been an 
agent of the Provisional Government, 
which had been recognized by Italy, bent 
on the mission of removing the leader of 
the rebels. 

As a matter of fact Essad Pasha was 
a mere adventurer; in the Balkan war 
he defended Scutari with the Turko-Al- 
banian garrison and then betrayed it to 
the Montenegrins; after the recognition 
of Albania as an independent State by 
the London Ambassadorial Congress in 
1913, for a time he supported the for- 
tunes of the Prince of Wied, who had 
been made sovereign of the new State by 
the powers; he then led a rebellion 
against him and had himself proclaimed 
President.. At that time, as an Al- 
banian chief, he had a small Moslem fol- 
lowing in Central Albania. 

During the first ten months of the 
great war he made an ineffectual effort 
to have the title of President confirmed, 
first by Austria-Hungary and then by 
the Entente. When Italy entered the 
war in the Spring of 1915 he was in 
Rome trying to induce General Poro to 
exchange the strategy of attacking Aus- 
tria-Hungary on the Isonzo for that of a 
campaign through the Balkans. When 
this proved vain he shook the dust of 
Italy from his feet and went to Paris, 
and then to London in a more or less suc- 
cessful attempt to interest the authori- 
ties in his military scheme to bring the 
war to a close in the Balkans. -For cer- 
tain reasons he was, for a time, encour- 
aged by the French; at Saloniki, at the 
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French Headquarters there, he was 
treated more or less as a person of dis- 
tinction. Just before the surrender of 
Bulgaria he returned to Albania and at- 


ESSAD PASHA 
Head of Albanian delegation in Paris, assas- 
sinated by an Albanian student 
(Photo Underwood & Underwood) 


tempted to raise an army. His success 
was doubtful; at any rate, the army 
never took the field. 

During the Peace Conference he was 
at first treated with some consideration 
by the Entente until delegation after 
delegation of Albanians repudiated him; 
he was also repudiated by Albanians 
gbroad, particularly those in the United 
States. 

But Essad Pasha had no connection 
with the revolt of the Moslem and Catho- 
lic Albanians which attempted through 
the month to overthrow the Provisional 
Government and drive out the Italian 
troops. This revolt was inspired by the 
attitude of the United States Govern- 


ment toward the Adriatic aspirations of 
Italy and promoted by funds and muni- 
tions sent by Albanians abroad. On the 
other hand, many Albanian societies in 
the United States expressed their faith 
in the Provisional Government and the 
necessity of an Italian protectorate. 

As most of the alleged news from both 
sides regarding the progress of the mili- 
tary operations was either colored on one 
side or censored on the other for propa- 
ganda purposes, the actual situation was 
unknown. The story that the Italians 


had been obliged to retreat to the protec- 
tion of the warships off Avlona and that 
the rebels numbered 15,000 well-armed 
men was probably correct; as was also 
the story that the Italian garrison was 
being measurably reinforced. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria began the reconstruction of 
her gendarmerie in conformity with the 
terms of the treaty of peace, and Stefan 
G. Dentcheff was appointed press repre- 
sentative of the Bulgarian Legation at 
Washington. A lot of commercial and 
industrial information arrived in Wash- 
ington forwarded by Graham H. Kem- 
per, the American Consul at Sofia, and 
collected by the Near East Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Wool was shown to be the great 
future product of the country if only 
modern methods of cultivation could be 
introduced, while the development of 
railway building since the war was also 
described: 

Bulgaria, because of its economic ex- 
haustion, is not in a position to under- 
take any vast schemes of railway ex- 
tensions, and must perforce confine her 
energies to the improvement of the ex- 
isting system. In view of the altered cir- 
cumstances, the Government is now plan- 
ning to improve the main trunk line— 
the Tsaribrod-Sofia-Mustafa Pasha Line. 
This route, which has already been re- 
laid with heavier rails for a distance of 
fifty kilometers, will be relaid throughout 
its whole length, and it has now been 
decided to take the necessary survey for 
the construction of a double line between 
Tsaribrod and Mustafa Pasha. When 
the financial position has improved the 
Government proposes to proceed with the 
completion of the Shumla-Karnobat Line. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


On May 16, after prolonged neqotia- 
tions between the various Government 
and Opposition Parties, a Coalition Cab- 
inet was formed and accepted by the 
Prince Regent from the hands of M. 
Vesnitch; it contained nine members of 
the Parliamentary Union group of par- 
ties, which was in power in the last Gov- 
ernment, and eight members of the Dem- 
ocratic Union group, which formed the 
Opposition. The list was: 


M. VESNITCH (Old Rad.).Prime Minister 
Dr. TRUMBITCH (Dal.)..Foreign Affairs 
M. DAVIDOVITCH (Lead- 
er of Democratic Party 
and Prime Minister in 
August, 1919) Interior 
M. TRIFKOVITCH (Old 
MORUGAD). oiaa kissin csiens awe Justice 
M. YINTCHITCH (Old 
Radical) Commerce (and 
Foreign Affairs 
in the absence of 
Dr. Trumbitch) 
M. VELISAR YANKO- 
VITCH (Old Radical)....Agriculture 
M. DRINKOVITCH (Na- 
tional Croatian Club)....Posts & Tel. 
M. YITTSA YOVANO- 
VITCH (Old Radical)... Public Works 
M. KORISEC (Leader of , 
Slovene Popular Party)..Transport 
M. PRIBITCHEVITCH 
(Democrat) 
M. RISTA YIVITCH (Mon- 
tenegrin) 
M. MARINKOVITCH 
(Democrat) 
M. KOVATCHEVITCH 
(National Croatian Club).Forests and Mines 
M. KISTA STOYANO- 
VITCH (Democrat) 
M. KRISMAN (? Kristan) 
(Croatian Democrat) 
M. KIUKOVETS (Slovene 
Democrat) Social Policy 
General BRANKO YOVA- 
NOVITCH 
M. RAFAILOVITCH 
(Democrat) Public Health 
M. Protitch, the leader of the Old Radicals 


Public Instruction 


Religious Affairs 


Finance 


Agrarian Reform 


and the last Prime Minister, will also be a 
member of the Cabinet. 


The first work of the new Cabinet was 
to consider the agreement reached by the 
Jugoslav and Italian negotiators at Pal- 
lanza in regard to the settlement of the 
Adriatic problem. 


RUMANIA 


Under the decisions of the Peace Con- 
ference, the area of Rumania was practi- 
cally doubled, ard the population in- 
creased from 7,500,000 to 15,000,000. 
Some details concerning the new prov- 
inces and their resources were noted as 
follows by the British Commercial Agent 


at Bucharest: 

The area of Transylvania is about 5,- 
780,000 hectares and the population 2,- 
600,000 (1911 census). The land’‘is di- 
vided as follows: Cultivated land, 29 per 
cent.; pasture, 14 per cent.; hay, 15 per 
cent.; forest, 38 per cent.; sterile, 4 per 
cent. 

A large number of 
sheep thrive in this country. Iron ores 
are found, and Transylvania and _ the 
Banat produced annually before the war 
230,000 tons of pig iron and 190,000 tons of 
iron and steel. The metal foundries em- 
ployed nearly 20,000 men. Transylvania 
had 2,278 kilometers of railways in 1911. 

The area of Bukowina is about 1,000,- 
000 hectares and the population 800,000. 
The land is divided as follows: Cultivated 
land, 28 per cent.; orchards, 1 per cent.;: 
hay, 12% per cent.; pasture, 12% per 
cent.; forests, 43 per cent. The exports, 
in order of importance, are corn, potatoes, 
sugar beets, &c. It is proposed to erect 
a large paper factory. 

The area of Banat is about 2,800,000 
hectares (with a population of 1,500,000), 
divided as follows: Cultivated land, 11 
per cent.; orchards, 1 per cent. ;-forests, 47 
per cent.; pasture, 28144 per cent.; 
3% per cent.; sterile, 9 per cent. 

The people are occupied mainly in agri- 
cultural pursuits—86%, per cent. being 
rural and 13% per cent. town population. 
The Banat had 1,950 kilometers of rail- 
ways in 1910. 


cattle, horses and 


hay. 





PRIVATE BODYGUARD OF 
PALACE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


SULTAN MOHAMMED VI. AT THE GATE OF THE 


ROYAL 


THE SULTAN IS SEEN STANDING IN THE ARCHWAY 


(@ International) 


Turkey and Her Former Dominions 


Attacks on the Peace Treaty 


NotTe— The 


Turkish Peace Treaty, printed elsewhere in this magazine, is to be modified 


in important details, according to an announcement issued on June 17 by the allied Premiers. 


TURKEY 


received 


HE Turkish Government 
Tr a cipher dispatch on May 14 from 
the head of the Turkish Mission 


at Paris, Tewfik Pasha, containing 
the principal provisions of the Peace 
Treaty. On June 1 the full text arrived 
at Constantinople. Criticism of the 
terms meanwhile arose from three 
sources—the Government organs, the Na- 
tionalist papers, and the anti-Nationalist 
papers. There was not a phase of the 
treaty which was not attacked from all 
three sources. 


Aside from the loss of territory the 
Government papers condemned the main- 
tenance of the capitulations and their 
extension to subjects of States which had 
not previously enjoyed capitulary rights; 
also the grant of wide administrative 
powers to the International Commission 
which will control the Straits, on the 
ground that it would reduce Turkish 
sovereignty at Constantinople to a mere 
shadow. Finally, it was asserted that 
the majority of the population in Cilicia, 


North Syria, and in the Urfa, Diarbekir 
and Mosul regions is Turkish and should 
not be handed over to the States of Syria 
and Mesopotamia. The Government 
press waived the Smyrna _ grievance, 
trusting to a reversal in the plebiscite, 
but the absolute surrender of Thrace was 
declared to be unendurable, as it brought 
the Greeks to the very gates of Con- 
stantinople. 


The Nationalist organs, the most pro- 
nounced of which are published in 
Angora and Adrianople, contained a 
number of manifestoes addressed to the 
Ulema, to officers and soldiers returned 
from captivity, and to the “youth of 
Turkey and the Ottoman Army.” They 
called upon the Turkish people not to 
support Damad Ferid Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier. All patriots in Stambul were 
urged to repair at once either to Angora 
or Adrianople and join “the defenders 
of their country.” “What is the use 
of remaining in Stambul,” it was asked, 
“if the Greeks are to occupy Thrace up 
to the Tchataldja lines? Constantinople 
will be a prison rather than a capital, 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS OF THE YORKSHIRE 


JERUSALEM. THE HILL IN THE 


FAMOUS IN NEW 


and the Greek Prime Minister will be- 
come the Turkish Grand Vizier.’ 

The anti-Nationalist organ, the Peyam- 
Sabah, published a _ leading article 
from its editor, Ali Kemal, who, after 
declaring that the Nationalists and 
the Committee of Union and Progress 
were to blame for having brought this 
humiliating treaty to pass, roundly as- 
sumed that the terms were such as to 
deprive Turkey of all hope of leading 
an independent national life. Three 
courses, added Ali Kemal, were open to 
the Turkish people: 

1. To throw themselves upon the mercy 
of the powers, pointing out that the loss 
of Smyrna will injure Turkey without 
advantages to the Greeks, while the 
Tchataldja frontier will cause endless hos- 
tility between the races and envenom 
future relations. 

2. To sign the treaty and trust to the 
future to improve Turkey’s position; but 
what Turkish statesman can sign such a 
treaty? 

3. To offer passive 
execution of the 
hope of armed 


resistance to the 
peace terms, since the 
resistance is vain. 

On May 17 Salih Pasha, who was 
Grand Vizier before Damad Ferid Pasha, 
with about fifty notables eluded the 
police and “escaped” to Angora to join 
the Nationalist leader, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. 


REGIMENT ON PATROL DUTY NEAR 


BACKGROUND IS THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 
TESTAMENT SCENES 


On May 21 the Entente Liberal Party 
organized a’ public meeting at Stambul, 
where order was maintained by the 
Turkish police, assisted by the inter- 
allied police. The speakers included 
Sabri Effendi, the former Sheik-ul-Is- 
lam; the Senator and philosopher, Riga 
Twelfik; Said Mahir, the ex-Deputy for 
Smyrna; Rassih Bey, and a Turkish 
schoolmistress. There were between 
three and four thousand in the audience. 
Sabri Effendi made a speech typical of 
all, in which he said: 


We prefer that the whole of our coun- 
try should be occupied by one of the 
great powers rather than accept. the 
peace conditions. Our sole weapon con- 
sists of the power of speech and senti- 
ment, and we have confidence in divine 
justice for the setlement of our destiny. 
He referred to Great Britain as the 

greatest Mohammedan power, and ex- 
pressed the hope that Great Britain 
would therefore take into consideration 
the appeal of the Moslem Turks. Said 
Mahir declared that Islamism would 
never submit to a civilization whose 
emblem was the cross. 

Even the papers which have been con- 
sistently pro-Entente since the armistice, 
like the Alemdar and the Turkish 
Times, declared that the only evidence 
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BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS GUARDING ST. STEPHEN’S GATE, JERUSALEM, 


SAID TO BE THE GATE 


WHERE STEPHEN WAS STONED TO DEATH IN THE 


TIME OF CHRIST 


of civic courage now left would be not 
to sign the treaty. 
A communiqué appeared in the press 


from the court-martial announcing that 
the following Nationalist chiefs had 
been condemned to death by default for 
high treason, rebellion, and instigation 
of a long list of crimes ranging from 
massacre to confiscation of funds be- 
longing to orphanages: Mustapha Kemal 
“Effendi” of Saloniki, ex-Inspector 
General of the Third Army; Kara Vassif 
Bey; Ari Fuad Pasha, ex-commander of 
the 20th Army Corps; the convert to 
Islam, Ahmed Rustem, formerly known 
as Alfred Rustem Bilinski, ex-Ambas- 
‘ sador at Washington; Dr. Adnan Bey 
and his wife, Halida Edib Hanum. With 
the exception of Kara Vassif, who was 
in British custody at Malta, and Ahmed 
Rustem, who was believed to be in Italy, 
all the foregoing were with the leader, 
Mustapha Kemal, at Angora. 


The Nationalist papers which con- 


tained the manifestoes against the 
treaty also brought the first official 
news to Constantinople of the opposition 
Government established at Angora by 
Mustapha Kemal. His so-called National 
Assembly was composed partly of dele- 
gates “ elected ” in the proportion of five 
per sanjak, plus a certain number of 


Deputies of the dissolved Chamber at 
Stambul, and was invested with the 
functions of both a legislative and ex- 
ecutive body. Its officials were Mus- 
tapha Kemal, President of the Assem- 
bly; Nejm-ed-Din Arif (ex-Speaker of 
the Turkish Parliament), Second Presi- 
dent; Shelebi Konia, head of the Mevlevi 
Dervishes, First Vice President, and the 
head of the Bektashi Dervish Order, 
Second Vice President. 

This Assembly had voted to refuse to 
be bound by any treaty negotiated by the 
Turkish Government as at present con- 
stituted, and would decline to recognize 
any peace treaty unless negotiated by 
persons delegated by itself. The As- 
sembly also enacted that any person 
guilty of action, speech, or propaganda 
hostile to the National Assembly should 
be liable to the death penalty. 


Angora is 215 miles southeast of Con- 
stantinople, to which it is connected by 
rail. The collapse of the Sultan’s troops 
left the British alone to guard the Bos- 
porus and Marmora littoral and the 
railway terminals opposite the Golden 
Horn at Scutari. The Nationalists ad- 
vanced their lines so as to be just out of 
fire of the British warships patrolling 
the Straits, and, on June 5, drew the 
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SULTAN MOHAMMED VI. 
Latest portrait of Turkish ruler, taken in 
Constantinople 
(@ International) 


warships’ fire near Touzla, thirty-eight 
miles west of [smid. 


On June 12 Damad Ferid Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, left Stambul for Paris 
via Italy. On July 11 he is expected to 
tell the allied peace delegation that he 
cannot sign the treaty, for if he did so 
his life would pay the forfeit. Before he 
departed on the steamer Goljemal, which 
will land him at Taranto, four men con- 
victed of conspiring against his life were 
publicly hanged. Among them were 
Kasad Riza Pasha, a General of artil-. 
lery, and Michad Pasha, formerly in 
command of the Turkish troops at the 
Dardanelles. 


THRACE 


From interallied sources of informa- 
tion the situation in Thrace was deduced 
as follows: 


On May 12 the French raised the Tri- 
color on all the railway stations in West- 
ern and Turkish Thrace and announced 
that they would continue to operate the 
railways until the Greeks occupied the 
territory. This implied sufficient de- 
tachments of French troops as railway 
guards. Up to May 22 only about fifty 
suspect Bulgars had actually appeared 
at Kirk Kilisse, thirty-five miles east of 
Adrianople, and 150 in the neighboring 
villages. ; 


In every considerable village there 
was an organization under a Turkish 
Captain and Lieutenant. This con- 
trolled an amount of military munitions 
greatly exceeding that believed to exist. 
There was no real rapprochement be- 
tween the Bulgars and the Turks. In 
the week of May 22 Tjafar Tayar Pasha 
convened a meeting of notables at 
Adrianople. This decided, by a vote of 
118 to 82, to resist the Greek occupa- 
tion; but the minority complained that 
Tayar Pasha only obtained a majority 
by” packing the meeting with officers. 
The total force that could be counted 
upon to resist the Greeks in Turkish 
Thrace was estimated at 8,000. Against 
these the Greeks could bring three 
divisions. 


To this information was added that 
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contained in a letter received from 
Adrianople. This stated that Tayar 
Pasha had attempted to restore the 
fortifications of the city and had placed 
batteries in position at Pavlokeui and 
Uzun-Keupru, and that 3,800 well-armed 
troops and irregulars had moved to the 
latter station, which was not far from 
the former Bulgar-Turkish frontier. 
Finally, the Turkish Thracian Commit- 
tee had imposed a per capita tax of 5 
liras on the population for a war budget. 
The Nationalist press of Adrianople, 
as well as the press of Sofia, made capi- 
tal out of the report of the French cen- 
sors on the population of Thrace. Ac- 
cording to Greek official figures, the 
total population of 204,000 included 
82,000 Turks, 76,000 Greeks and 35,000 
Bulgars. According to the French re- 
port there were 86,000 Mussulmans, of 
whom 74,000 were Turks and 12,000 Po- 
maks or Bulgar converts to Islam; 56,000 
rreeks and 54,000 Bulgars, of whom sev- 
eral hundred were political refugees. 


PALESTINE 


Several events showed that the British 
Government has the intention de facto if 
not de jure, as the mandatary of Pales- 
tine, to carry out its promise made in 
November, 1917, in favor of the Holy 
Land as “a national home for the Jew- 
ish people.” About the middle of May 
Herbert Louis Samuel, an Oxford honor 
man, with a fine record for administra- 
tive work behind him as Special Com- 
missioner to Belgium, Home Secretary, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Postmaster General and President of. the 
Local Government Board, reached Lon- 
don after a tour of several weeks’ in- 
vestigation in Palestine with an impor- 
tant report for Downing Street. His 
statement on the conditions there, issued 
in Cairo, extracts of which were pub- 
lished in these columns last month, 
cleared the air in regard to the mis- 
conceptions of “ Zionism” entertained 
not only by Moslems, both Arabs and 
Turks, but by many interested Christian 
church communities as well. 

On June 1 he was appointed High 
Commissioner of Palestine and twelve 
days later he was knighted by King 


George, and made preparations for his 
return to Palestine with his new rank 
and office on June 20. Meanwhile he 
announced the purposes of the British 
mandate as follows: 


Complete religious liberty will be main- 
tained in Palestine. Places sacred to the 
great religions will remain in control of 
the adherents of those religions. Civilian 
administration for the country will be 
established immediately. The higher 
ranks will consist of British officials of 
ability and experience. The other ranks 
will be open to the local population, 
irrespective of creed. Order will be 
firmly enforced. The economic develop- 
ment of the country will be actively pro- 
moted. 

In accordance with the decision of the 
allied and associated powers measures 
will be adopted to reconstruct the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine. The 
yearnings of the Jewish people for 2,000 
years, of which the modern Zionist move- 
ment is the latest expression, will at 
last be realized. The steps taken to this 
end will be consistent with scrupulous 
respect for the rights of the present non- 
Jewish inhabitants. 

The country has room for a larger pop- 
ulation than it now contains, and Pales- 
tine, properly provided with roads, rail- 
ways, harbors, and electric power, with 
the soil more highly cultivated, the waste 
lands reclaimed, forests planted and ma- 
laria extirpated, with town and village 
industries encouraged, can maintain a 
large additional population not only with- 
out hurt, but, on the contrary, with much 
advantage to the present inhabitants. 

Immigration of the character that is 
needed will be admitted into the country 
in proportion as its development allows 
employment.to be found. Above all, edu- 
cational and spiritual influences will be 
fostered in the hope that once more there 
may radiate from the Holy Land the 
moral forces of service to mankind. 

On the eve of the publication of Sir 
Herbert’s program the League of British 
Jews, while warning “ hot-headed Zion- 
ists,” took occasion to annotate as fol- 
lows the Government’s view as it had up 
to that time been declared—observations 
which may or may not have played their 
part in shaping Sir Herbert’s program: 

The declaration of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment does not mean (1) a Jewish 
State, unless at some distant future the 
Jews should outnumber the other ele- 
ments in the population. It does not 
mean (2) Jewish ascendency, unless such 
were to come by superior moral and 
mental qualities on the part of the Jews. 
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It only involves (3) a free field for the 
people of many lands in the development 
of the country. It does not (4) seek to 
displace the Palestinian. Recognizing the 
excellent work done by the agricultural 
colonies of Jews, all it says is (5) thar 
the Jews shall be free to continue what 
they have so well begun. Wise words, 
no less timely than the accompanying 
warning to hot-headed Zionists. B t can 
this interpretation be truly regarded as 
the obvious meaning of those ill-chosen 
words, ‘‘ A national home fer the Jewish 
people ’’? 

Toward the end of May in London the 
Zionist Executive Committee was mak- 
ing preparations to start a “drive” to 
secure £25,000,000 to enable the organi- 
zation to start the work in Palestine on 


a large scale. . 


SMYRNA 


A hundred kilometers from the coast 
of Smyrna, according to Sir Philip Gibbs, 
the correspondent of The New York 
Times at the City of Smyrna, “the 
Greek Army faces Turkish soldiers en- 
rolled, armed and disciplined, mostly 
against their- will, by Mustapha Kemal 
and his confederates in disobedience to 
the Sultan’s orders, but in secret alliance 
with all those Turks who under the old 
régime lived by the system of political 
tyranny, corruption, and plunder which 
it embodied.” 

Sir Philip’s dispatch, dated June 7, con- 
firmed the atrocities to which the Greek 
population had been subjected by the 
Turks during the last six years—their 
villages destroyed, their beautiful vine- 
yards leveled, and the owners either 
slain or scattered through the cities of 
the Levant. Sir Philip had been told 
that it would not be safe for him to live 
in Smyrna or the neighborhood. He dis- 
covered nothing but peace, tranquillity 
and work, and added this in regard to 
the Greek administration: 


Under the wise guidance of Venizelos 
the Greeks are administering their Tur- 
kish territory with justice and mercy, 
and with even a generous spirit, to the 
Turkish population. The Prefect of 
Smyrna is a Turk, Hadji Bey, and all the 
Turkish officials of the municipality have 
remained at their posts with authority 
over the civil side of the administration. 
I took coffee with Hadji Bey and his 
assistants, and they told me that the 
Greek rule had been accepted by the 
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Turks in Smyrna with 
without rebellion. 

The problem of the Greeks is difficult, 
and the courage of the people will be 
tested by what the next twelve months 
holds for them. With Mustapha Kemal 
raising Turkish levies against them, they 
cannot demobilize their army, and the 
daily cost of maintaining these officers 
and men is a dreadful drain upon the 
resources of the State. Unless communi- 
cation is established between the coast 
and the interior the port of Smyrna will 
be idle and empty and many Greek mer- 
chants will be ruined. The line held by 
the Kemalists must be broken by force 
or by persuasion or the Greek hold will 
be hard to maintain. If Kemal’s line is 
broken by force there may be guerrilla 
warfare among the mountains, which will 
be long-enduring and costly to both sides. 

That is the gloomy side of the picture 
for the Greeks, but I find them full of 
hope and with spirits elated by the great 
chance which fortune offers them. 


SYRIA 


With the raising of the so-called siege 
of Aintab by a French column and the 
unconfirmed report that the besieging 
Turkish Nationalists had surrendered, 
General Gouraud issued a statement at 
Beirut on May 21 saying that normal 
conditions had been restored throughout 
the hinterland. 

At Cairo on May 19 General. Nuri 
Pasha, who represented “ King” Feisal 
at San Remo, made a statement in which 
he denied that the recent attacks on the 
Jews in Jerusalem and by Arab bands on 
French outposts had the encouragement 
of official Arabians or Syrians; on the 
contrary, the officials were using all 
their influence to- prevent such actions, 
and the Arab Government would wel- 
come an investigation. He declared, also, 
with emphasis, that it was untrue that 
Emir Feisal refused to go to Paris un- 
less the independence of Syria and his 
position as King were recognized. The 
real reason was that he felt that if he 
left Syria serious troubles might break 
out. 


resignation and 


PERSIA 


Last month the subject of Persia was 
left with both the British and the Persian 
Governments apprehensive of the mili- 
tary situation at Teheran as influenced 
by the news of the Bolshevist victory at 
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Baku, whence a road now leads to the 
Persian capital, and by the unrest among 
a Cossack detachment stationed at the 
latter place since the armistice. When 
the Bolshiviki next took possession of 
the Caspian seaport of Enzeli, south of 
Baku and only seventy miles north of 
Teheran, the event started a false re- 
port that they had reached the Persian 
capital. This news, on June 8, filled the 
London press with consternation until 
Prince Firuz Mirza, the Persian Foreign 
Minister, who happened to be in London, 
showed a communication sent to Teheran 
by M. Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist Foreign 
Commissioner, declaring that the Soviet 
Government had no intention to invade 
Persia and would withdraw its troops 
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from Enzeli as soon as it had removed 
the ships and munitions stored there for 
the aid of General Denikin. 

Whatever be the exact truth in regard 
to the Bolshevist invasion of Persia, eith- 
er armed or diplomatic, and the alleged 
loss of British prestige at Teheran, 
through the agency of M. Bravin, the 
Soviet Civil Commissioner for the Middle 
East, Prince Firuz, put the matter 
squarely up to the British Government 
and to the League of Nations. He asked 
the former to invoke the defensive terms 
of the Anglo-Persian Treaty, and the 
latter to apply Article XI. of the cove- 
nant. The League of Nations took up 
the matter on June 15. 


Complex Situation in the Caucasus 


The Bolshevist Coup at Baku 


GEORGIA 
f NEW phase in the mutual relations 


of the Caucasus republics began 

with the establishment of a Soviet 
Government at Baku, the capital of 
Azerbaijan, on April 28-29. Georgia and 
Armenia, both actually at war with the 
Tartar Republic, were placed thereby in 
a difficult position. Severe fighting be- 
tween the Georgians and Tartars was 
temporarily ended by the conclusion of 
an armistice on May 19. This truce 
found the battlefront within twenty-five 
miles of Tiflis, the Georgian capital, 
where 3,000 Georgian wounded had ar- 
rived. Despite the fact that Georgia had 
concluded an agreement with Moscow 
based on Soviet recognition of its inde- 
pendence and of its right to the posses- 
sion of the combined with a pledge that 
its territory should not be invaded— 
British-administered province of Batum 
—dispatches from this region dated May 
29 indicated that in the fighting on the 
Azerbaijan front the Georgians had 
taken Bolshevist prisoners, a fact which 
was accepted as evidence that the Geor- 
gians were also fighting the Bolsheviki 
on this front. The armistice signed at 
Baku was for seven days, but after four 


days’ truce hostilities broke out afresh. 
A defensive alliance between Georgia 
and Armenia was in process of forma- 
tion. 


ARMENIA 


At the time of the Baku coup Arme- 
nian and Tartar delegates were actually 
negotiating at Tiflis the question of sus- 
pending the hostilities which had arisen 
over the districts of Shusha and Zanze- 
gur, where an Armenian minority re- 
sided. Armenia was abruptly summoned * 
by the Bolshevist authorities on May 2, 
before the negotiations were concluded, 
to evacuate these districts forthwith. 
Other demands included the release of. 
Armenian Communists arrested by the 
Erivan Government and refusal to grant 
asylum to deserters from the anti-Bol- 
shevist Volunteer Army. 

These demands were at first rejected 
by M. Khatissian, the Premier-President 
of Armenia, but the powerful Dashnak- 
zoutian party won the day and an agree- 
ment with the Soviet authorities was 
concluded. By this agreement, as well 
as by making terms with the Turkish 
Nationalist leader, Kiazim Kara Bekir, 
at Erzerum, Armenia made her southern 
front safe from attack and gained hope 
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of forestalling further massacres in 
Cilicia. 

This defection of Armenia to Bolshe- 
vism was regarded both by the Allies 
and by many prominent Armenians with 
the deepest concern. It was reported 
from Canstantinople on May 12 that the 
Khatissian Government had been over- 
thrown by a Bolshevist uprising at 
Erivan and that an Armenian Maximalist 
had assumed power. Advices received on 
May 25 by the Armenian diplomatic rep- 
resentative at Tiflis, however, indicated 
that the loyal Armenians had crushed 
this new régime and that a loyal Arme- 
nian Army was in control of Alexan- 
dropol. 

That Armenia,~ despite the forced 
agreement with the Soviet Government, 
did not intend to accept invasion of her 
territory with equanimity was shown by 
her action in protesting to Moscow 
against the crossing of the frontier at 
Uzuncala by two Bolshevist cavalry reg- 
iments on May 21 and in dispatching 
troops to bar their way. The formal 
armistice with Armenia remained un- 
broken, but great uncertainty prevailed 
regarding the future. 


AZERBAIJAN 


The situation of the Armenians in 


Asia Minor, according to information re- 
ceived by Sir Philip Gibbs in Smyrna 
toward the beginning of June, was des- 
perate, the Turkish Nationalists and 
Arabs having vowed their extermination. 

The situation at Baku underwent little 
change. The members of the Mussavet 
Government had fled and the town was 
quiet by May 6. A garrison of 6,000 
Red troops with a small local force was 
in control. Chief Commissary Nari- 
manov presided over the new Soviet 
Government. Some twenty British citi- 
zens, arrested at the time of the coup, 
had been placed under surveillance. It 
was reported from Tiflis on May 30 that 
the Soviet Government at Baku had been 
removed from power by the Bolshevist 
emissary, Pankratov, sent from Moscow. 
About 60,000 Bolshevist troops were con- 
centrated in the region of Baku at the 
end of May. These forces had not par- 
ticipated largely in the fighting against 
the Georgians and the Armenians. 
Through the capture by the Bolsheviki 
of the Denikin fleet at Enzeli—the chief 
port of Persia—they gained domination . 
of the Black Sea. Enzeli itself was cap- 
tured by the Red forces on May 18 and 
the small British force stationed there 
was driven out. [For details of this 
eapture see article on Persia. ] 


Poland’s War on Moscow 
A Month’s Heavy Fighting 


[For map of Poland see Page 575] 


POLAND 


HE anti-Bolshevist campaign of the 
Poles, supported by the Ukrainians, 
on a wide-flung line reaching down 

to Kiev, continued during the month 
under review with varying success. But 
the Red forces struck back hard, and at 
times claimed more or less important 
victories: Moscow, by its wireless serv- 
ice, admitted the capture of Kiev on 
May 6. George Renwick, who made a 
special trip from Warsaw to Kiev, found 
this formerly bright and prosperous city 
in an indescribable condition of filth and 
desolation after the long Bolshevist oc- 
cupation. Water and sanitation were be- 


ing re-established toward the end of 
May, and some of the shops were being 
reopened. 

Meanwhile the Poles concentrated on 
the front south of Kiev in Podolia, and 
were heading their advance toward 
Odessa, their ultimate objective, toward 
the middle of May. The Soviet Govern- 
ment, after issuing an urgent proclama- 
tion asking nation-wide support against 
Poland, bent every effort to dispatching 
strong reinforcements to the menaced 
front. Such auxiliary forces were ar- 
riving between the Dnieper and Dniester 


‘on May 17, and new brigades were again 


attacking Kiev. The reorganization of 
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the Ukrainian Army was being carried 
on as fast as possible, in order to re- 
lieve the Polish troops when Odessa was 
reached. The Poles were leaving the 
civil administration of the country en- 
tirely to the Ukrainian Government, 
provisionally located at Vinnitsa, and 
declared their intention to withdraw as 
soon as their military objects were at- 
tained. Petlura, after a tour of the 
captured towns, which welcomed their 
liberation from the Bolsheviki with joy, 
sent a message to General Pilsudski 
expressing his gratitude to Poland for 
aiding in the work of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. 

The first evidence of the Bolshevist 
onslaught in the northern sector, which 
later assumed considerable proportions, 
occurred on May 18, when the Bolshe- 
viki launched an attack between the 
River Dvina and Borisov, forcing the 
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Poles to give ground. During the next 
few days the Reds attacked in waves, in 
an effort to break the Polish lines and 
open communication with East Prussia 
via Dvinsk. The fiercest fighting seen 
in months raged along a front ninety 
miles in length. Sixteen Red divisions 
(about 96,000 men) were _ identified 
among the reinforcements constantly ar- 
riving. The Soviet forces were aided by 
airplanes and armored trains. The Poles 
were fighting strongly, and the official 
communiqué stated that the Bolsheviki 
were being repulsed at almost every 
point. Red troops which succeeded in 
crossing the upper Beresina River, 
south of Borisov, were thrown back 
across the river with heavy losses, and 
were encircled and captured by hun- 
dreds. Fighting continued along the 
whole front, where the Poles encountered 
the heaviest forces they had ever had 
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to face. Soviet cavalry was being used 
effectively in the swampy districts. The 
two hostile armies swayed back and 
forth, territory constantly changing 
hands. Polish reinforcements sent by 
train broke the impact of the Red of- 
fensive definitely, and it became the turn 
of the Polish forces to attack. 

The Polish counteroffensive began on 
June 2 and gradually swung eastward 
over the ground that had been lost. In 
this forward movement the Poles drove 
eighteen miles into the Bolshevist front, 
and routed the Soviet soldiers eastward 
all along the line. The heaviest fighting 
occurred north of Borisov, where the 
Bolsheviki were endeavoring to break 
the Polish Vilna defense. General Pil- 
sudski in person watched the progress 
of the Polish offensive, which was con- 
tinuing favorably on June 9. The Poles 
had broken the desperate resistance 
of the Russians and had annihilated 
the 3d and 12th Soviet Divisions. 
They had captured several towns, and 
the enemy’s morale was much impaired. 
The whole Kovno-Vilna-Minsk line, 
where most of the fighting occurred, is 
famous in history as the scene of much 
of the tragedy and heroism of Napo- 
leon’s historic retreat. 

In the south the fighting was on a 
smaller scale. The Red forces made 
strenuous but ineffectual efforts to bat- 
ter in the Kiev bridgehead from May 28 
on. South of Kiev the Reds concen- 
trated large forces in a drive northwest 
to compel the Poles to evacuate the city. 
At this point the Poles launched a 
counteroffensive, which drove the Red 
troops back. A _ Bolshevist flotilla on 
the Dnieper which was trying to cut the 
Polish communications to Kiev was 
routed by the Kosciusko aviators with 
machine guns and bombs; one monitor 
was sunk. Moscow reported heavy 
losses suffered by the Poles fifty miles 
southwest of Kiev on June 5. The Bol- 
shevist attacks between the Dnieper and 
the Dniester broke down completely, de- 
spite the bringing up of an infantry 
division and 16,000 cavalry, and the on- 
slaught on the Kiev bridgehead lines 
made no progress. An attack on the 
Red forces in the Crimea, reinforced by 


tanks, armored cars and trains, met with 
initial success, but was checked, accord- 
ing to Moscow wireless, around June 9. 

While obstinate fighting on both the 
northern and southern fronts was pro- 
ceeding, General Pilsudski had returned 
to Warsaw, well satisfied with the results 
of the Polish campaign, as placing Po- 
land in a strong position for the making 
of future terms of peace with Moscow. 

But suddenly the tables were turned 
on the Poles by an unforeseen stroke of 
Russian strategy. The conqueror of 
Denikin, General Budenny, who com- 
mands the Red army on the Ukrainian 
front between the Dnieper and Dniester 
Rivers, reported to Trotzky his despair 
of retaking Kiev. Trotzky at once sent 
him strong reinforcements and ordered 
him to begin a drive on a date when his 
movements would coincide with impor- 
tant action elsewhere in the north. On 
the night of June 9, with 5,000 of his 
Red cavalry, General Budenny drove 
boldly through the centre of the Polish 
lines west of Byelaya Tsirko, southwest 
of Kiev. After going a few miles furth- 
er, he divided his cavalry into three de- 
tachments, one moving on Berdichev, 
another on Fastova, cutting in two 
places the southernmost of the three 
railway lines to Kiev, while the centre 
detachment rode on to Jitomir, entering 
it June 12, before the Polish General 
Staff was aware of the drive. The raid- 
ers spent June 10 burning farms, ripping 
up railroad tracks, destroying rolling 
stock and capturing stores. 

Through Jitomir runs the central of 
the three lines of communication to Kiev. 
This line was saved by the action of the 
Polish infantry posts and cavalry patrols, 
just as the Reds were about to isolate 
Kiev and jeopardize 50,000 Polish troops. 
Pilsudski dispatched orders to General 
Rydzmigly, the Polish commander of 
Kiev, not to make a stand there, but to 
evacuate the city at once. This was ac- 
complished in good order by June 18. 
Meanwhile, on June 11, one Polish air- 
plane squadron from Korostyshev, the 
Red objective, and another squadron 
from Kiev suddenly routed the Budenny 
raiders from Jitomir and Fastova, play- 
ing havoe after driving them to cover 





in a forest. By June 15 the Poles had 
established a strong position at Jitomir 
and were consolidating their lines from 
the Dvina southward along the Beresina, 
after having won a battle on the north- 
ern front and ousted the Reds from ter- 
ritory gained in the recent offensive. 
However, the whole Polish front was fac- 
ing constantly greater odds, the Reds 
having ‘concentrated thirty-three divi- 
sions against them, by far the largest 
force the Poles have yet had to cope 
with. 

Elections to the new Diet were held 
on May 16. The results were as follows: 
German National People’s Party, 34; So- 
cial Democrats, 19; Independents, 21; 
Centre Party, 17; German Democratic 
Party, 10; Free Economic Association 
Party, 12; Polish Party, 7. 

The Minister of Public Health in War- 
saw, in a letter of thanks to the Ameri- 
can people, stated that 1,200,000 Polish 
children and Polish mothers were receiv- 
ing their daily meal from American food- 
stuffs. 
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By executive decree of May 26, Brazil 
recognized the Republic of Poland, and 
the first Minister of Poland to Brazil 
presented his credentials on the follow- 
ing day. Brazil accepted the principle 
of the independence of Poland on Aug. 
17, 1918, while the war was still in 
progress. 

The situation of the “ free city of Dan- 
zig ” is now becoming clarified. The city 
since Feb. 9 has been under interallied 
occupation.. A Constitution for the new 
republic has been drawn up by all par- 
ties, inclusive of the Independent Social- 
ists and the Poles. This follows the lines 
of the Constitutions of the Free Towns 
of Hamburg, Lubeck and Bremen. The 
name chosen was “the Free and Hanse 
Town of Danzig.” The official language 
is to be German. The People’s Diet is to 
consist of 120 members. The electoral 
system is to be similar to that now ex- 
isting in Germany. The Constitution 
was placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations. 


Soviet Russia’s Trade Negotiations 
The War With, Poland 


HE outstanding features of the Rus- 
T sian situation during the month un- 
der review were the continuance of 
the Polish-Ukrainian campaign against 


the Soviet Government and Moscow’s 
success in finally bringing about nego- 
tiations with her representatives ‘in Lon- 
don regarding a resumption of trade. 
One aspect of the Denikin liquidation 
in South Russia was the intervention of 
Great Britain on behalf of the remnant 
of Denikin’s army commanded by Gen- 
eral Wrangel, whom the Bolsheviki, fol- 
fowing their successful drive against the 
former, cooped up in the Crimea. Ac- 
cording to a statement issued by Gen- 
eral Wrangel on April 24—only recently 
made available —the final collapse of 
Denikin had just occurred when Great 
Britain, on April 4, sent a note to Ad- 
miral de Robeck, the British High Com- 
missioner in Constantinople, declaring 


that General Denikin must accept media- 
tion to bring the civil war in South Rus- 
sia to a close, and that if he declined to 
do so all British aid would be with- 
drawn from him and the British Gov- 
ernment would not be responsible for 
the consequences. 

General Wrangel, to whom the British 
note was transmitted in Denikin’s stead, 
after taking counsel with his staff, sent 
de Robeck a reply admitting that it was 
impossible to continue the struggle with- 
out allied aid, and accepting the British 
offer of mediation on the strict condition 
that the safety of the Southern Army 
be secured. On April 19 General Wran- 
gel received from Admiral Seymour, 
commander of the British fleet in the 
Black Sea, a copy of a note addressed 
by the British Government to M. Tchit- 
cherin, Soviet Commissary of Foreign 
Affairs, calling upon the Bolsheviki to 
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cease hostilities and to guarantee the in- 
violability of the Crimea, saying that 
otherwise the British naval forces would 
be ordered to take measures to prevent 
the occupation of the Crimea by the Bol- 
sheviki. The order closed with an ex- 
pression of General Wrangel’s determi- 
nation to fight for every foot of Russian 
territory, and to make strenuous efforts 
to snatch victory from the Bolsheviki 
pending their consent to cease hostilities. 

Meanwhile negotiations with the Brit- 
ish continued, and Moscow wireless ad- 
vices of May 8 reported that the con- 
versations between M. Tchitcherin and 
Earl Curzon, acting for Great Britain, 
had had the following results: Earl Cur- 
zon had proposed direct discussions be- 
tween the Soviet Government and Gen- 
eral Wrangel, in which British officers 
should take part. He had demanded, 
meanwhile, a guarantee against further 
attacks of General Wrangel. M. Tchit- 
cherin states that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was prepared to meet the British 
desires fully in these respects, and was 
also willing to take British interests in 
the Caucasus into consideration. 

Profiting by the slackening of the Bol- 
shevist attempt to reach the Crimea, at- 
tributed by military observers mainly to 
the effect of the Polish offensive, Gen- 
eral Wrang} in the month under review 
disbanded the volunteer forces and or- 
ganized a regular army under the strict- 
est discipline; more than 70,000 troops 
were under arms, prepared to assume 
the offensive. 

On June 14 General Wrangel’s forces 
were reported to be advancing north- 
ward from the Crimea and the Sea: of 
Azov in three columns. They had been 
phenomenally successful against the 
Bolsheviki and had established a front 
along Kaskovka on the Dnieper east- 
ward through Melitopol to Mariopol. 
They had captured 4,000 Bolshevist pris- 
oners and forty big guns of the 100 es- 
timated to be in the possession of the 
Bolsheviki. General Wrangel had lost 
only 800 men. His three columns had 
advanced simultaneously from Perekop, 
Guenitz and Mariopol, clearing the Bol- 
sheviki from both the-Crimean Peninsula 
and the shore of the Sea of Azov. His 
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army was equipped with airplanes and 
armored cars. 

The joint campaign undertaken by the 
Poles and Ukrainians on April 24 along 
a 250-mile front between the Pripet and 
the Dniester had resulted by May 4 in 
the penetration of the _  Bolshevist- 
Ukrainian front to a depth of seventy 
miles, with a maximum advance toward 
Kiev of 100 miles. Great alarm in Soviet 
Russia followed the capture of Kiev on 
May 6. Troops from the Urals and the 
interior, including many mercenary Mon- 
golian units, were at once sent to the 
Polish front. It was reported from War- 
saw on May 20 that General Alexei A. 
Brusiloff, former Commander in Chief of 
the Russian armies, had assumed com- 
mand. The tide of, war fluctuated for 
several days. Red troops crossed the 
Beresina and were flung back about May 
24. [For later developments see article 
on Poland.] 

The Soviet Government on May 25 ad- 
dressed a wireless message to the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and the United States, declaring that 
the Soviet Republics of Russia and the 
Ukraine were free from territorial am- 
bitions, had no aggressive designs on 
other countries, and were devoting them- 
selves only to economic reconstruction 
when Poland, ignoring all Moscow’s ef- 
forts to open negotiations with Warsaw, 
launched this new attack. Charges of 
barbarism against the Polish soldiers 
were preferred. M. Tchitcherin also sent 
a protest to M. Millerand against 
France’s rendering military service to 
the Poles by allowing French military 
instructors to train the Polish Army. 

In Siberia the situation underwent lit- 
tle change. Japan still held the region 
around Vladivostok and was trying to 
set up a buffer State in the Transbaikal. 

In a series of articles published in May 
the special correspondent of The New 
York Globe and Chicago Daily News de- 
scribed the régime of horror and atrocity 
instituted in Siberia by Cossack forces 
and by their leader, Semenov, before 
Kolchak’s fall. According to this writer, 
armored trains were used to scour the 
country in search of alleged Bolsheviki; 
hundreds of men, many of them innocent, 
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were tortured, murdered, mutilated, 
drowned in holes cut through the ice; 
women were ravished indiscriminately. 
The story as told is a ghastly one, equal- 
ing, if not outrivaling, any of the tales 
of horror narrated of the Bolsheviki 
themselves. Lieutenant Beliakovsky, 
who was commissioned to report on 
these crimes, stated that Semenov was 


GREGORY KRASSIN 
Russian Bolshevist envoy in London, negotiat- 
ing for resumption of trade relations 
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drunk most of the time and that many 
of the orders producing these atrocities 
were signed by him when he was in that 
condition. 

As a result of their representations at 
the San Remo conference the Soviet au- 
thorities won their first success in the 
direction of trade resumption when 
Gregory Krassin, head of the Russian 
trade delegation, then at Copenhagen, 
was informed at the beginning of May 


that allied representatives had been au- 
thorized to negotiate with him in London. 
The Russian trade delegates, headed by 
M. Krassin, a member of the Central 
Soviet Committee, reached London on 
May 26. 

In some sections of the British press 
the Gevernment was roundly condemned 
for agreeing to deal with a Soviet com- 
mission. The French Government, on its 
part, decided officially to oppose any 
trade arrangements on the basis of a 
payment in gold which, in its opinion, 
should be applied to the cancellation of 
Russia’s debt to France, and to make it 
plain that it would not subscribe to any 
negotiations of a political character with 
the Soviet delegation. M. du Halgouet, 
the French representative on the Allied 
Economic Council, was instructed by his 
Government to make known to his Eng- 
lish colleagues, as well as to M. Krassin 
himself, these two decisions. The French 
contention was that, as the Russian Co- 
operative Union, as an independent body, 
had been practically suppressed, M. 
Krassin represented only the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, with which France—unofficial- 
ly the backer of Poland—refused to 
treat, while consenting, more or less re- 
luctantly, to the British plan of an ex- 
change of commodities not based upon a 
gold or money payment. 

M. Krassin and his colleagues, who 
had remained secluded in a London hotel 
since their arrival, were granted their 
first conference in Downing Street on 
May 31 and negotiations were begun be- 
tween Premier Lloyd George, Bonar 
Law, Lord Curzon, Sir Robert Horne and 
Mr. Harmsworth, on the one hand, and 
MM. Krassin and Klisko, on the other. 
These discussions continued at intervals 
throughout the next fortnight, but little 
concerning them was made public. 

About June 10 the French Govern- 
ment, acting in the name of the French 
holders of Russian bonds, formally re- 
quested the British Government to se- 
questrate all the Soviet gold shipped 
from Russia to London and to guarantee 
that this gold should not be paid over 
in any commercial transactions between 
British subjects and Russia. The same 
request was made to the Swedish Gov- 
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ernment, which immediately responded 
by announcing that it would hold in 
Swedish banks 250,000,000 Swedish 
crowns in gold which had been sent to 
Stockholm by the Russian Government. 
The French Government intends to take 
similar steps toward the Government of 
every other country to which Russian 
gold will be sent. 

The French were highly satisfied with 
the Swedish action and expressed con- 
fidence that Britain, an ally, would not 
refuse the friendly action taken by 
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neutral Sweden. They voiced the hope 
that this turn of affairs would keep the 
Krassin mission in London from accom- 
plishing anything. By thus blocking the 
commercial dealings of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, while Wrangel and the Poles 
were bringing military pressure to bear, 
the French believed they had done a great 
deal toward loosening the Bolshevist 
bonds on the Russian people. The 
United States Government was sounded 
by Britain on the subject of Russian 
trade, but made no answer. 


Japan and the Chinese Consortium 


Favorable Trend in Both Countries 


JAPAN 


APAN’S erforts to induce China to 
J open negotiations over Shantung 
still failed of success in the month 
under review. China’s official reply to 
the Japanese proposals was being formu- 
lated early in May, and it was stated 
semi-officially on May 9 that the reply 
would reiterate China’s refusal to enter 
into negotiations with Japan until after 
the Shantung settlement had been re- 
vised by the League of Nations. 
Interesting details of the mission of 
Thomas W. Lamont to China, and of 
how he finally won success in bringing 
about the consortium agreement—in 
which Japan became a participant with 
England, France and the United States 
—were sent from Shanghai on May 18 
by the Chinese correspondent of The 
New York Globe. Mr. Lamont while in 
China was faced with the haughty aloof- 
ness of intrenched autocrats on the one 
hand and by threats of violence from 
excitable patriots on the other. In 
Peking, Chinese students declared their 
intention to stone the hotel in which the 
Lamont party was staying, in conse- 
quence of a report that the mission came 
to China for the purpose of inducing the 
acceptance of a loan from Japan. Mr. 
Lamont invited the malcontents to enter 
and take tea with him, in order to talk 
the matter over. Tweny boys and ten 
girls, representing the students, accepted 


the invitation and bombarded Mr. Lamont 
with questions for two hours. They de- 
parted satisfied that the consortium plan 
would be beneficial to the republic. A 
bouquet of flowers was subsequently sent 
in lieu of the threatened shower of 
stones. 

The consortium was signed at a 
moment when many feared that the 
mission was doomed to failure. Its suc- 
cess was hailed as the brightest augury 
in recent years for China’s future. By 
the terms agreed upon the millions in- 
volved are to be used for China’s internal 
improvements, chiefly in respect to rail- 
ways, currency, and general development. 
Measures were taken to avoid the useless 
extravagance seen in the case of former 
loans. 

The main reasons for Japan’s entering 
the consortium without reservations 
were stated as follows: 

1. A desire to stabilize China by put- 
ting the national finances on an _ eco- 
nomical basis. With a stable and friendly 
China, Japan, through geographical 
proximity, will have a commercial ad- 
vantage over any other nation. 

2. Japan’s ambition to retain her place 
among the world’s great powers. 

3. The necessity of continuing on cor- 
dial terms with the same powe: espe- 
cially America, in order to float needed 
loans for her own national improvements. 
Before leaving for the United States 

Mr. Lamont expressed his conviction 
that the result of the consortium agree- 
ment would be to stabilize political as 
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well as financial conditions in China, and 
to maintain peace in the Far East. 


Energetic measures were being taken 
by the Japanese financial circles toward 
the end of May to relieve the recent 
Stock Exchange, banking and industrial 
crisis. Syndicate banks, acting with the 
Bank of Japan, were aiding the stock 
market, and the disturbed industrial 
situation, caused by abnormal war condi- 
tions, overproduction, and post-war de- 
pression, was reported to be well in 
hand. Two banks in Yokohama were 
forced temporarily to suspend as the re- 
sult of being heavily involved in silk 
transactions. That the crisis was still 
far from being over was indicated by 
the fact that thousands of tons of im- 
ports, many from America, were lying 
in the customs warehouses of Japan, the 
consignees refusing to accept the goods 
contracted for. This was stated to be 
a direct result of the great economic de- 
pression following the financial crisis, 
itself caused in considerable part by the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, which 
was still continuing. 


The Japanese Cabinet late in May de- 
cided to open negotiations for renewal 


and revision of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, which will expire on July 13. 
Baron Gonsuke Hayshi, the new Japa- 
nese Ambassador to Great Britain, had 
been instructed to take up negotiations 
for a renewal as soon as he arrived in 
London. Articles by Japanese publicists 
were daily advocating renewal, but call- 
ing for modifications. The Bolshevist 
menace to India was considered a strong 
reason why Great Britain should desire 
renewal. Pro-American Japanese groups 
declared, however, that the alliance as 
now framed would oblige Japan to join 
Great Britain in case of war between 
the latter country and the United States, 
and denounced any agreement - whereby 
Japan might be drawn into conflict with 
the United States, with whom Japan’s 
interests demanded permanent peace. 

It was reported from Peking on June 
2 that China had sent a message to Great 
Britain protesting against a renewal of 
the alliance without consultation with 
China. Such a renewal was being sharply 
criticised by the Australian press at this 


time. The right of Australians to con- 
trol domestic legislation affecting Japa- 
nese. immigration and labor was insisted 
on, and it was advocated that the terms 
of the renewed alliance should contain a 
proviso which would prevent Great 
Britain from being drawn into a possible 
war between Japan and China. 


CHINA 


China’s plans for the recently re- 
covered province of Mongolia were em- 
bodied in an elaborate program for its 
civil and military administration drawn 
up by General Hsu Shu-chen, the Chinese 
Amban (representative of Chinese 
suzerainty) at Urga, toward the begin- 
ning of June. The scheme provided for 
the creation of a separate administra- 
tion, as well as a separate tariff for this 
territory, and included the development 
of Mongolia’s agricultural resources by 
the employment of soldier labor, new rail- 
way construction, the leavening of the 
old criminal code with new provisions, 
and a new educational program. Part 4 
of the memorandum suggested that if 
adequate protection were afforded the 
Mongolians, the territory which has 
fallen under Russian influence would 
return to China. 


The prospects of a solution of the long 
and apparently irreconcilable conflict 
between the Government of Peking and 
the secessionist Government of Canton, 
South China, were considered in Shang- 
hai early in June to be brighter. Many 
of the strongest leaders were deserting 
the Canton Government. At a meeting 
sheld in Shanghai on June 3 the seces- 
sion of the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Hunan, Shensi, Szechwan 
and Hupeh was voted by the following 
leaders: Wu Ting-fang, former Chinese 
Minister to the United States and a 
leader in the recent movement for unity; 
Sun Yat-sen, former Provisional Presi- 
dent of China; former Premier Tang- 
Shao-yi and General Li Lieh-chun, who 
was outlawed for his part in the re- 
bellion of 19138. The issued manifesto 
declared all the acts of the Canton Gov- 
ernment invalid. It was stated in 
Shanghai that Dr. Wu had left Canton, 
where he occupied the post of Finance 
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Minister and Chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Council, and come to Shanghai, 
because he could no longer trust the men 
he had had to work with there. The 
Government of Canton, he declared, was 
a thing of the past. The leaders of the 
southern faction, he said, now intended 
to help organize a new united Parlia- 
ment, possibly in Shanghai, to draft a 
Constitution for all China, and to formu- 
late a policy to restore internal peace. 
Dr. Wu was followed by about 100 mem- 
bers of the former Southern Parliament; 
only three members of the Canton Ad- 
ministrative Council were expected to re- 
main outside the revolt. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, following negotiations with Peking, 
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announced that an agreement had been 
reached for joint action by representa- 
tives of both north and south. 

Charles R. Crane, the new American 
Minister to China, arrived in Peking on 
May 27 and assumed his duties at the 
United States Legation on June 10. In 
response to diplomatic exchanges, China 
had decided to recognize Poland as an 
independent State, to exchange diplo- 
matic representatives with her, and to 
sanction trade relations. It was stated 
from Peking on April 8 that the Polish 
Government had appointed the Polish 
Special Delegate to Siberia as its repre- 
sentative to China. 


Secretary Polk Succeeded by Norman H. Davis 


RANK L. POLK of New York City, 

Under Secretary of State, on June 
1 tendered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Wilson on the score of ill health. 
His resignation took effect on June 15. 
Secretary Lansing’s res.znation in Feb- 
ruary, followed by the appointment of 
Bainbridge Colby as Secretary of State, 
had caused Mr. Polk to postpone his re- 
tirement, long contemplated, in order 
that the incoming Secretary might have 
the benefit of the Under Secretary’s 
close familiarity with pending interna- 
tional questions. 

Mr. Polk was appointed Counselor of 
the State Department on Sept. 16, 1915. 
Later he became Assistant Secretary. 
He was made Under Secretary upon the 
establishment of that office by special 
act of Congress last year. After Presi- 
dent Wilson’s and Secretary Lansing’s 
return from the Peace Conference Mr. 
Polk conducted all negotiations of the 
American delegation until the close of 
the conference last December. 

Secretary of State Colby on June 5 
announced that Norman H. Davis of New 
York, one of the financial advisers to 
the President at Paris, would be ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State to suc- 
ceed Mr. Polk. Mr. Davis is 42 years old 
and a native of Tennessee. He assumed 
his new duties on June 15. 


NORMAN H. DAVIS 
Who succeeds Mr. Polk as Under Secretary 
of State 
(© Harris & Ewing) 
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Wonderworking Inventions That Make Long-Distance Oratory 
Possible by Wireless 


; HE vecent feat of Secretary Dan- 
iels in addressing a speech to a 
vast throng in Times Square, in 
the heart of New York City, while 
he stood on the battleship Pennsylvania, 
at anchor in the Hudson River, was ren- 
dered possible by a combination of two 
wonderworking wireless inventions. The 
distance, it is true, was not great. The 
vacuum tube, whose wonders never cease 
to beggar those of Aladdin’s lamp, had 
enabled the Naval Secretary to talk 
across the continent and across the 
ocean. But the amazing thing in this 
case was that he could make his words 
distinct, not to one operator, but to a 
larger audience than any speaker in the 
open air could reach with his unaided 
voice. — 

This was achieved by an ingenious 
combination of the vacuum tube with a 
certain loud-speaking telephone appa- 
ratus, which had made a remarkable rec- 
ord during the war in various other ap- 
plications. Had Mr. Daniels stood on 
top of the Times Tower he could hardly 
have made his voice audible to anybody 
in the street below; but the magic of the 
De Forest apparatus installed there 


Hearing the 


The optophone, a recent invention now 
being manufactured in England, opens 
up the world of written thought to the 
blind by actually making ordinary print 
audible. That all the essential problems 
of reading print by ear had been solved 
was publicly demonstrated at the British 
Scientific Products Exhibition of 1918. 
But certain defects had to be righted to 
ease the prolonged use of the instrument 
by a necessarily clumsy operator. The 
manufacture was undertaken by a well- 
known Glasgow firm of makers of range- 


transformed the ordinary conversational 
tone he used from the Pennsylvania into 
a voice that the Slave of the Lamp might 
envy. 

Directional wireless telephony and the 
wireless compass so important in naviga- 
tion nowadays have been described in a 
former issue of CURRENT History. The 
directional receiver used in this case was 
a loop antenna fourteen feet square. 
This simple-seeming device of wire 
wound in square turns around a wooden 
framework has, in varying sizes, a wide 
range of applications, even including a 
portable wireless receiving set. Other 
parts of the station installed on the 
Times Building included a vacuum tube 
outfit, with several stages of amplifica- 
tion. The electromagnetic waves bearing 
the speaker’s voice from the Pennsylva- 
nia were intercepted by the loop anterna, 
transformed through the amplifiers, and 
the current from the final amplifier led 
into the loud-spyeaking telephone, whose 
large horn-shaped receiver faced the au- 
dience. This telephone apparatus is an 
advanced development of the type used 
in Liberty Loan drives during the war, 
being more unified and intensified and 
casier to install, 


Printed Page 


finders and apparatus for the control of 
gunfire for the British and foreign 
navies. That the defects have been final- 
ly overcome was demonstrated at a meet- 
ing on March 24, 1920, of the Royal 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, where 
a thoroughly sound, compact and practi- 
cal instrument was shown. 

While the optophone does not make 
reading by ear as rapid as reading aloud 
by a person with eyesight, it spells by 
sound about as fast as music is played. 
In its present form it gives out the words 
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musically at the rate of about twenty- 
five words a minute. Certainly a vast 
improvement on raised letters! 

The general principle. transmutes 
light-waves into sound-waves in a sort of 
phonograph, which can be carried about 


A BLIND MAN READING A 


TO *‘ HEAR ” 


like a typewriter and is operated with a 
simple reading handle, or lever. A siren 
disk is revolved at about thirty turns a 
second by means of a small magneto- 
electric motor. This disk contains five 
circles of square holes, twenty-four holes 
to the innermost circle and forty-two to 
the outermost, the other circles being in- 
termediate and corresponding to 
the relative wave-frequencies of 
certain notes of the diatonic 
scale. A festoon lamp sheds a 
beam of light in a radial direc- 
tion, and the image of the fila- 
ment of this lamp is thrown 
upon the print by a system of 
three lenses on the other side of 
a selenium tablet. This optical 
system casts on the print a line 
of numerous dots, every dot 
having a different musical fre- 
quency. These dots of light are 
diffusely reflected upon the 
selenium, this being put in cir- 
cuit with a battery and a high- 
resistance telephone receiver. 
While those dots which fall on 


THE 
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PRINTED BOOK BY 
MEANS OF THE OPTOPHONE, WHICH ENABLES HIM 
EACH LETTER INSTEAD OF SEEING IT 


OPTOPHONE, 
VENTION WHICH APPLIES THE PRINCIPLE OF THE 
TELEPHONE IN SUCH A WAY AS TO MAKE AN 
ORDINARY 


white paper produce a note of their own 
musical frequency, those which fall on 
black are extinguished. Thus is obtained 
a “ white-sounding ” optophone, in which 
one reads the black letters by the notes 
omitted from the scale rather than by 
the notes that are sounded. A 
subsequent. modification of this 
principle produced a “ black- 
sounding” optophone through 
the introduction of a_ second 
selenium preparation in the 
form of a cylindrical rod. This 
rod receives the light reflected 
by the concave surface of a 
meniscus lens which, for this 
purpose, is tilted slightly out of 
the axis of the other two lenses. 
Thus is produced a real image 
of the line of dots on a gener- 
ator of the cylindrical rod, and 
by turning this rod about its 
axis one can make the image 
more or less effective at will. 
By balancing the effect on the 
selenium rod against tke effect 
on the selenium tablet, when 
only the white paper is ex- 
posed, there comes a silence in the tele- 
phone; so the passage of a black letter 
makes a sound which varies in accordance 
with the formation of the letter. 

This direct sounding of the black let- 
ters facilitates the learning of the al- 
phabet, though the operator may not get 
greater ultimate speed by it than by the 


A WONDERFUL ELECTRIC IN- 


PRINTED PAGE READABLE BY EAR 
INSTEAD OF EYE 
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“ white-sounding ” instrument. The disk, 
lamp, selenium and motor are all 
mounted in a swinging “ tracer,” which 
can be brought over to the right by 
means of the reading handle. It then 
returns to the left with a slow, silent, 
steady motion regulated by a worm- 
gearing, which drives a small paddle. 
This paddle is kept inserted in a viscous 
liquid more or less deeply by a regulat- 
ing nut, and the range of adjustment is 
such that a line can be read in any time 
from five seconds to five minutes, ac- 
cording to the reader’s proficiency. As 
soon as a line is read the next line is 
brought into focus by the shift-bar. This 
works a friction clutch inside the bar on 
which the “tracer” is pivoted and can 
be adjusted for any desired line space by 
means of a screw attached to the shift- 
bar. A lever attached to the tracer en- 
ables the operator to reverse this motion 


or to release the whole “tracer” from 
the friction gear,*80 that it may be 
brought quickly to the top of a page. 

Where the festoon lamp is inserted it 
is held by a spring clip, whence even a 
blind operator can easily remove it for 
renewal. The various connections and 
their adapters are so fitted that a blind 
operator can make no mistake in insert- 
ing them. There is an important special 
contrivance in the “ tracer” for adjust- 
ment to different sizes of type. This is 
regulated by means of a nut with six 
nicks across its rim, which enables the 
blind operator to count the number of 
turns of the nut in adjusting for a 
definite size of type. Practice has 
proved that the various adjustments for 
size of type, length of line and line inter- 
val are easily made by blind persons, so 
that the optophone and all its parts can 
be in use for a long time without any- 
thing getting out of order. 


Flightless Hydroplanes 


To utilize the picturesque waterways 
of France for a new kind of “ tourism,” 
certain French inventors have perfected 
a cheap means of swift river transporta- 
tion with all the pleasures of automobile 
riding. This craft they call the hydro- 
glisseur, “ water-glider ” ; in reality it is 
a hydroplane without power of flight. 
Three models of this water-glider were 
recently exhibited at the Salon Aero- 
nautique, in Paris. One model is consid- 
ered as the classic water-glider. It con- 
sists of a sliding surface supporting the 
passenger cabin, the under sur- 
face being so shaped as to re- 
lease the plane from the water, 
even at low speed. As in all 
these hydroplanes, the propeller 
is aerial. 

Another model is of more 
recent design. A charming auto- 
mobile coach body (carrosserie) 
contains the passengers, and is 
luxuriously appointed. The prow 
forms the hood and shields the 
motor. This motor is of the 
type used for automobiles, 
either eight-ten horse power or 


sixteen-twenty. It controls, by means of 
a shaft and two sets of gearing, an aerial 
propeller placed upon a stand, or socle, 
behind the coach body. The whole is 
fixed upon two cylindrical floats shaned 
like whistles. The propeller is of varia- 
ble rotation, a novelty quite interesting. 
The rotations are controlled from within 
the cabin and permit getting all the vari- 
ations of speed, including progress back- 
ward, without touching the control of 
the motor. 

A third model is equally new in design. 


FRENCH AERIAL WATER-GLIDER, USED FOR 
TOURIST TRIPS ON SHALLOW RIVERS 
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THE AMPHIBIOUS AUTOMOBILE, AN AMERICAN INVENTION, WHICH CAN GO SIXTY 
MILES AN HOUR ON LAND, OR TWENTY ON THE WATER 


This hydroplane has the feature of 
hydro-pneumatic sustentation; that is, 
it is supported in speed by the double re- 
action of air and water. The air rushes 
in under the central caisson, the curva- 
ture of which recalls that of the wings 
of avions; and compressed by this sur- 
face the air constitutes a veritable elas- 
tic mattress between the hull and the 
water. 

Upon this hull-shell is mounted a 
spacious and comfortable passenger 
cabin. The motor placed in the bow 
actuates a two-bladed propeller mounted 
on a stand. The steering is done with a 
large rudder placed at the extremity of 


the fuselage. The whole is pleasing to 
the eye, and the apparatus seems ca- 
pable of rendering great service on all 
the rivers that cannot be doubled by a 
railway. 

Amphibious automobiles, such as the 
one recently tried in the ocean off At- 
lantic City, are much more costly than 
the French water-glider, and shallow 
rivers are inaccessible to them. This 
American invention is a fully equipped 
motor car capable of sixty miles an hour 
on land and twenty miles in water, the 
clutch readily throwing the power off 
the wheels on to the propeller, which is 
at the rear of the car. 


A Stride in Wireless Control 


While science has been girdling the 
world with wireless telegraphy and te- 
lephony,efforts have been made in various 
countries to apply the principles of radio 
to the control of craft and vehicles; and 
though radio control is still far from 
passing the experimental stage, it is be- 
ginning to show encouraging marks of 
progress. Wireless controlled motor- 
boats were produced in this country dur- 
ing the war. Now comes a little crew- 
less airship so controlled. 

What made wireless telegraphy and 
telephony practical for long distances 
was the sensitiveness of the filings 


coherer. The inventor of this wireless 
aircraft has discovered a surer and more 
sensitive coherer still, the secret of 
which he guards. It may be the means 
of adding crewless bombing planes to 
“the nations’ airy navies” in time for 
the next war, a feature unforetold -in 
Tennyson’s prophecy. 

The new radio aircraft weighs 185 
pounds, and under proper conditions at- 
tains a speed of five miles an hour, while 
responding instantly and surely to the 
signals from the controlling station. 
The craft is driven by the electric motor 
it carries, mounted on a pivoted frame in 
such wise that its weight can be 
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brought to bear on the central driving 
wheel. The craft has three wheels be- 
sides the driving wheel, two spinning on 
a fixed axle and a steering wheel in 
front. The current for the motor and 
other purposes is furnished by storage 
batteries on board. A wireless receiving 
set is also carried. 

The control station has the usual 
equipment for wireless transmission. By 
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depressing the telegraph key one sends a 
train of signals to the antenna on the 
craft. There the detector responds and 
the waves operate a complex electro- 
magnetic apparatus controlling the 
motor and steering-gear. The responses 
to signals are flashed from a small green 
lamp on the masthead, so the operator 
can keep count of the necessary moves he 
makes. 


A Portable Radiophone Receiving Set 


While we are still marveling at the 
successes of wireless telephony in com- 
municating over vast distances with 
huge and ponderous apparatus, experi- 
ments in the radio section of the United 
States Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton have brought into being a means of 
making it portable, so that one can in- 
stall and use it locally anywhere—so far 
as the receiving end is concerned. 

Apparatus that can receive wireless 
messages over fifteen miles has been de- 
vised and tested out. It is an ingenious 
combination of the vacuum tube and the 
loop-antenna. The loop-antenna fur- 
nishes the wireless compass needed for 
determining the direction whence the sig- 
nal comes. Thence the signal-waves are 


communicated to the vacuum-tube detec- 
tor and a two-stage amplifier, all oper- 
ated by a dry-cell battery. Next the 
signals pass into a special loud-speaking 
telephone, with a large horn, which re- 
inforces the waves so that the sounds 
will fill a small room or a very large one, 
depending on the size of loop used. The 
whole can be inclosed in a carrying case 
about a foot square. 

With such an apparatus in the home 
the whole household can sit by and hear 
the latest baseball scores, the election re- 
turns, or even get the morning news 
while at breakfast. Also music for a 
dancing party can be communicated 
from a distance. The wave-length is 
low, equaling that allowed by the Gov- 
ernment to amateur stations. 


Strange Career of Kx-Empress Eugenie 


X-EMPRESS EUGENIE—called Eu- 
rope’s Queen of Sorrows—on May 

5, 1920, observed in Seville, Spain, the 
94th anniversary of her birth. A white- 
haired woman, dim-eyed and lame, the 
former Empress of France, widow of 
Napoleon III., lives wrapped in the mem- 
ories of her past, with its royal tinsel, 
tragedy and grief. “I am a shadow of 
the past,” she says; “it is a dream that 
is vanishing. Let me disappear with it.” 
From time to time she leaves her English 
home at Farnborough and takes short 
trips to Paris, to Biarritz, to the Riviera. 
A few months ago, a sombre figure in 
black, she wandered through the Tuiler- 
ies Gardens in Paris, where her home 


had been in the days of her youth and 
pride, and plucked flowers there unre- 
proved. In Spain, the country of her 
birth, she spent her birthday as the 
Queen’s guest. 

The mother of this aged ex-Empress 
was the daughter of a Scotch wineseller 
in Malaga, who married a Spanish noble- 
man, Count of Montojo. Eugénie was 
born at Granada in 1826. Sent to a con- 
vent in Paris, she grew up beautiful, 
alluring, capricious, delighting in public 
attention and “ shocking the bourgeois.” 
At the French Court in 1852 she aroused 
a tempest by seeking and gaining the 
attentions of the Emperor, Louis Na- 
poleon, son of Bonaparte’s brother and of 
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THE AGED EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE OF FRANCE ON HER 94TH BIRTHDAY, WITH 


QUEEN VICTORIA EUGENIA OF SPAIN, 


Hortense Beauharnais. The new Na- 
poleon married her whom the ladies of 
his Court disdainfully called the “ Span- 
ish adventuress” on Jan. 29, 1853. 
For nearly twenty years the life of 
Eugénie was marked by brilliance and 
extravagance, by fétes surpassing many 
of the most gorgeous in French royal his- 
tory. Her influence was everywhere. 
The disastrous war with Mexico was said 
to have been due to her initiation. Im- 
paired in health, Napoleon III. pro- 
tested weakly against the war with Prus- 
sia in 1870, which cost them both their 
crowns and plunged France into a long 
despair. “‘ My little war,” Eugénie called 
it. A little later she was stealing out 
of Paris in the carriage of a celebrated 
American dentist to find exile in Eng- 


WHOM SHE WAS VISITING 


land. Her husband died there three 
years later. Eugénie lived on, last sur- 
vivor of the Third Empire; lived to see 
the vanishing of her last hopes when 
her young son was killed with a British 
expedition to Zululand in 1879. At a 
cost of over $500,000 she bought Farn- 
borough Hall in England and erected 
there a double memorial—to Napoleon 
III. and to her dead son. 

She was in Spain when the European 
war broke out. “ This is my revenge! ” 
she exclaimed. “ Would that the Emperor 
were here to see it!” She turned Farn- 
borough Hall ‘nto a hospital for wounded 
soldiers, and went with slow step from 
one to another, holding her last court. 
Her constant hope to see Germany— 
destroyer of all her happiness—beaten 
by the allied arms was fulfilled. 
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With the Best Cartoons of the Month 
From Many Nations 


| PERIOD ENDED JUNE 12, 1920] 


FRENCH TAX ON BACHELORS 
HE French Senate at its session of 
May 26 was the scene of one of the 
stormiest and strangest discussions it 
has even known. The subject of debate 
was the proposed tax on _ bachelors, 
spinsters and divorced persons. All 
speeches, pro and con, were of the most 
heated character. The usually dignified 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 
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—San Francisco Chronicle 


THE SCARECROW 


atmosphere of the upper house was 
electrified by the violence with which the 
bill was opposed by two Senators, 
Dominique and Jules Delahaye, brothers, 
and both members of the extreme clerical 
wing. The tempest which their on- 
slaughts created led to suspension of the 
sitting. In the lobby, before the session 
was resumed, Jules Delahaye and Senator 
Hervey, a supporter of the Government 
measure, were torn apart aitpr exchang- 


ing blows and just as they were about 
to exchange cards preliminary to a 
duel. 

The impost that gave rise to so much 


[PoLIsH CARTOON] 


—Mucha, Warsaw 


WHY POLAND MUST FIGHT 


Luoyp GEORGE (to Ebert and Lenin): ‘‘Do 
what you like. - I’m not supposed to let 
you, but I can close my eyes for a while ”’ 


tumult added a 25 per cent. increase to 
the income tax of any resident of France 
“more than 30 years old, single or di- 
“vorced, who has nobody dependent upon 
“him or her”; and 10 per cent. to the tax 
of any person over 30, who has been 
married two years from Jan. 1 of the 
fiscal year and has neither children nor 
other dependents. 

The tempest started when Senator 
Dominique Delahaye, in advocating an 
amendment exempting women from the 
provisions of the bill, shouted: “ This 
“bill persccutes unmarried folk simply 
“ because there is a hole in the budget! ” 
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Senator Hervey, supported by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, refused to yield the 
floor to the clamors of the Delahaye 
brothers, and, dominating the tumult, ex- 
plained that the bill was not meant to 
force bachelors and spinsters to wed, but 
rather to oblige those whose family ex- 
penses were less than those of married 
persons to contribute in larger propor- 
tion to the State. After the enforced 
suspension, Senator Courju, in an at- 
tempt to gain exemption for women, 
brought out the fact that women are 
rarely spinsters from choice, the reserved 
French girl of good family waiting to be 
asked, and if not asked, remaining un- 
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married, perhaps with a broken heart. 
The Senator seized the opportunity to 
make a plea for equal suffrage, that 
“the fair sex might be man’s equal, and 
“not merely the most charming and most 
“ distinguished of his servants.” Senator 
Dominique Delahaye took up the defense 
of bachelors, and compared the bill to 
measures passed by the Romans under 
Augustus, under decadent moral condi- 
tions. Christ, he said, honored true 
celibacy, and his forerunner, John the 
Baptist, paid with his head the first tax 
on bachelors. The Senator also urged 
exemption of priests, on the ground that 
their celibacy was due to church laws. 


CARTOON ] 


—Tacoma News-Tribune 


TRYING TO LEAVE IT ON OUR DOORSTEP 
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Despite all arguments and the violence 
of the opposition, the bill finally became 
law by a large majority. 

ow 


THE FiuipInos AGAIN DEMAND 
INDEPENDENCE 


— Philippine Commission of Inde- 
pendence, whose headquarters are in 
Washington, sent an appeal to the Re- 
publican National Convention for a plank 
declaring in favor of the immediate in- 
dependence of the islands. The appeal 
cited the pledged word of the United 





States as expressed in the preamble of 
the Jones law, approved Aug. 29, 1916, 
to “ recognize their independence as soon 
as a stable Government can be estab- 
lished therein”; it called attention to 
the many Filipino attempts to secure 
fulfillment of this promise, deplored the 
fact that no Filipino delegates were in- 
vited to the convention, and declared 
that the obligation of the American peo- 
ple was a solemn one, and that “the 
great parties should do all in their power 
to redeem the promise.” The document 
was signed, among others, by Jaime C. 
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IN DANZIG AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


ENGLAND: 


“Let the hot-blooded Poles and French say what they like. 


Europe is all right—for us, who hold both ends of it” 
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de’ Veyra, President of the Filipino In- 
dependence Commission to the United 
States. 


* ok a 
CoAST DEFENSES IMPREGNABLE 


N an address delivered before the 

Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
St. Louis on May 25, Lieut. Col. H. W. 
Miller, U. S. A., discussed the question 
whether or not any section of a coast 
line can be so fortified as to be impreg- 
nable to attack from the sea, except at 
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—San Francisco 
THE CORE 

a prohibitive cost. Up to the oucbreak 
of the European war this question had 
never been definitely decided. During the 
war there were three such fortified coast 
sections considered to be virtually im- 
pregnable. These were the German coast 
at Kiel, defended by mine fields, and the 
fortifications at Heligoland; the Turkish 
centre of Constantinople, protected by 
the fortification of the Strait of Gal- 
lipoli, and the Belgian coast, protected by 
the fortifications of the only two landing 
points, Ostend and Zeebrugge. 
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The allied fiasco at Gallipoli has be- 
come a matter of record. The Allies did 
not even attempt to force the defenses 
of Heligoland and Kiel, and ruled out 
Ostend on the score that the loss of life 
and material involved would be pro- 
hibitive. As for the attempt to block the 
harbors of Zeebrugge and Ostend at the 
end of April, 1918, it was accomplished 
at the price of terrible punishment under 
the fire of a 150-millimeter German gun 
at ranges from 200 to 500 yards for ap- 
proximately one hour. But despite the 
fact that a majority of the 
German batteries were lo- 
cated on top of the dunes and 
in plain sight of the sea, 
Lieut. Col. Miller pointed out 
that there was no evidence 
that any of them were dam- 
aged by the shell fire from 
the allied monitors or from 
bombs dropped from allied 
airplanes, the heavy smoke- 
screens sent up by the Ger- 
mans while under fire prov- 
ing highly effective. The in- 
ference drawn by Lieut. Col. 
Miller from the experience 
of the war was that sea- 
coast fortifications could be 
made virtually impregnable 
to attacks from the sea. 

* x * 
PRESBYTERIANS DECLARE 
UNION 

Y action taken at the 

General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church and the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, these 
two bodies were organically 
united at a common meeting 
held in Philadelphia on May 22. A dele- 
gation of twenty-five Welsh Presbyte- 
rian clergymen and laymen from Colum- 
bus, Ohio, filed upon the platform and 
was greeted by the Commissioners of the 
General Assembly, who stood while the 
Rev. Dr. S. S. Palmer of Columbus, the 
Moderator, read the declaration merging 
the two bodies. A report brought in at 
this session condemned Sunday moving- 
picture shows, Sunday games and sports, 
and Sunday newspapers. It called for 


10,000 sermons on Sunday observance 
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each year, with “one million Presby- 
terians helping with prayer, example and 
gifts.” The committee claimed some of 
the credit for defeating the bill in the 
New York Legislature which would have 
legalized Sunday business when con- 
ducted by persons whose faith prescribed 
some other day than Sunday for religious 
observance. 

Before adjourning the As- 
sembly brought in a plan for 
complete union of all Pres- 
byterian religious branches 
within a few years. Resolu- 
tions were also passed de- 
manding that the United 
States enter the League of 
Nations and denouncing the 
long debate in the United 
States Congress preventing 
this action. A policy of non- 
interference with Great Brit- 
ain in her handling of the 
Irish republic question was 
advocated in another resolu- 
tion. The Assembly ad- 
journed on May 28. 

THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 

HE second reading of Mr. 

NevilleChamberlain’s bill 
providing for the unmarried 
mother and her child was 
carried on May 7 in the Brit- 
ish Parliament by 108 votes 
against 9, despite the fact 
that the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Shortt, was emphatic in stating the Gov- 
ernment’s hostility to the measure as 
drawn. The bill set forth that the illegiti- 
mate births in the United Kingdom aver- 
aged about 50,000 a year. The death rate 
of illegitimate children was double 
that of the legitimate; of the children 
born under the social ban some 10,000 
perished within a year. The Home Secre- 
tary held that though the bill sought to 
secure justice for the mother and pro- 
tection for the child, it did not remove 
the stigma of bastardy if the parents 
married, as was done by the Scotch law. 
The Government also objected to the 
compulsory registration of the father, 
and to the constant regulation of the 
money arrangement by the court, whose 


ward the illegitimate child would become 
under the bill, without regard to the 
wishes of the mother. These and other 
objections made it plain that the Govern- 
ment would introduce its own measure, 
on the ground that the bill advocated 
was incapable of satisfactory amendment 
in committee. 
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—New York World 
“GO AWAY!” 


CONFERENCE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


AMES L. KEY, Mayor of Atlanta, 

Ga., on May 30 welcomed the eleventh 
annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. This was the first time the 
association had held a meeting in the 
South. The opening addresses urged 
mutual tolerance, mutual sympathy, and 
mutual respect of the races. “ We have 
no views to present,” said Captain 
Arthur B. Spingarn, Vice President, 
“which are so radical that they cannot 
be found in the Sermon on the Mount 
or in the Constitution of the United 
States.” He read a paper from Moor- 
field Story, the eminent Boston lawyer, 
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advocating the late Henry W. Grady’s 
program of justice between the races, 
including the giving of the ballot to 
properly qualified negroes and the offer- 
ing of better opportunities for their in- 
dustrial and educational progress. 

The sessions of June 1 were devoted 
to a discussion of lynching and segrega- 
tion. Major Joel B. Spingarn,the author 
and critic, who presided, proposed a new 


plan for bringing about better race rela- 
tions by means of permanent commis- 
sions in each of the Southern States. 
Each commission would consist of five 
leaders of the respective races, who 
should be chosen by the Governor on a 
basis of leadership and not of politics. 
Their duty would be to investigate causes 
of friction, to make recommendations for 
legislative and other means of promoting 


[AUSTRIAN CARTOON] 


THE TERRIBLE VICTOR 


MARSHAL FOCH: 


“ Disarm the German barbarians! ” 


[A biting Austrian comment on the French occupation of Frankfort with colored troops] 
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race harmony, and to have all matters of 
race relationship submitted to them by 
the Governor before such measures re- 
ceived his approval. 

Charles Edward Russell, author and 
publicist, spoke on the perils of illiteracy 
in the United States, urging the forma- 
tion of a bureau of education under a 
Cabinet secretaryship. He said that 60 
per cent. of the Southern cotton growers 
could not read the bulletins of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He said that 
from eight to ten times more money is 
spent for each white child than for the 


negro child. A telegram from ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard declared that it 
was in the highest degree desirable that 
no distinction be made between the appli- 
cation of money to white schools and to 
negro schools throughout the South. 
William Pickens, a negro graduate of 
Yale, in an address on lynching and 
segregation, said: 

The degredation and outlawing of the 
colored race has produced more mulattoes 
in a single year than the equality of the 
negro in the eyes of the law would ever 
produce in a century. And lynching does 
not prevent the crimes which attack the 
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integrity of the races, lynching does not 

even touch the greatest enemy of racial 

integrity, and that is the moral slavery 
forced upon the submerged _ colored 
woman. 

At the closing session on June 2 the 
chief address was made by Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois, editor of The Crisis and this 
year’s recipient of the Spingarz. medal 
for the greatest achievement of a man 
of African descent. He urged the South 
to give the ballot to every adult citizen, 
man or woman, white or black. When 
the white officials and colored delegates 
left for the North the Southern Rail- 
way, contrary to its usual custom, pro- 
vided special Pullman cars and did not 
enforce the “Jim Crow” system. 

RAISING SUNKEN TREASURE 


HEN a German submarine sank the 
British steamship Laurentic early 
in 1917, off one of the wildest parts of 


[GERMAN-SWISS CARTOON] 
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FRANCE AND THE REICHSWEHR 

ROLANDO Furioso: ‘‘ Help! Help! France 
is in danger! Germany is going to attack 
us! The Home Guard is a concealed 
mobilization! Save us! We are lost! 
We must occupy Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Vienna, Warsaw, Petrograd, Peking, 


Zurich, Biimpliz * * *’’ 
GERMAN HOME GUARD: 
I won't hurt you”’ 


‘*Don’tbe alarmed. 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 
FIFTY-FIFTY 


UNITED STATES: ‘“What a land for 
mosquitos! ”’ 
Mexico: ‘‘ What a country for flies! ”’ 


the North Irish coast, it caused, besides 
the loss of human life, the submergence 
of about $15,000,000 worth of gold ingots. 
There the treasure has lain for three 
years, 120 feet below the surface, though 
British attempts to salvage it began long 
before the armistice. In 1919 the 
Admiralty ship Racer made a serious 
effort to get the lost bullion, but two 
years of constant pounding by the deep 
Atlantic swells had caused the decks of 
the Laurentic to collapse into a heap of 
wreckage barely ten feet high, and it 
took the divers two months to locate the 
gold. High explosives were used to cut 
through the successive layers of steel 
plates. The strong room, formerly 
twelve feet high, had been compressed 
into a compartment only a few inches in 
height, and the treasure had to be cut 
out, bit by bit, like a vein of rich ore 
between steel walls. When it had been 
removed from one section it was neces- 
sary to begin cutting another hole with 
explosives to reach the vein of ingots 
again. This slow process resulted last 
year in the recovery of about $2,500,000, 
but $12,500,000 remained unsalvaged. The 
Racer, after waiting for the Winter 
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—Wiener Caricaturen, Vienna 


BEFORE THE JUDGE 
‘“ What are you?” 
‘* A German-Austrian ”’ 
‘“Then you can 
punished enough "’ 


go free. You are 


storms to pass, was again at its task in 
April, and the methodical quest for 
sunken treasure is still going on twenty 
fathoms below the surface of Lough 
Swilly at the present writing. The 
salvage ship this time is equipped with 
a powerful pump that can lift 800 tons 
of water every hour; not only water, in 
fact, but also coal, mud and small wreck- 
age. In due time the whole treasure will 
be raised from a depth formerly pro- 
hibitive for such difficult operations. 
rf * 


Dr. GEORGE MORRISON 


GEORGE MORRISON, 

adviser to the President 
Chinese Republic and famous 
Peking correspondent of The 
Times, died in London on May 30. An 
Australian by birth, a wanderer by 
choice, shipping on strange ships as a 
common sailor, though his father was 
President of an Australian college, 
nearly killed by native spears in New 
Guinea, he eventually studied medicine 
and received his degree in Edinburgh. 
Further extensive travels ended finally 


R. political 
of the 
as the 


London 


in Peking, where he became a power as 
adviser to the President. Dr. Morrison 
was one of the most impressive figures 
at the Portsmouth Peace Conference. 
* * * 
BLAME FOR A MRITSAR 

ITH the official British report on 

the Amritsar disorders in India 
there was received at the end of May an 
independent report made by the com- 
mission appointed by the Indian National 
Congress last December. This report, 
based on the testimony of 1,700 wit- 
nesses, strongly condemned the adminis- 
tration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the 
Punjab, attributing to his provocation 
the rioting in which, the report declared, 
“at least 1,200 persons were killed and 
3,600 wounded.” No evidence of organ- 
ized conspiracy had been found and the 
passing of the Rowlatt bills against 
anarchy had been a completely unjusti- 
fied act of the British Government. The 
report ended with demands for the re- 
peal of these laws, for the dismissal of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the recall of the 
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THE PEACE OF SAN REMO 
And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 
When we fall out with those we 
And kiss again with tears !—TENNYSON 


love, 
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THE PEACEMAKER 


Sm Hamar: “Let us be friends ” 
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—Campana de Gracia, Barcelona 
THE CONFLAGRATION IN IRELAND 


Both of them are trying to extinguish it with oil 
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—Don Quixote, Rio de Janeiro 


RUSSIA OFFERS PEACE TO EUROPE 


Viceroy, and the refunding of all fines wife of Grand Duke Alexander Mikailo- 
imposed. vitch and sister of the late Czar, now 
living in London, swore that the Czar 

THE CzAR LEGALLY DEAD died July 16, 1918, at Ekaterinburg, 
1 an affidavit filed in the principal intestate, and that neither his wife nor 

probate registry in London on May any children survived him. She also de- 
14, Grand Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna, posed that under Russian law, the ex- 
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Czar’s mother, who survived 
him, had no interest in the 
estate or in the grant of let- 
ters of administration, which 
interest vests in the two sis- 
ters who survive him. This 
last deposition was confirmed 
by an affidavit from the 
Advocate of the Court of 
Appeals in Petrograd. On 
these combined affidavits, a 
grant of letters of adminis- 
tration was issued to Grand 
Duchess Xenia with respect 
to the English estate of the 
late Czar. The wording of 
this grant was as follows: 

Be it known that his Im- 

perial Majesty, Nicholas 

Alexandrovitch, Czar of Rus- 

sia, of Petrograd, Russia, 

died on the 16th day of July, 

1918, at Ekaterinburg, in 

Russia aforesaid, domiciled 

in Russia, intestate, leaving 

no widow or child. 

Various rumors of the es- 
cape of the late Czar or mem- 
bers of his immediate family 
from the massacre at Eka- 
terinburg were thus officially 
denied and the denial was legally put 
on record by a member of the Czar’s 
own family. 


would 
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THE WILLING APPRENTICE 


OLD NIcK 
you 
trick to me?’’ 


(to financiers) : 
mind 


‘“* Pardon, gentlemen, but 
explaining this foreign exchange 


ANGLO-A MERICAN RELATIONS 


IR AUCKLAND GEDDES, the new 
British Ambassador, formally pre- 
sented his credentials to President Wil- 
son at the White House on May 26 and 
exchanged with him assurances of good- 
will and amity. After delivering a spe- 
cial message from King George convey- 
ing the latter’s great interest in the pros- 
perity of the United States, his great 
regret over Mr. Wilson’s illness and hi. 
gratitude at the heartiness of the recep- 
tion accorded the Prince of Wales in this 
country, the new Ambassador expressed 
his own good wishes and his hope that 
the bonds of friendship between the two 
countries would be strengthened and 
drawn closer—an object to which, he de- 
clared, he would dedicate all his most 
earnest efforts. President Wilson made 
a cordial reply, in which he said: 
Believing in the reciprocal friendship of 
the British people it will be my aim in 
the future, as it has been my endeavor 
in the past, to further the cordial rela- 


tions and close ties of friendship which 
unite the two nations. 
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great reservoir of the Asho- 
kan Dam. The northward 
course of the Schoharie Creek 


BY GOLLY, |] BELIEVE 


SHE'S GONE DOWN 


ABOUT Ye oF AN INCH.! 





“=Daillas News 


THE OPTIMIST 


SHELL-SHOCK AND CRIME 

TATEMENTS made by Lord Peel 

before the House of Lords recently 
showed that 343 death sentences had 
been carried out upon officers and men 
during the war for desertion, cowardice, 
or other military crimes. But death sen- 
tences were passed in a far larger num- 
ber of cases—namely, 3,076—and it is 
now revealed that the great majority of 
these sentences were never executed. The 
total of excutions is small in comparison 
with the immense numbers of troops en- 
gaged. In commenting on these figures 
Lord Southborough raised the point that 
failure of duty by soldiers had often been 
proved due to shell-shock or some other 
form of hysteria, caused by prolonged 
strain, and that apparent cowardice in 
the case of men who had proved their 
bravery was in reality due to tempora- 
rily shattered nerves. 

a * * 


New YORK’S GREATEST TUNNEL 


A’ an expense of $22,000,000 the - 


Board of Water Supply of the City 
of New York is now busy putting 
through a gigantic project which will 
nearly double the flow of water into the 


is to be reversed, and then, 
by a long, rock-hewn tunnel, 
the stream is to be turned 
southward to a point where 
it can join the waters of 
Esopus Creek and_ speed 
thence to the Ashokan Reser- 
voir. Authorization for this 
work, made necessary by the 
rapid growth of the city’s 
population, was given four 
years ago and active prose- 
cution of the plan is now 
under way. The proposed 
tunnel will be the longest in 
the world, being eighteen 
miles from intake to outlet; 
the longest European tunnel, 
the famous Simplon, through 
the Alps, is twelve and a half 
miles between portals. The 
seriousness of the undertak- 
ing will be realized when it is 
explained that all these eighteen miles of 
tunnel must be drilled through solid rock. 
* * * 


KIPLING ON ENGLISH CHARACTER 


T the festival dinner of the Royal 
Society of St. George, held in Lon- 
don on St. George’s Day, Rudyard Kip- 
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ling presided and offered the toast of the 
evening—“ England.” His speech, which 
culminated with this toast, was a pene- 
trating analysis of the English charac- 
ter. After reciting their composite origin 
and the many political vicissitudes to 
which the English were subjected, he de- 
clared that “the Englishman, like a 
“ built-up gun barrel,is all of one temper, 
“though welded of different materials, 
“ and he has strong powers of resistance.” 
Those who refused to accept the domestic 


situation at home always had the re- 
course of going to sea, “to seek or im- 
“pose the peace which they had been de- 
“nied at home.” Thus had the British 
Empire been born and the tradition of 
the strength of the breed had never been 
abandoned by English hearts. 

Herein [said Mr. Kipling], as I see it, 
lies the strength of the English—that they 
have behind them this continuity of im- 
mensely varied race experience and race 
memory, running through every class 
back to the very dawn of our era, which 
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—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


A PLACE IN THE—CRESCENT 


JOHN BULL: “ Don’t you agree, my dear Marianne, that this fits 


as if it were made for me?” 


[Referring to the British control cf Constantinople] 





unconsciously imposes on them, even while 

they deride, standards of avhievement 

and comparison; hard it may be, and a 

little unsympathetic, but not low, and, as 

all earth is witness, not easily lowered. 

* * * These standards are taken for 

granted, and it is by the things that are 

taken for granted, without words spoken, 
that we live. 

They were taken for granted during 
the war, Mr. Kipling intimated. The 
national tradition made the decision 
inevitable when the crisis came; the na- 
tional tradition brought it to success 
despite all lack of preparation. England, 
he said, is now like a convalescent, crip- 
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pled by the loss or wastage of a whole 
generation, somewhat prone, through 
weakness, to hysteria, with the good 
ballast of the national past to navigate 
all present and future brainstorms. 
Englishmen must stick to the job, must 
face responsibility, hard work and 
criticism, sharing with France the burden 
of the whole weight of the world. The 
sole force which can avail is character, 
and again character, “such mere, in- 
“ grained common-sense, hand-hammered 
“loyal strength of character as one may 
“humbly dare to hope 1,500 years of 
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—Newspaper Enterprise Association 


SETTIN’ 


“ equality of experience have given to us. 
“Tf this hope be true, as, because we 
“know the breed, we feel it to be true, 
“our children’s children, looking back 
“through the luminous years 

“to where we here stumble 

“and falter, may say, ‘ Was 

“it possible that the English 

“of that age did not know, 

“could not see, dared not 

“even guess to what height 

“of strength, wisdom and en- 

“during honor they had 

“lifted their land?’” 


* * * 


AMUNDSEN’S POLAR QUEST 


HE first message received 

from Captain Roald 
Amundsen since he left Nor- 
way in June, 1918, to try a 
new venture in the Arctic, 
was published by The Lon- 
don Times on May 1. Amund- 
sen, the discoverer of the 
South Pole, planned his 
present expedition with the 
intention of completing the 
feat attempted by Nansen in 
the Fram, that is, to enter 
the ice-pack, and to trust to 
the Aretic current to carry 
his vessel across the Polar 
Basin to open water between 


Greenland and Spitzbergen. By en- 

tering the pack further east than 

Nansen had done, Amundsen hoped that 

his ship would drift over the North Pole 

itself. When his ship, the Maud, left 

Christiania in 1918, it was stocked with 

all comforts for a five years’ absence. 

Framed above the writing table in Cap- 

tain Amundsen’s private cabin was a 

little English poem which expressed the 

spirit of all on board: 

The stars are with the voyager wherever he 
may sail, 

The moon is constant to her time, the sun 
will never fail, 

But follow, follow, round the 
green earth and the sea, 

So love is with the lover’s heart wherever 
he may be. 


world, the 


The message from Amundsen had 
been transmitted via Anadyr (Siberia) 
and Nome (Alaska). He had Wintered 
in the neighborhood of Cape Chelyuskin, 
the most northerly point of the mainland 
of Asia, and he intended to make another 
attempt—the first hed failed—to enter 
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the ice pack near Wrangel Island and 
thence drift across the polar sea. 
x # * 
LONG JOURNEY OF WAR PRISONERS IN 
SIBERIA 


RISONERS of war to the number of 

200,000 still remained in Siberia at 
the beginning of June, according to 
Swedish Red Cross figures cited by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen. In addition, said Dr. 
Nansen, there were about 200,000 Rus- 
sian prisoners in Germany and 20,000 in 
France. The noted exp:orer had been 
asked by the Council of the League of 
Nations to investigate the repatriation of 
prisoners, and had found that the prin- 
cipal obstacle, at least in Russia, was 
lack of transportation. Those in Siberia 
were instructed by telegraph to try to 
get to Moscow. Accordingly thousands 
of Austrian and Hungarian prisoners, 
dressed in the tattered remnants of 
the uniforms they wore when cap- 
tured by the Russians in 1914, and 
despairing of official repatriation, 
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THE PORTIA OF POLITICS 


began toward the middle of May an 
attempt to reach home on foot—a 4,000- 
mile journey—from the Si- 
berian concentration camps. 
No provision was made by 
the Bolshevist authorities for 
feeding, clothing or housing 
them. American relief or- 
ganizations have _ collected 
nearly $1,000,000 in a drive 
for thrice that amount to 
supply the necessities of life 
for these unfortunate men, 
and for the tens of thousands 
of others still scattered 
through Siberia. A _ bitter 
protest against the conditions 
prevailing in the Russian 
concentration camps, and 
especially against the year- 
long delay of the allied pow- 
ers in securing the repatria- 
tion of the prisoners, was 
published in the name of a 
committee in an April issue 
of the Japan Chronicle. 
Vienna advices of May 28 re- 
ported that ex-Premier Hus- 
zar of Hungary would soon 
go to America to arrange for 
the transportation of the 
Hungarians from_ Siberia. 
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THE MOUNTAIN AND THE MOUSE 
Tho’ Germany owes us a mountain of debt, 
We’ve got to be thankful for what we can get; 
We may expect something as big as a house, 


Up to the end of May the efforts of the 
American Red Cross to secure transporta- 
tion for the $1,000-a-day colony of chil- 
dren in Vladivostok had proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

* * * 


PREMIER MILLERAND’S PERSONALITY 


T San Remo all eyes turned on the 

French Premier,” says Sisley Hud- 
dleston in Everyman (May 1). “We 
knew what Mr. Lloyd George was think- 
ing. We knew what Signor Nitti was 
saying. We did not know what M. Mil- 
lerand would do. He was, to all appear- 
ances, stolid and fixed; and yet it was 
always possible that he would give way. 
His personality became an intensely in- 
teresting one for us.” 

That personality, as defined by Mr. 
Huddleston, is that of a peculiarly heavy 
type of lawyer—“ the solid, four-square 
lawyer who specializes in commercial 
cases,” devoid of fancy, knowing the 
law, and stubbornly expounding it, hang- 
ing on like a bulldog, not to be cajoled or 
trapped—a character, in short, of grim 


But the thing that arrives is the size of a mouse. 


persistence. As a statesman, observes 
this critic, he has the same qualities 
and the same defects of these qualities. 
Once he fastens on an idea he will never 
let go. His idea is that Germany is 
dangerous and that France must dis- 
arm her and hold her down. Whether 
Great Britain agrees or not, even if it 
weaken the Entente, the mastery of Ger- 
many must be attained by France. It 
was in this uncompromising spirit that 
M. Millerand faced Mr. Lloyd George. 
Mr. Huddleston draws the picture and 
defines the issue keenly and clearly: 
The drama grew intensely interesting; 
two conceptions clashed. The protago- 
nists were men of vastly different tem- 
peraments—on the one hand Mr. Lloyd 
George, volatile, imaginative, lively—the 
typical Frenchman. On the other hand 
M. Millerand, stony, slow, difficult to 


move—the typical Englishman. It was 
vtrange to find the réles reversed, to find 


the French bludgeon crossed with the 
British rapier. The bulldog was Mil- 
lerand. 


In reality, however, Mr. Huddleston 
adds, M. Millerand displays fundamental 
French qualities and Mr. Lloyd George 
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WAR PERILS AND PEACE PERILS 


There was a rapacious hand that wanted the earth—but it has simply 


been replaced by another 


fundamental British qualities. The latter 
shows the British instinct of letting up 
on the under dog; the former typifies 
the French instinct of keeping the enemy 
down until his capacity for mischief is 
destroyed. Though the French policy 
may seem to store up much trouble for 
the future, this critic admits that in view 
of the industrial and financial ruin 
wrought by Germany in France it is 
hard for the special victim of German 
ravage to be magnanimous. “ The 
Frenchman has been molded by bitter 
experience into a good hater. He has be- 
come pathetically suspicious.” All Lloyd 
George’s efforts to show on the basis of 
official reports that Germany is 
crushed, half-starved, a paralytic nation 
incapable of action, merely brings Great 
Britain within the range of this suspicion 
of a German plot to gain undeserved re- 
lief, and excites the resentment of the 
two chief opposers of this policy of miti- 
gation—Marshal Foch and M. Poincaré. 
Clemenceau, who opposed this combina- 
tion, failed of the Presidency; M. Mil- 
lerand is carrying out the policy of these 
two leaders against Germany and would 
fall, thinks Mr. Huddleston, if he were 
not their spokesman. 


MEMORIAL Day AT HOME AND ABROAD 


N May 30—Memorial Day—Amer- 
ica’s dead received their tribute both 
at home and on the battlefields of 
France, Belgium and Italy. The cere- 
monies at home included special mes- 
sages sent forth from Washington by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy. In New York City the day 
was marked by parades of 50,000 vet- 
erans, in which soldiers of three wars 
participated. Some 20,000 marched in 
Manhattan alone. Surviving heroes of 
the civil war and of the war with Spain, 
followed by members of 200 American 
Legion Posts, passed in review before 
General Miles and other notables. A 
great outburst greeted the arrival of the 
British, French and Italian veterans pa- 
rading with the American Legion, rank 
after rank of square-shouldered, fast- 
stepping men representing almost every 
branch of the service. Another parade 
of 10,000 men took place in the Bronx. 
Memorial services were held in many 
churches and all cemeteries. 
America’s Memorial Day was fittingly 
celebrated in the British Isles. Services 
were held at Glasgow, Liverpool and 
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Manchester, and the graves of 2,500 
American soldiers and sailors buried in 
British soil were adorned with wreaths 
and American flags. Special homage 
was paid at St. Margaret’s Church in 
London, the official church of the Com- 
mons, where Canon Carnegie, sub-dean 
of Westminster Abbey, lauded the deeds 
of the American hero-dead. 

Similar honors were paid to America’s 
dead in all parts of France, and flags 
floated over the resting places of the 
70,000 who had fallen there. All allied 
organizations joined with the Americans 
in France to pay this homage, while 
throughout the republic detachments of 
poilus in horizon blue acted as guards 
of honor at the cemeteries. Marshal 
Foch and Marshal Pétain, with other 
men of prominence from the French 
Army and Navy and from civil life, 
spoke at the ceremonies. Many French- 
women in various localities decorated 
the American graves of their own ac- 
cord. Special ceremonies occured in 
Alsace, a children’s chorus marching 
with song from one burying place to an- 
other, while their mothers and sisters 
placed wild flowers or grass wreaths 
on the graves of the American dead. 

Major Gen. Henry T. Allen spoke at the 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 
NAVAL AMENITIES 


great military ceremony in Romange- 
Sous-Montfaucon, where more than 
21,000 Americans are buried. On the 
slopes of Mt. Valerien, in the little ceme- 
tery of Suresnes, Marshal Pétain ex- 
pressed to an audience of 10,000 France’s 
gratitude to America. In an eloquent 
address the American Ambassador, Hugh 
C. Wallace, declared that the dead sol- 
diers’ task would not be completed until 
world peace was attained. A message 
from General Pershing was read at all 
the ceremonies. Acting for the French 
Government, Premier Millerand sent a 
special Memorial Day message to the 
American people. 

Exercises were also held at Genoa, 
Italy, in the presence of the entire 
American colony, headed by David F. 
Wilbur, our Consul General there. The 
graves of the American fallen were cov- 
ered with flowers. A letter from Robert 
Underwood Johnson, American Ambassa- 
dor to Italy, was read, in which a plea 
was made for mutual understanding and 
sympathy between Italy and the United 
States on the ground of a common love 
for liberty. 


The graves of two American privates 
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OLD MOTHER HUBBARD WENT 
TO THE ICE BOX— 
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buried at Hasenheid, in the outskirts of 
Berlin, Germany, were decorated by the 
American Commissioner. <A brief ad- 
dress was delivered by Ellis Loring 
Dresel, head of the commission. 

ok * * 


EGYPTIAN AGITATION AGAINST ENGLAND 


ARASSED upon the west by the 

ever-growing Irish disorders, the 
Government of Great Britain for some 
months past has been looking with 
anxious eyes at the disquieting situation 
in the Near East. In the Caucasus, in 
Turkestan, in Turkey, in Mesopotamia, 
in Afghanistan, in India, wherever she 
lodks, England sees the sinister hand of 
Bolshevist propaganda working on the 
nationalist, anti-foreign sentiments of 
the native populations living under Brit- 
ish rule. Above all she is troubled over 
Egypt, the gateway to India. Here, 
though direct uprisings have been put 
down under martial rule, the nationalist 
disaffection continues, and, like Banquo’s 
ghost, refuses to be laid. An Italian 
publicist, Signor Pietro Silva, writing in 
the April issue of La Lettura (the 
monthly review of the Corriere della 
Sera, Milan), passes in review the origin 
and the development of this agitation. 


The very benefits which thirty-five 
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years of British policy in Persia brought 
to Persia, says Signor Silva, the devel- 
opment of the country and the increase 
of its prosperity, tended to awaken the 
national conscience and to excite na- 
tional opposition to the foreign benefac- 
tor. The germ of this opposition existed 
already when the war broke out. With 
its declaration a situation arose which 
crystallized the hostility of the Egyptian 
Nationalists. Fearing Turkish action 
against Persia, and distrusting the Khé- 
dive in power at that time, England at 
once took energetic measures to secure 
herself in Persia, the gate to India. The 
Khédive was ousted as a Germanophile 
and replaced by the present pro-British 
ruler, and the English protectorate was 
declared over Egypt. 

This action stirred Egyptian national- 
ist feeling strongly. Repressed by the 
war régime, it worked like a leaven un- 
derground and _ secretly. After the 
armistice it appeared openly, and the 
principle of self-determination, excluded 
by the Entente during the war, was en- 
ergetically invoked. But the demands 
of the Nationalists that an Egyptian 
Commission be allowed to go to Paris to 
present the national claims were curtly 
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THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 


Armenia remains as a wallflower, while Lloyd George, Millerand and 


Venizelos walk off with all the rest 
rejected, and the leaders of the move- 
ment, including the popular National 
leader, Saad Zaglul Pasha, were arrested 
and confined to Malta. 

This measure brought Egyptian exas- 
peration to the point of an explosion, al- 
ready threatening in consequence of the 
Government action in instituting forced 
conscription and drafting 1,000,000 men 
for work behind the lines and in sanction- 
ing an obligatory subscription to the 
Red Cross, the very name and symbol 
of which was anathema to people of the 
Mohammedan faith. The outbreak came 
in the Spring of 1919, and England’s re- 
ply was to send General Allenby, in- 
vested with full powers to put down the 
revolt. The latter’s attempt to placate 
the rebellious Egyptians by liberating 
the Nationalists at Malta and allowing 
them to proceed to Paris was counter- 
acted by his establishment of martial 
law in Egypt itself. 

The Nationalists at Paris seized the 
opportunity to conduct a tireless and 


persistent campaign against the British 
rule while clamoring vainly for a hear- 
ing before the Peace Conference. Hand 
in hand with these agitators the Nation- 
alists worked at home to extend the 
movement and to intimidate all Egyp- 
tian statesmen disposed to collaborate 
with the British rulers. England’s an- 
swer to this was the sending of the Mil- 
ner Commission. 

The only effect of this concession was 
to arouse new and violent protests, and 
to provoke a new crisis. The National- 
ists feared that acceptance of this mis- 
sion would be equivalent to recognizing 
the British protectorate. Under this 
pressure Mohammed Said Pasha, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, was forced to 
resign. 

The Nationalists meanwhile published 
a manifesto declaring that the Milner 
Mission was “ contrary to the wi!l of the 
Egyptian people, who are the sole mas- 
ters of the fate of Egypt,” and again de- 
manding their independence. The Brit- 
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THE END OF AN ADMINISTRATION 


ish plans have undergone no modifica- 
tion, however, and the Nationalists re- 
main irreconcilable. The agitation of 
the malcontents continues unceasingly, 
and the Moslem University of El Azhar 
in Cairo is a hotbed of Egyptian “ dis- 
sent.” Meanwhile the Bolsheviki, who 
are working assiduously to undermine 
England’s position in the Near East, and 
to unite all Moslem sentiment in this re- 
gion, continue to train their professional 
propagandists in all Asiatic tongues at 
Tashkent, and under their highly organ- 
ized direction the “ Union for Freeing 
the East,” an organization established 
and controlled from Moscow, grows and 
flourishes. Like all other Near East na- 
tionalism, that of Egypt looks toward 
Bolshevist Russia. It has been implied 
semi-officially in France that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reception of the Bolshevist en- 
voy, M. Krassin, in London recently, was 
to be attributed, at least in part, to the 
British Premier’s realization of the dan- 
ger of this Bolshevist-Nationalist agita- 
tion in Egypt and the other Moslem re- 
gions involved. 


BOLSHEVISM IN CHINA 


AN Bolshevism gain a foothold in 

China? This question is put by Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Schiiler in the Deutsche 
Politik in an article translated by The 
Living Age in its issue of May 29. This 
German scholar, at the time he wrote, 
did not know the exact arguments which 
the Bolsheviki would use in attempting 
to convert the Chinese to Bolshevism. 
The text of the Soviet offer of alliance 
with China, published by the Shanghai 
Bureau of Information, leaves no 
doubt of the Bolshevist manner of ap- 
proach. The appeal is addressed almost 
exclusively to the Chinese people, citing 
their right to self-determination, politi- 
cal independence, liberty from foreign 
oppression and from the yoke of foreign 
capitalism, including annulment of con- 
cessions and privileges granted to for- 
eigners. Shrewdly enough Dr. Schiiler 
deduces all these planks in the Bolshe- 
vist Far East platform from the pro- 
gram of the Tashkent Union for Freeing 
the East. Officially China has not re- 
plied to this skillfully devised appeal to 
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ideas and sentiments held by the Asiatic 
races in general and by China in partic- 
ular. But Professor Schiller points out 
that such a program is received with 
willing ears in China, a country whose 
people are conscious of their present 
powerlessness and their hopeless finan- 
cial situation and who hold the capitalist 
avarice of other countries responsible for 
these evils. What is considered as China’s 
“betrayal ” by the Entente in the Ver- 
sailles treaty has strengthened the pop- 
ular resentment. Of this, as well as of 
the national hatred of Japan, shown in 
the universal Chinese boycott, still con- 
tinuing, the Bolsheviki have taken clever 
advantage, this writer points out, in ex- 
pressly condemning not only European 
and American imperialism but also 
Japanese imperialism. 

The other part of the program of the 
Tashkent Union, faithfully reproduced in 
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the Soviet appeal of alliance with the 
Peking Government, is no less skillfully 
devised to appeal to China’s masses. Its 
guiding thought is the absolute author- 
ity of the people, its insistence that only 
the laboring, productive classes—princi- 
pally peasants, laborers and artisans— 
are entitled to organize a national Gov- 
ernment, the ultimate aim being to unite 
all Asia into a federal union of such re- 
publics. This part of the Bolshevist pro- 
gram gives evidence of an _ intimate 
knowledge of Chinese popular sentiment, 
extremely democratic in instinct and 
practice. These various features of the 
internal situation of China, concludes 
Professor Schiiler, combined with the 
general discontent produced by the pro- 
tracted civil war and the susceptibility 
of the Bolshevist Chinese mercenary 
troops, whose pay is always in arrears, 
to the Bolshevist advocacy of the expro- 
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priation of all private wealth, make the 
ground for Bolshevism in China extreme- 
ly favorable to the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda, though whether China will take 
the Soviet road or not still remains to be 
seen. 
* * * 
Max HARDEN’S VIEWS ON GERMANY 


WO interviews with the redoubtable 
Max Harden, the inveterate foe of 

the former Kaiser’s régime, contain 
strong meat for the German people to 
feed upon. The first of these public ex- 
pressions was published by The London 
Times on April 11; the second was given 
in Copenhagen during a visit paid the 
Danish capital by Herr Harden, and was 
published in The New York Globe on 
May 14. In The Times interview the 
publicist declared that the German peo- 
ple had never grasped the meaning of 


the word liberty, and to this inability he 
traced the von Kapp revolution and most 
of Germany’s present troubles. 


The real aim of von Kapp and his fol- 
lowers, declares Herr Harden, was to 
secure power to tyrannize over the rest 
of Germany. It was one of a series of 
blundering attempts made with the de- 
clared intention of establishing liberty, 
and the end is not yet. It was cleverly 
organized, and, in Herr Harden’s opin- 
ion, Ludendorff was the chief director 
of it. The organizers knew well how to 
excite the admiration which Germans 
have been taught to display for any dem- 
onstration of effective might. The in- 
itial brilliant success broke down only as 
the result of inefficient handling. The 
brief period of Kapp’s Government, how- 
ever, produced no little rejoicing, ex- 
pressed in the singing of Deutschland 
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KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGGS 


Will he come to his senses in time? 





tiber Alles and Die Wacht am Rhein. 
“That was in accord with the German 
character. The Siegeskranz is irresisti- 
ble to them, and whenever a man appears 
before them wearing a crown or any 
semblance of it, accompanied by military 
bands, he will be welcomed without ques- 
tion as to his intentions.” 


In the Copenhagen interview Herr 
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Harden made further statements about 
the psychology of his countrymen which 
created a sensation in Germany. The 
German people, he said, were like a 
stinging nettle: they must not be handled 
gingerly but with an iron hand. Only 
force can compel them. To Entente len- 
iency was due Germany’s complete fail. 
urs to observe a single one of the stipv- 
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IRELAND’S AGONY 
O Peace, Where Is Thy Victory? 
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lations of the Peace Treaty. The Ger- 
mans gained the impression from the 
start that the allied nations, with the ex- 
ception of France, “ were soft-hearted, 
unpractical fools, who did not for a mo- 
ment expect them to live up to their sig- 
nature.” France’s energetic 
measures have lately caused 
them to change their minds 
to a certain extent. There 
will be no more trouble, said 
Herr Harden, if the Allies 
continue to follow France’s 
lead and exercise unrelenting 
pressure. In conclusion Har- 
den said: 
We understand the French. 
They know us and have 
learned to fear us, and for 
this reason they want to get 
us down so low that we 
shall never be able to think 
of doing harm. But we shall 
never understand the Eng- 
lish or the Americans, who 
combine the application of 
the sternest measures under 
certain conditions affecting 
the opulence and power of 
their own empires with hu- 
manitarian ideas, which we 
put down as mere sentimen- 
tal slush and nonsense. We 
think ourselves more con- 
sistent, and I do not know 
that we are not right. 


* * 








MAxIM GORKY, BOLSHEVIST 


r Maxim Gorky really with the Bolshe- 
viki, or is he only another one of 
those “ counter-revolutionaries ” who are 
secretly endeavoring to save at least a 
little of the former Russian culture? 
This question is propounded by Eugene 
Liatsky, a well-known Russian literary 
critic and publicist, in an interesting 
article translated and published by 
struggling Russia in its issue of May 29. 
This writer, after due consideration of 
Gorky’s career and temperament, decides 
that his present relation to the Bolshe- 
vist authorities is due to the conservative 
motive just indicated. 

As a Russian exile on the island of 
Capri, Gorky spent years in a kind of 
idyllic dream, gazing through his open 
window, as he sat at a table loaded with 









books and flowers, at the blue waves of 
the warm sea, at Vesuvius wrapped in a 
golden mist, realizing that his fame was 
leaving him, and embittered as he wrote 
out the scenes of his childhood to be- 
queath to the world one last intimate 
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SPEAKING OF HIGH HORSES 


‘ We know a man who would like to come down off of his 


work. All this time he never relinquished 
his dreams of a social revolution in Rus- 
sia, and he was very well aware that 
because of his prominence and his views 
he was a thorn in the flesh of the Czar’s 
Government. Sullen and brooding in 
1912, as moody as a woman, chafing as 
he watched the war in 1914, he at last 
secured the long-sought privilege of re- 
turning to Russia after the revolution 
broke out—the long-desired revolution, 
which none had preached more ardently 
than Gorky himself. 


At first he was a declared enemy of 
the Bolsheviki, but he yielded to Lenin 
at last, to his crafty and delicate flat- 
tery: Gorky was called upon, as the 
supreme Russian’ representative of 
“bourgeois” culture, to save Russian 
literature from the anarchic conditions 
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of the great upheaval. No other position 
was more suited to his attainments than 
that of State Publisher for the best 
works of the world’s literature. And so, 
while the Bolsheviki boast that the 
great social revolutionary is with them, 
Gorky, closing his eyes to the atrocities 
around him, works to save Russian cul- 
ture, his own creative talent at a stand- 
still, his soul imprisoned by the chains 
of voluntary servitude. A tragic situa- 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





tion for Maxim Gorky, this fine artist 
and fiery worshipper of culture, com- 
pelled to publish books when blood is 
flowing all around him, and to follow 
submissively the Bolshevist triumphal 
car. M. Liatsky sees only in the over- 


throw of the Bolshevist régime a possi- 
bility that Gorky will came again into 
his own, and unfold his talents for a 
disappointed world in some new and un- 
precedented splendor. 


FROM READERS 


CuRRENT History undertakes in this department to publish such open letters as it con- 


siders of general interest. 
writer. 


No letter will be used without the name and address of th« 
On controversial questions it will be the aim to give all sides an equal chance at 


representation; CURRENT History, however, aiming to record events as nearly as possibl 
without comment or bias, does not necessarily indorse opinions contained in these letters. 


JOHN BURROUGHS ON GERMANY'’S 
EXCUSE FOR WAR 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Professor Paul Rohrbach, who is described 
as a German publicist and lecturer, has, at 
the request of the editor, contributed to the 
May number of the Atlantic Monthly an ar- 
ticle in which he seeks to justify Germany’s 
conduct during the great war. Something 
like an apology might have had a certain 
interest, but this attempt at a wholesale jus- 
tification is intolerable. He uses the outworn 
excuse that Germany was attacked; that she 
fought only a defensive war. Let us grant 
that this is true, but not exactly in the sense 
in which the publicist means: She was at- 
tacked just as every scoundrel is attacked in 
spirit and implication by every man who 
lives a decent and honorable life. There was 
a natural and inevitable antagonism between 
the genius of the civilization of the Entente 
and that of German Kultur. The Teutons 
felt this and complained that they were in the 
midst of a ring of hostile nations—hostile to 
their military spirit and dreams of world con- 
quest. 


Yes, Germany was attacked. She had been 
attacked long before the appeal to arms was 
made by every man in the Entente nations 
who thought a free thought or did a kind, 
disinterested act or felt bound by the rules 
of honor or justice or fair dealing or yielded 
to the impulse of sympathy. 

For more than ten years, says Professor 
Rohrbach, his country ‘‘had watched a ring of 
hostile nations closing round it.’’ Yes, hos- 
tile to the principles of international moral- 
ity (or rather immorality) and national com- 
ity which its political teachers and military 
leaders—Nietzsche and Bernhardi—had incul- 
cated. 


The Entente nations’ propaganda against 
Germany in pre-war days was well founded, 
but unfortunately was heeded by very few. 
Lord Roberts knew what it meant and what 
the toast ‘‘ Der Tag’’ meant, but the alarm 
was not general. 

Yes, Germany was attacked. She was at- 
tacked when treaties and covenants were re- 
garded as sacred—not mere scraps of paper; 
she was attacked when the rights of weaker 
nations were insisted upon; she was attacked 
when the word “ honor’’ was spoken, when 
autocracy was condemned and democracy 
was recognized; she was attacked when the 
citizen was held more sacred than the State; 
she was attacked by all forces of individual- 
ism; she was attacked by all efforts to re- 
duce armaments and all efforts to establish 
rules for civilized warfare—that is, to wage 
war upon the armies of the enemy and not 
upon the people. The devil is attacked by 
every kind and innocent thought or act and 
by every impulse of altruism and every alle- 
viation of sin and misery. 

The Germans were in very truth attacked. 
All they stand for in world politics was at- 
tacked — their selfishness, swinishness and 
greed. There is a natural antagonism be- 
tween Germanism and all other Western civ- 
ilizations. Feeling the growth and force of 
surrounding conditions, they instinctively 
rushed to arms to defend themselves, and 
when the battle went against them threw up 
their hands with cries of ‘‘ Kamerad!’’ Pro- 
fessor Rohrbach’s appeal takes scant account 
of Germany’s guilt—would have us forget it 
as a tale that is told—while he laments and 
laments that we did not lift the blockade 
when the armistice was signed, so that the 
‘‘moral recuperation of Germany ”’ (!) could 
have begun. 


It was a principle of Germany’s military 
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icachers not only to wage war against the 
military power of her enemy and seek to de- 
stroy and capture his armies, but also against 
the people themselves—women and children— 
and against the homes, the industries—in- 
deed, against the very life of the nation—in 
short, to destroy the enemy nations, root and 
branch. 

Did the Germans not aim to fulfill this dic- 
tum to the very letter with France, destroy- 
ing her mines, her factories, carrying away 
the machinery and demolishing that which 
they could not carry away, deporting the 
population? That Paris was not reduced to 
ashes and London laid waste was no fault 
of theirs. Can one doubt for a moment that 
if they could have torpedoed the British Isles 
as they torpedoed the ships they would have 
done it? They figured out on paper that, 
with ruthless submarine warfare, they could 
inevitably starve England to the point of 
submission. And at one time it looked as if 
they might succeed. But in their greed and 
confidence they overreached themselves and 
drew the United States into the conflict. 
That act of pigheadedness sealed their fate. 

I can but repeat: In the same way that 
Satan may justly feel that he is attacked by 
every moral and religious precept inculecated 
in school and church, Germany was attacked. 
His satanic highness may look upon the 
Golden Rule itself as a direct assault upon 
his most cherished schemes, a damaging evi- 
dence of preparedness and even of mobiliza- 
tion. 

Germany’s war gospel as preached by 
Nietzsche is illustrated by their whole con- 
duct of the war. What was that gospel? I 
have never read it and never intend to, but 
Dr. Hibben of Princeton has made a study of 
it, and here are some of the principles which 
he finds: 

‘There is but one vice and that is weak- 
and but one virtue and that is 
strength.’’ 

“It is better to cherish and develop our 
brute inheritance than to be steeped in the 
dreary commonplaces of morality.’’ 

‘“ Whatever prospers is right, 
fails is wrong.’’ 

‘The supreme duty of life is to forget that 
we owe any duty to ourselves.’’ 

‘There is no standard of conduct but suc- 


cess,” 


ness, 


whatever 


“To make men equal is to reduce them to 
a dead level of mediocrity.’’ 

Nietzsche taught that the worst of all so- 
called virtues was sympathy; that sympathy 
always has been and always will be an ob- 
structive force in the normal development 
of humanity. ‘‘ Vigorous eras, noble civiliza- 
tions see something contemptible in sympa- 
thy. Brotherly love is a lack of self-asser- 
tion and self-reliance.’’ The whole sum and 
substance of it is that might makes right, 
and that survival is the only test. The prin- 
ciples of German Kultur were written in fire 
and blood on the fair lands of France and 


Belgium during the great war. Judged by 
her own standard, Germany was wrong be- 
cause she failed. Had she succeeded, nothing 
but the Germanization of the world would 
have satisfied her ambition. 

Yet she has not suffered for the full meas- 
ure of her guilt. In her own eyes she has 
never been guilty, and she is at heart as de- 
fiant and unrepentant as ever. The Junker 
and the military gang that brought on the 
war are still in power. There is not the 
slightest sign so far that they regret any- 
thing except their failure to destroy France. 

We are not through with the Huns yet. 
They cannot change, and do not want to 
change. There are still over 70,000,000 of 
them, and they are very prolific, as most bad 
things are. There will be 100,000,000 of them 
before we fairly know it. They are the one 
great standing peril which casts its black 
shadow upon the world, and they must be 
watched and checked in all possible ways. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 
West Park, N. Y., May 26, 1920. 


APPRECIATION FROM CANADA 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I wish you to know that, as a Canadian 
reader, I appreciate to the utmost the interest 
that CURRENT History is taking in Canadian 
affairs. I believe that you are taking a step 
in the right direction by publishing such 
articles as have been appearing lately under 
the name of William Banks, who shows a 
very keen insight into the affairs of this 
country. 

While in the United States last Summer I 
was very much surprised to fini 
Americans misinformed or unaware of 
Canada’s war efforts and post-war condi- 
tions. Where doubt and ignorance exist there 
is no room for friendship. 

I trust that the splendid articles by Mr. 
Banks will do much to give Americans a 
better understanding of their northern neigh- 
bor—an understanding that will lead to 
mutual trust and good-will. 

BRUCE B. SHIER. 
859 Roslyn Avenue, Montreal, Can., May 31, 
1920. 


so many 


WHY POLAND IS FIGHTING 


To the Editor of Current History: 

We are constant readers of your magazine, 
which we value highly as perhaps the only 
reliable source of exact information on con- 
temporary history. Trifling errors may of 
course occur everywhere, and if we take the 
liberty of calling your attention to a few 
inexactitudes in your June issue it is only 
because in CURRENT History they happen so 
rarely that one is struck by them. 

I. In your article, ‘‘ Poland’s New War on 
Soviet Russia,’’ Page 454, you quote the 
statement of ‘‘ The Polish War Minister, 
Major Boufall.’’ The Polish War Minister is 
not Major Boufall, but General Lesniewski. 
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Major Boufall is the Polish Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Latvia. 

II. Your title, 
Soviet Russia,’’ 


‘*Poland’s New War on 
may lead into error Amer- 
ican readers who do not know that it is 
always the same war, the war begun by 
the Bolsheviki in January, 1919, when they 
invaded Poland without any reason at all 
and which has continued ever since without 
interruption. The last Polish offensive, like 
those which preceded it, was undertaken in 
self-defense, to prevent a new invasion, for 
which the Bolsheviki are continually making 
preparations. From a military point of view 
such offensives are indispensable until peace 
is obtained—for which Poland is always 
ready. 

Ill. Your map ccntains the line ‘‘ Poland 
as defined by Treaty of Versailles, 1919.’’ 
The Treaty of Versailles decided only the 
western frontiers of Poland. The eastern 
frontiers were provisionally fixed by the 
Peace Conference in December, 1919, with 
the addition that further rights of Poland are 
reserved. We inclose a copy of 
this decision, as communicated to the Polish 
delegation in Paris on Dec. 8, 1919, by Mr. 
Clemenceau. 

IV. The plebiscite area as marked on your 
map does not include the second plebiscite 
area between Poland and Germany in Upper 
Silesia and the plebiscite area of Teschen, 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia, in 
Silesia and former Northern Hungary. We 
are sending you under separate cover a map 
where these areas are indicated, but where 
the Polish military line should be altered 
in conformity with the last movements of 
the Polish Army. 


expressly 


T. ZUK-SKARSZEVIKI. 
Director Polish Bureau of Information, 40 
West 40th Street, New York, June 8, 1920. 


AZERBAIJAN AND THE KURDS 


To the Editor of Current History: 


May I, without seeming discourteous, call 
your attention to the mistakes contained in 
the Kurdistan section of the article on the 
‘Dismemberment of the Turkish Empire” 


in your June number? It contains the fol- 
lowing phrases: ‘‘ Kurdistan emerges from 
the Turkish Treaty better than does Azer- 
baijan. Azerbaijan is only incidentally men- 
tioned. Geographically one is superimposed 
upon the other. So the blunder the Entente 
made last January in recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Azerbaijan is now wiped out in 
the treaty. * * * Meanwhile the Tartars 
of Azerbaijan, starting from the Persian 
province, have practically absorbed that part 
of Turkish Kurdistan which is dealt with in 
the treaty, and these Tartars are now fight- 
ing the Armenians.”’ 

These statements are not correct, owing 
to a very frequent and natural confusion be- 
tween the ‘‘ independent ’’ Republic of Azer- 
baijan and the Persian province of the same 
name, from which the ancestors of the in- 
habitants of the present republic originally 
emigrated. A glance at the map on Page 
509, accompanying my article on Armenia in 
the same issue, will show that all the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Azerbaijan lies to 
the north of the Russian-Turkish-Persian 
frontier, entirely on the territory of the 
former Russian Empire, while the province 
of Azerbaijan—as your reviewer correctly 
states—lies on Persian soil; but the republic 
has at no time since its existence controlled 
any part of the Persian province, nor has it 
ever made any serious claims to any parts 
of it. On the other hand, the Kurds occupy 
territory only in the Persian prov'nce; there- 
fore Kurdistan and the Republic of <Azer- 
baijan recognized by the Entente are not 
‘* geographically superimposed ’’ as_ stated, 
and the ‘‘ blunder ’’ of the Allies (for I agree 
with your reviewer that it was a_ serious 
one) was such for reasons other than the 
geographical one stated incorrectly. Also, 
the Tartars who are attacking the Armenians 
did not start from the Persion province, but 
are, on the contrary, ‘‘ Baku,’’ that is to say 
‘* republican,’’ Tartars, so that they cannot 
in any sense be said to have absorbed any 
part of Kurdistan, where there are 
Persian Azerbaijanese. 

BENJAMIN BURGES MOORE. 

East Islip, L. I., N. Y., June 6, 1920. 
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only 





Venice During and After the War 


How the City of the Sea Preserved Its Treasures of Art—A 
World Exposition Planned 


OW Venice preserved her beauty 
and showed her patriotism dur- 


ing the war was told in interest- 

ing detail by Gertrude Slaugh- 
ter in the Unpartizan Review for April. 
Since the close of the great conflict 
Venice has been gradually coming again 
into her own and peculiar heritage. The 
immortal canvases of the Doges’ palace, 
of all the Venetian churches and 
museums, are being brought back from 
their exile; the banked up and fortified 
facades of churches and palaces are 
again revealed; the scars of Austrian 
bombs are being, as far as_ possible, 
effaced, and Venice is preparing for a 
great exposition to which the whole world 
will be invited, to celebrate Italy’s share 
in the victory and her own spiritual 
triumph over the forces of barbarism. 


Long before Italy entered the war 
Venice was under no illusion as to what 
the Austrians—the inveterate foes of all 
that Italy represented—would attempt. 
For the Austrians, like their allies, the 
Germans, in the case of Rheims, knew 
very well that no blow more mortal could 
be delivered to their enemy’s heart than 
that which destroyed the national herit- 
age of hoary tradition and immortal art. 
Realizing this the Venetians, weeks and 
months before Italy took the fateful de- 
cision, by wise and concerted action re- 
moved the most precious paintings from 
their frames, rolled them on wooden 
cylinders, and transported them beyond 
the Appenines. The citizens of Venice 
raised violent protests against this 
“sacrilege,” the confraternities decreed 
that their Tintorettos and other great 
masters should not be touched. The 
grave risk of damage was emphasized, 
the confidence in the national defense 
was invoked. Venice would not be Venice 
if this were continued. To dismember 
Venice was not to save her. Gertrude 
Slaughter comments as follows: 


It was a show of spirit easily to be 
condoned when one thinks of what was 


nappening. In the great council chamber 

of the Doges’ Palace, which had glowed 

with the light and movement of historic 
victories—scenes of famous audiences of 

Emperors, Popes and Doges, tributes to 

Venice from the Occident and the Orient, 

imperial fleets conquered in the west and 

infidel armies in the east, the proud 

Barbarossa brought to his knees by the 

intercession of the Doge—Venice in his- 

tory and Venice in symbolic legend de- 
picted by the Tintorettos and the Bassanos 
and Palma the Young and Paul the 

Veronese—suddenly the splendor has dis- 

appeared. Nothing is left but bare walls 

and empty frames—a lifeless body. 

Despite the precedents of Rheims, 
Louvain, Ypres, only the actual rain of 
“ Austrian manna” could convince the 
Venetians of the grim intentions of their 
enemy. In the early dawn of the first 
day of the war, even before the declara- 
tion had been published in Venice, an 
Austrian airplane dropped four bombs 
into the heart of the city. On the same 
day an Austrian squadron off Ancona 
turned seven large calibre guns on the 
Cathedral of St. Cyriacus, a twelfth- 
century monument of ancient Venice 
that dominates the sea. The Austrian 
warships plowed the Adriatic, unaware 
that a time would come when they would 
be forced by a tireless Italian fleet to 
hide in the deep harbors of the eastern 
shore. The danger, already a reality, 
became more threatening every day. The 
Venetians, remembering now the bom- 
bardment of 1849, when in three weeks 
20,000 shells were dropped on Venice, set 
themselves to labor and endure. Aerial 
defense was organized; vast plans of 
protection from bombs and shrapnel were 
carried out despite the special difficul- 
ties of the sea-city’s construction, which 
made the nicest calculations necessary, 
lest the weight that was needed to sup- 
port and strengthen should crush the 
frail foundation of the walls. 

On the third day of the war the bronze 
horses of St. Mark were removed. Under 
a clear May sky, after 12 hours of 
anxiety and labor, they were let down 
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with ropes and derricks, and placed in 
wooden frames for transportation, those 
proud Greek horses whose journeys had 
chronicled the rise and fall of empires. 
The careful workers had no clear realiza- 
tion of the future, did not know that 
before those bronze horses should make 
their journey back from Rome, three 
powerful Emperors were to lose their 
thrones. 

The famous Colleoni statue was pro- 
tected by sandbags in a wooden frame; 
later, it also was taken down and re- 
moved to Rome. Brick supports were 
built between the carved columns of the 
Ducal Palace; the facade of St. Mark’s 
and the Loggetta were hidden behind 
dull walls; places of refuge were built 
of sandLags under porticoes, inside court- 
yards, behind stairways; windowpanes 
were pasted with strips of paper that 
looked like prison bars. Piles of sand- 
bags were pressed against arches, 
arcades, tombs, statues and doorways, 
marring with their bulk the graceful 
lines, and contrasting crudely with the 
patterns of the stones of Venice. “ And 
so,” says this writer, “the city of gold 


GONDOLAS SWINGING 


DOWN 
SINCE 


THE 
THE 


GRAND CANAL 
FIRST TIME WAR 
put on her austere mantle of war. But 


the greatest test was yet to come.” 


This time came when refugees from 
the north were pouring in, and evacua- 
tion, partial or complete, was inevitable. 
“This is a story of hunger and thirst, of 
tears and laughter, of hope and terror, 
of threatened panic and_ triumphant 
courage.” Any one who worked in Venice, 
with Venetians, in the last twelve months 
of their resistance, must have learned 
that the spirit of this great people is not 
dead. <A poet has told in Venetian dia- 
lect how, when from the north a mighty 
wind of madness and plunder swept 
through the doors of Italy, a black storm 
of ancient enemies—Turks, Huns, Bul- 
gars, Hungarians, Croats—till the earth 
trembled, and an arch of fire stretched 
from the mountains to the lagoon, the 
Italian soldiers, forced to retreat, found 
themselves at last with their backs 
against Venice. “ Venice! Sacred, beloved 
Venice, bride of the sea!” And they 
turned—to fight for Venice. 

The barbarians have seen their prey 


shining in the lagoon, and they rush on 
shouting: ‘‘ Attack! We are on them!” 
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And a yell replies, ‘‘You shall not pass! ’”’ while in Government shops many more 
And they are hurled back in the mud, and were making uniforms, or sewing in Red 
the mud grows red. So today, tomorrow, Cross ouvroirs for soldiers and _ their 
and forever, ‘‘ You shall not pass! ”’ families. The small children were gathered 


So Venice rekindled faith in the sol- into asili under the care of sisters whom 


: the Patriarch had wisely ordered to re- 
ae Bes ° 
diers’ hearts, and they stood firm on main in Venice. These children sang their 


the Piave, on the Sile, on the Grappa. songs and played their games, some of 

Through the Winter and Spring the line them in houses partly destroyed by bombs, 

held firm: by the sound of guns one and not one of them but learned to sing, 
: s 


before the day of the armistice, the ‘‘Star- 
could trace the battle front from far up Spangled Banner ”’ translated into Italian. 


in the mountains, over Montello and Women and old men standing in line 
Montebelluna and the Grappa and the before the soup kitchens were no less 
heights of Asiago Then came the Aus- patient and smiling, or vociferous and 


; : Goldonian, than before. Most of the 
trian offensive, called the second battle industries had been removed. But on the 


of the Piave; called also the battle for island of Burano, between Venice and the 

Venice. Life in the Lagoon City, mean- mouth of the river, the lacemakers: of the 

while. is described by the writer in the Queen’s School ‘‘ put up their defense ”’ 
. § 


if ; ; by working on without a break. There 
Unpartizan Review as follows: were no interruptions anywhere, because 


Venice, 50,000 of whose population had Venice had long been ready, knowing the 
remained at home—Venice, whose de- hour would come. The concerts in the 
fenders we knew were to resist at any Marcello Palace, under the auspices of 
cost, went about her tasks as_ usual. the High Command, and the popular band 
There was a certain tension in the air, concerts in the square were crowded with 
as the guns grew louder and louder, and attentive hearers, and the church bells 
crowds pressed closer around the daily rang out across the water as if to defy 
bulletin. 3ut the girls in the workrooms the guns. 
for unemployed went on_ refashioning Under that first Summer moon air raids 
twelfth century designs in lace and linen, had become more frequent. There was an 


ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL, VENICE, AS IT APPEARED DURING THE WAR, WHEN THE 
WHOLE BEAUTIFUL MOSAIC AND MARBLE FACADE WAS PROTECTED FROM AUSTRIAN 
SHELLS AND BOMBS BY A THICK WALL OF SANDBAGS 
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almost constant rumbling overhead and length of the house was crowded with 
the defense guns boomed and rattled, and stretchers, while from the walls, covered 
the sky flashed, and one heard a bomb to the high ceilings with replicas of Greek 
drop somewhere with a_ sullen roar. and Roman sculpture, images of the help- 
Searchlights of marvelous __ brilliance less gods looked down upon them. All 
streamed across the sky. Sometimes they through the villa odors of blood and 
focused on an airplane, and one saw it antiseptics hung heavy among the frescoes 
suddenly, a gold insect caught in a web and carved arabesques. 
of light. 

The broad canals were lined with gray To the hungry ears of the Venetians 
destroyers and torpedo boats—all of them on the camion road came one day the 


Italian; for no warships of the Allies ‘3 ; 
entered the lagoons before the armistice. news that the two wings of the Italian 


Night and morning the ships moved in army had joined, hemming in the Aus- 
and out with perfect regular- 
ity, an equal number standing 
always at the moorings, an 
equal number putting out to 
sea. Dreadnoughts kept guard 
at the envriance of the port. On 
moonlight nights the swift lit- 
tle motorboats, topheavy with 
“their huge torpedoes, slipped 
their moorings nea~ the door- 
step of the old Giudecca Palace 
where we lived and sped out 
to keep guard in open sea. In 
the dark of the moon they 
were bent on exploits. Some 
of these adventure boats had 
gone, never to return. But 
“this time they returned next 
day. One of them, com- 
manded by Rizzo, had. sunk 
two dreadnoughts in open sea. 
He was hailed in the Piazza 
and feasted and féted. * * * 
Meanwhile the Venice hos- 
pitals were filled with wound- 
ed, brought down in the Red 
Cross steamers through the 
lagoons. Many more were 
brought down in ambulances 
«by the straight white road that 
led to the battle line and dis- 
tributed in camp hospitals on 
the mainland. When we went 
up the road to meet them, 
carrying them food and drink THE FAMOUS GENERAL COLLEONI AGAIN MOUNTING 
las gifts from America, we saw HIS BRONZE HORSE IN VENICE AFTER HIS YEARS OF 
something of the price that ABSENCE IN ROME. THIS IS REGARDED BY MANY AS 
was being paid, and we THE FINEST EQUESTRIAN STATUE IN THE WORLD 
came back- humbled by their 
patience and endurance. We saw also trians and forcing them back. It was 
the racial gentleness toward suffering, the culminating stroke. The victory was 
which is of the same quality as their 
tenderness for children. ‘‘ Shall I give complete. “The black, two-faced eagle 


your coffee to these Austrian prisoners? ”’ would never rend the lion of St. Mark, 

aske ‘ , . alis stor. ‘* But, : . : 

asked a young Italian doctor as in the design already published by the 

yes,’ he answered his own question. , 5 “ 

‘““They are wounded, and a wounded man Austrian High Command. Now the 

is never an enemy.” sound of guns was fainter, and there 
We were standing in the courtyard of was a new sense of security in Venice. 

a cream-colored villa shaded by eucalyptus Now was the time for public demonstra- 

trees. From the hot, white road the tions, in the square, in the cathedral, in 


camions were driving in through the ave- ae 
nue under cool foliage and stopping by the Municipal Palace: 


the garden entrance of the villa. The And when the five domes and the gold 
pavement of the broad hall that ran the balls and pinnacles of St. Mark’s rise 
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THE BRONZE HORSES BEING HOISTED BACK INTO THEIR OLD POSITION ON 
ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL AT VENICE AFTER THEIR WARTIME 
RETIREMENT IN ROME 


behind the scene above the Gothic palace 
and the Sansovino library; when the sun 
strikes the flags of all the Allies and the 
Gonfalone of San Marco, and turns the 
ivory of the palace to rose-tinted pearl 
and moves across the waters until their 
pale colors join the rich reds of San 
Giorgio’s tower reflected in the Basin, 
there is magnificence enough for any hero 
of land or sea or air. Boats and hydro- 
planes were always in swift motion. At one 
celebration the whole fleet of little 
motor boats, crowned with flowers, cir- 
eled about just off the Piazzetta, while 
gondolas stood on end in the high waves. 
Launches with officers in blue and gold 
speeded through the canals without pity 
for gondolas or foundation walls. And 
every one smiled approval, for the whole 
city was at war. At night when there 
was no moon, the Piazza was dead black 
and the silence of the streets lent weird- 
ness to the cry of the guard, repeated 
like an echo from roof to roof. 


Suddenly, after breathless days of 


waiting for the long-expected Italian 
offensive, which was to wipe out forever 


the national shame of the defeat of 
Caporetto, the sound of the guns 
changed, turned into a constant stream 
of firing. It was the barrage to cover 
the Italian crossing of the Piave. The 
national enemy was defeated and Venice 
reopened the book of peace held in the 
claw of the winged lion of St. Mark, 
a book which, according to the tradition 
of the republic, is closed in time of war. 
It was opened quietly, without shouts, 
exultation, delirium. <A procession car- 
ried the city’s banners through the 
streets, wreaths were placed on the 
statues of Victor Emmanuel and Gari- 
baldi and Manin. The great bell pealed 
out from the Campanile once more and 
chimed with all the other bells of the 
island; the Te Deum was chanted in 
St. Mark’s. The angel on the peak 
of the Campanile, divested of its cloth 
covering, blazed like a golden sun. All 
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were smiling; all hearts were happy, too 
happy for noisy demonstration. 

So the war ended for Venice, which 
found itself bruised but not destroyed. 
The city had been bombarded many 
times and many houses had been shat- 
tered; churches and palaces had been in- 
jured; the foundation walls showed huge 
breaches. Scarcely a glass window had 
been left whole. But the only irreparable 
loss the city had sustained was the 
Tiepolo fresco in the Scalzi, and on that 
memorable night when, for eight hours, 
no fewer than 300 bombs were rained 
on the island city, only one human life 
was taken. The Venetians, rejoicing at 





their good fortune, have attributed it to 
the intercession of the Virgin Mary and 
have vowed to her a temple at the Lido. 
The life of Venice is beginning anew, the 
life of busy industry, of sweet, sunlit 
idleness, of slowly gliding gondolas— 
those gondolas which in a recent contest 
showed how swiftly, on occasion, they 
can sweep down the broad canal. The 
work of return and restoration of the 
priceless art treasures is busily proceed- 
ing. Some day, not far distant, Venice 
will stand forth again, arrayed in all 
her glory, the Mecca of lovers of beauty 
the world over, who will come to rejoice 
with her over the salvation of her im- 
mortal heritage. 


Panamanian-American Relations in Chiriqui 


By ELBRIDGE COLBY* 


YNDER the Hay-Varilla Treaty of 
1903 the United States was grant- 
ed the right to use its land and 

naval forces for the protection of the 
Panama Canal and the Canal Zone, and 
this authority has been by tacit assent 
extended to the fortification of the ap- 
proaches, and to the maintenance of a 
considerable military establishment com- 
prising all arms of the military service. 
Under the same treaty the United States 
was granted the right to the 


occupation and control of any other lands 
and waters outside of the Canal Zone 
which may be necessary and convenient 
for the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation and protection of the 
said canal or of any auxiliary canals or 
other works necessary and convenient for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, 
sanitation and protection of the enter- 
prise. 


And under this authority the United 
States has acquired lands for plantations, 


*The author was formerly Assistant De- 
partment Intelligence Officer of the Panama 
Canal Department, United States Army. He 
made a special investigation of some of the 
difficulties in the Province of Chiriqui in 
1919, and has first-hand knowledge of the 
situation discussed in this article. He has 
been a student of American foreign policy in 
Central America, and has contributed to the 
public press several articles on Panamanian- 
American relations. 


artillery batteries and radio stations out- 
side of the precisely defined limits of the 
Canal Zone. In this way it has come 
about that American troops have fre- 
quently passed across the boundary into 
Panamanian territory. They have gone 
on long reconnoissance trips many miles 
from the canal; they have held extended 
manoeuvres at remote points; they have 
established outposts of infantry and ar- 
tillery at strategic positions along the 
seacoast; they have mapped and de- 
veloped for defense possible landing 
places for both Atlantic and Pacific ene- 
mies. The khaki uniform and the cam- 
paign hat have become familiar sights in 
Panamanian towns. 


In addition to these purely military ex- 
peditions, however, there have been other 
movements of troops into the interior 
provinces on missions that were not mil- 
itary in character. The United States 
has guaranteed and promised to main- 
tain the independence of Panama, and is 
naturally interested in maintaining the 
stability of that republic. But elections 
in Latin America are proverbially stormy 
affairs, and may end in bloodshed or 
even in revolution. Therefore, when both 
parties asked the United States to “ su- 
pervise” their balloting, as they often 





did, the Americans were only too glad to 
assist in the interest of law and order. 

Under the treaty we have the right to 
maintain law and order in the Cities of 
Panama and Colon “and the territories 
and harbors adjacent thereto” in case 
we do not think the Republic of Panama 
able to maintain such order; but the 
Panamanian police force itself is ex- 
pressly “charged with the preservation 
of public order outside of the zone.” At 
election times, however, the Americans 
were invited to assist and to prevent 
trouble. This they did; sometimes by 
sending marines, sometimes by arming 
civilian employes of the canal, and more 
recently by sending details of troops. 
Without any real legal justification, then, 
there was gradually built up a prece- 
dent of American intervention at elec- 
tion time in the interests of law and or- 
der only, for the Americans did not con- 
duct the elections, merely stood by to 
observe and to put down disturbances. 
This is the precedent, now well accepted 
in Panama as a tradition and a desira- 
ble custom. 

In July, 1918, in accordance with this 
custom, officers and enlisted men were 
dispatched as usual to the remote voting 
places. Up and down the coast they 
went, to Bocas-del-Torro, Porto Bello, 
Santiago, Sona and one detail to David, 
capital of the distant Province of Chiri- 
qui, next to Costa Rica on the Pacific 
side. The elections took place, and they 
all came back to their stations again-— 
all except the detail at David, which re- 
mained. 


THE CASE OF CHIRIQUI 


Chiriqui Province, at the capital of 
which they remained, is a rich region, 
with many wealthy land owners, fine cof- 
fee plantations, an extensive cattle in- 
dustry and a greater number of foreign 
residents than any other of the prov- 
inces not on the line of the canal. _Ir- 
regularities in the registering of land, ir- 
regularities in the processes of law, a 
general increase in cattle stealing, in- 
ability of the police to bring murderers 
of two American citizens to justice, and 
generally flagrant violations of law had 
been observed for some time past by 
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these foreign residents. The French Con- 
sular Agent, the British Consular Agent 
and two large American land owners, 
Mr. Chase and Mr. Watson, made rep- 
resentations of the situation to Panama 
City, and the American Minister, Will- 
iam Jenning Price, and General Blatch- 
ford, commander of the zone, decided to 
have these American troops remain until 
the newlyappointed Governor, Perrigault, 
and the newly appointed police chief, 
Juan Grimaldo, succeeded in establishing 
sufficient quiet to insure the protection 
of American interests. The troops, there- 
fore, moved from their temporary quar- 
ters in the centre of town, and estab- 
lished a small post in an old hospital 
building on the line of the railroad. And 
after a year and a half they were still 
there. 

During this year and a half they con- 
cerned themselves with investigating all 
reports of judicial injustice. They ini- 
tiated and pressed some slight reforms. 
They assisted the police in locating and 
capturing many of the worst of the cat- 
tle thieves, with such good effect on the 
others that cattle stealing soon declined. 
They were on the best possible terms with 
the natives, with a few exceptions, and 
those exceptions were the men who were 
directly interested in the practices which 
they were trying to stop. The officers 
of the detachment were well received in 
David society; they belonged to the Da- 
vid Club; they attended the social func- 
tions; some of them even married local- 
ly. And there was an enlisted man in 
the detachment, Sergeant Abraham Sol- 
omon by name, who was so influential in 
Chiriqui affairs that he was familiarly 
called “the Mayor of David.” He per- 
sonally captured most of the cattle 
thieves apprehended, and turned them 
over to the Policia Nacionale for Captain 
Grimaldo to take the credit. 


ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING 


In short, affairs progressed finely. The 
American occupation seemed to be doing 
a great deal of good, but the more good 
it did the less need there was for it, and 
at the end of the first year the Pana- 
manians began to suggest that the troops 
be withdrawn, referring always to their 
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presence as a violation of Panamanian 
sovereignty. They said the troops were 
not there for the protection of the canal, 
which was 400 miles away, and that they 
had merely overstayed their election-time 
invitation. The American and French 
and British interests, however, insisted 
that they remain. And remain they did. 

Considerable anti-American feeling 
had been stirred up in Panama City and 
in Colon on account of General Blatch- 
ford’s much-discussed General Order 26, 
by which early in June, 1918, he tempo- 
rarily restricted all soldiers from going 
to either of these cities—which are the 
only ones available for recreation—and 
the keeping of the restriction on for over 
a year. The soldiers were really restrict- 
ed to camp for two reasons—as an at- 
tempt to boycott the Panamanians into 
certain concessions, and to keep the 
troops away from the red light districts 
of those towns. The Panamanians re- 
sented the loss of business, and they very 
much resented General Blatchford’s Ar- 
mistice Day declaration that Panama 
City and Colon were modern replicas of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. More anti-Amer- 
ican feeling was also stirred up by at- 
tempts of the United States to acquire 
for military purposes the Island of Ta- 
boga, in Panama Bay, a charming week- 
end resort. These three factors, then, 
tended to make for strained relations— 
the Chiriqui intervention, General Order 
26 and Taboga. 


In July, 1919, the new American com- 
mander, Major Gen. Chase W. Ken- 
nedy, relieved the situation somewhat by 
a very friendly attitude toward the Pan- 
amanian officials and Panamanian soci- 
ety, in which Mrs. Kennedy soon became 
a conspicuous figure. He rescinded part 
of the obnoxious boycott order, permitted 
soldiers in town, permitted them to drink 
4 per cent. beer in restaurants, but still 
kept them away from saloons and the 
red light district. The Taboga and the 
Chiriqui controversies were still open. 


SERIOUS DISPUTE OVER LAND 


In Chiriqui the situation became more 
and more acute on account of an ap- 
proaching crisis in some land litigation 
in which an American, W. G. Chase, was 
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involved with a prominent Panamanian 
politician, Santiago y Sagel by name. 
The American position was explained in 
a handbill signed by Major H. E. Pace, 
which said in part: 

On Jan. 19, 1920, José ed Santiago of 
San Felix telegraphed the Attorney Gen- 
eral of David, giving him to understand 
that the Americans were defending their 
own property in the San Juan ranch. 
Mr. Santiago called this protection of the 
legitimate owners an abuse and a state of 
war. On the 27th of the same month he 
telegraphed the Governor of the province, 
telling him that the Americans continued 
protecting their property, and again called 
this protection an abuse. 

The whole difficulty is based on the fact 
that the culpable, among whom are the 
Sagel and Santiago families, have been 
violating the property rights of the San 
Juan ranch owner for such a long time 
that they believe that this violation is 
sanctioned by the law. * * * A com- 
mission went to San Juan and other places 
in that part of the province to investi- 
gate the matter about which Mr. Santia- 
go has complained. When the culprits 
saw that legal authorities were deter- 
mined to sustain the law and order, one 
of the said culprits assassinated the chief 
officer of the commission. 

Some of the lands in the San Juan ranch 
are under controversy in court. The 
Americans have not yet entered these 
lands, because they are awaiting the de- 
cision of the court, which they will obey, 
but while this is going on they will de- 
fend themselves so long as the right which 
they have requires it. * * # 

The American troops will remain in this 
province until Messers. Sagel, Santiago 
and other culprits and the helps and ac- 
complices of these recognize and obey the 
legal and constitutional authorities, be it 
a year or ten years, and, if more than. 
that, permanently. 


PRESIDENT LEFEVRE’S TELEGRAM 


Upon the receipt of copies of Major 
Pace’s handbill and complaints made by 
the David residents, President Lefevre, 
head of the Panama Government, sum- 
moned his Cabinet Ministers to confer- 
ence, and dispatched a telegram to the 
Governor of Chiriqui Province, in which 
he said that Major Pace had no political 
standing and would have to withdraw 
whenever the American Government or- 
dered him to go. President Lefevre 
added: 


The Panama Government insists that 
the occupation of Chiriqui by American 
troops is not authorized either by acts or 
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by our treaty with the United States, by 
our Constitution or by international law, 
and continues unceasingly making rep- 
resentations through the regular chan- 
nels to the Government of the United 
States against this abuse that has been 
inflicted on the sovereignty of a weak 
country, in which the American Nation, 
nevertheless, has its best friend. * * * 
The National Government exhorts the au- 
thorities and public of Chiriqui to keep 
calm and await quietly the hour of jus- 
tice, which will not be long in coming. 


FRIENDS URGE WITHDRAWAL 


The Star and Herald, a daily newspa- 
per of Panama City, usually friendly to 


the United States, said on March 2: 


The danger of armed occupation in Chi- 


riqui by the United States Government 


again raises its head. 


yesterday administered a just rebuke to 
Major Pace and gave further strength to 
the representations which the Government 
has made to the United States Govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels. 

If Americans feel they cannot trust the 
courts trying the land cases in Chiriqui, 
and give ample evidence to substantiate 
their beliefs, they should apply to Presi- 
dent Lefevre or to Secretary of Govern- 
ment and Justice Alfaro. * * * 

The relations between Panama and the 
United States are now better than at any 
time in the country’s history. In Minister 
Price, in Governor Harding and in Gen- 
eral Kennedy the Panama Government 
has faith, and believes they have faith 
in it. The withdrawal of the troops from 
Chiriqui should take place at once as a 
guarantee that the United States has con- 
fidence in Panama, the only true friend 
the American Commonwealth has south of 


the Rio Grande. 


When General Pershing visited the 
Panama Canal on May 3 the Panamani- 
ans turned out in a torchlight parade in 
large numbers to protest against the tak- 
ing of Taboga Island by the United 
States military authorities; they halted 
the automobile in which the General was 
going to a ball in his honor at the Union 
Club and forced it to return to his hotel. 
There was rioting during most of the 
evening. Two days later the Panamanian 
officials made amends for the demonstra- 
tion, and also General Kennedy removed 
the last of the restrictions that had pre- 
vented American officers and men from 
mingling with Panamanians. 


The present Administration, previous 
Administrations and the Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla treaty, with the Taft convention of 
1908, safeguard now and have always 
safeguarded the interests of Americans 
owning property in the republic. In fact, 
the determination of the Panama Govern- 
ment to show itself the true friend of the 
American Nation has cost one prominent 
official of the republic his life. 

Again, the Judge whose reported dis- 
crimination against Americans and for- 
eigners brought about the sending of 
troops to Chiriqui has been removed and 
the Government has dispatched one of its 
leading legal lights, Judge Pinilla, to Chi- 
riqui to guarantee that Americans shall 
be justly treated. 

The telegraphic reply which President 
Lefevre and his Cabinet Ministers dis- 
patched to the excited David residents 





Forced Labor in Russia 


How Military Compulsion in Industry Works Out in Practice 
Under the Communist System 


T the beginning of the present year 
A Lenin and Trotzky, the absolute 
rulers of Soviet Russia, trans- 
formed at least four of the na- 
tion’s fighting armies into militarized 
armies of labor. In other words, they 
began forcing men to work, just as, in 
wartimes, men in other countries are 
forced by the Government to fight for 
the national defense. This was the first 
time in the history of the world that the 
Communist idea of compulsory labor for 
the general good had been put into actual 
practice on anything like so large a 
seale. 

In their first decrees the Bolshevist 
leaders emphasized the importance of 
building up Russia’s demoralized eco- 
nomic structure—especially in respect to 
transportation, road and bridge building 
and agriculture—and justified the con- 
version of compulsory soldiers into com- 
pulsory laborers on the ground of patri- 
otic duty to the State. As large and 
strictly disciplined Red armies had been 
necessary to overcome the Soviet Re- 
public’s enemies, they said, so now there 
was need of similar armies to fight the 
foe of economic chaos. The idea rapidly 
grew in favor—with the leaders. Within 
three months they had extended it to 
include forced labor of the whole work- 
ing proletariat. Experience had shown 
that campaigns of persuasion, under- 
taken through the labor unions, were 
useless; men out of work simply wan- 
dered helplessly from village to village 
in search of food. They must cease to 
be free agents—they must be confined to 
one place and be made to do the task 
assigned them by the State. 


CURTAILMENT OF LIBERTIES 


According to the Bolshevist system, 
every workman must be registered and 
must have his workbook always. with 
him; he must do the work allotted to 
him by his masters and go where they 


send him; becoming but a unit in a vast 
labor army, he gives up the right to 
strike or to organize any resistance to 
the powers that be for the purpose of 
bettering his own condition. 

The adoption of this drastic measure 
in Russia sent a rather dubious thrill 
through labor circles in other countries, 
including those which had looked with 
more or less favor upon the Soviet 
scheme of “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” Even in Russia the change 
met with resistance from labor organiza- 
tions. At a trade union congress held in 
Moscow in April, however, the opposition 
was voted down, and the co-operation of 
the labor leaders, at least, was assured. 
What these leaders will be able to ac- 
complish against the “ essential laziness 
of human nature,” of which Trotzky so 
furiously complains, still remains to be 
seen. Walter Duranty, writing from 
Russia, reports that thus far the un- 
wearying efforts of the Bolshevist 
leaders to work up enthusiasm for hard 
work have come up against a dead wall 
of apathy. Meanwhile the British are 
enjoying the spectacle of Jerome Lans- 
bury, the trade union leader — who 
recently returned from Russia a convert 
to the essential perfection of all Soviet 
institutions—endeavoring to justify this 
coercion of the Russian masses to large 
audiences of very dubious British work- 
ingmen. 


THE FIRST LABOR ARMY 


A decree signed by Lenin on Jan. 15, 
1920, created the first labor army. By 
its provisions the Third Red Army from 
the Ural front was converted into the 
First Revolutionary Labor Army with 
Leon Trotzky as Commander in Chief. 
A Soviet of the Labor Army was created 
and all economic Soviets were made sub- 
ject to its instructions. The decree aimed 
especially at the creation of administra- 
tive machinery. The scope of the new 





institution was defined in an official 
order by Trotzky, which was published 
in the Krasnaya Gazeta (Red Journal) 
of Petrograd on Jan. 18, and which ap- 
peared recently in The Nation translated 


as follows: 


(1) The First Army has finished its war 
task, but the enemy is not yet completely 
dispersed. The greedy imperialists are 
still menacing Siberia in the extreme Far 
East, where the mercenary armies of the 
Entente are still threatening Soviet Rus- 
sia. The bands of the White Guards are 
still at Archangel. The Caucasus is not 
yet liberated. For these reasons the First 
Russian Army has not as yet been dis- 
banded, but retains its inner unity and its 
warlike ardor in order that it may be 
ready in case the Socialist Fatherland 
should once more call it to new tasks. 

(2) The First Russian Army, which is, 
however, desirous of doing its duty, does 
not wish to waste any time. During the 
coming weeks and months of rest it will 
have to apply its strength and its means 
toward the amelioration of the agri- 
cultural situation in the country. 

(3) The Revolutionary War Council of 
the First Army will come to an agreement 
with the Labor Council. The representa- 
tives of the agricultural branches of the 
Soviet Republic will work side by side 
with the members of the Revolutionary 
Council. 

(4) Food supplies are indispensable to 
the starving workingmen of the industrial 
centres. The First Labor Army should 
make it its prime task to gather syste- 
matically, in the regions under its occupa- 
tion, such food supplies as are found 
there, as well as to make an exact in- 
ventory of what has been obtained, and 
rapidly and energetically to forward them 
to the various railway stations for load- 
ing and transportation. 

(5) Our industries require wood. It 
shall be the important task of the Revolu- 
tionary Labor Army to cut and to saw 
the wood, and to transport it to the 
factories and railway stations. 

(6) Spring is coming. This is the season 
of agricultural work. As the productive 
labor force of our factories has fallen off, 
the amount of new farm machinery which 
can be delivered has become insufficient. 
The peasants have, however, a _ fairly 
large amount of old machinery which is 
in need of repair. The Revolutionary 
Labor Army will employ its mechanics 
and lend its workshops for the repair of 
such tools and machinery as are neces- 
sary. When the season arrives for labor 
in the fields, the Red cavalry and infantry 
will prove that they know how to plow 
the earth. 

(7) All members of the army should 
enter into fraternal relations with the 
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professional unions of the local Soviets, 

remembering that such organizations are 

those of the laboring people. All work 
should be done after having arrived at 

an agreement with them. . 

(S) Indefatigable energy should be 
shown in the performance of all labor, as 
much as if it were an engagement or a 
battle. 

(9) The necessary labor outlays as well 
as the results obtained should be care- 
fully calculated. Every pound of Soviet 
bread, every log of national wood should 
be registered. Everything should con- 
tribute to the foundation of _ socialist 
economy. 

(10) The commandants and commissars 
should be responsible for the output of 
their men while work is going on, as much 
as if it were a fighting engagement. 
Discipline should not be relaxed. The 
Communist societies should be models of 
perseverance and patience. 

(11) The revolutionary tribunals should 
punish the lazy, the parasites, and the 
thieves of national property. 

(12) Conscientious soldiers, workmen 
and revolutionary peasants should be in 
the first rank. Their bravery and devo- 
tion should serve as an example and as 
an inspiration to others. 

(13) The front should be contracted as 
much as possible. Superfluous soldiers 
should be sent to the first ranks of the 
workers. 

(14) Start and finish your work if local 
conditions permit it to the sound of revo- 
lutionary hymns and songs. Your tasks 
are not the work of hired laborers but a 
great service to be rendered to our 
Socialist Fatherland. 

(15) Soldiers of the Third Army, you 
are the First Revolutionary Army of 
Labor! Let your example prove a great 
one. All Russia will rise to your call. 
The radio has already spread throughout 
the world all that the Third Army hopes 
to do as the First Army of Labor. Soldier 
Workmen, do not lower the Red 
standard! (Signed) 

The President of the War Council of the 

Revolutionary Republic, 
TROTZKY. 

A second proclamation, issued by 
Trotzky in the official Soviet paper, 
Pravda, on March 16, took cognizance of 
the changed conditions arising from the 
continued victories of the Red armies in 
the field and decreed their transforma- 
tion into a Red militia, this transition to 
be effected only by degrees. This new 
labor militia, composed of men all 
trained in war, was subject to be called 
to arms at any time and to be sent 
against any enemy. Meantime it was to 
be spread out over all branches of 
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industry by regiments, brigades and divi- 
sions, the organization to be based on 
the principle of universal labor service. 
Three grades of military instruction were 
provided for. 


HOW LENIN JUSTIFIES IT 


Lenin, later in March, acting on be- 
half of the whole Central Committee, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to all the 
branches of the Communist Party, which 
aroused considerable attention. The pas- 
sages given below are those dealing 
directly with the new policy. The ad- 
mission of trade-union resistance to 
labor-militarization will be noted in the 
concluding paragraph: 

Dear Comrades—It will be clear to you 
that the entire agenda we recommend for 
the coming conference* has been dictated 
by the needs of the present moment. All 
the items on the agenda, whether taken 
severally or as a body, are intended to put 
before the whole party, and in all their 
magnitude, the problems of economic life 
which now must take the first place in 
our work. 

Just as hitherto the position taken by the 
party was mainly determined by the fact 
of a civil war, so now it is necessary that 





*The ninth conference of the Russian Com- 
munist Party, held in Moscow in the first 
week of April, 1920. 
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the position of the whole of the party, 
from its top to its bottom, should be de- 
termined by the fact of a war with the 
economic disorganization, without over- 
coming which we shall be able to make 
no headway at all. It is necessary that 
all the members of the party without a 
single exception should recognize the im- 
portance of the economic problems which 
confront us, and, like one man, should 
set themselves to the work on which 
the future existence and fate of the 
Communist system in Russia will 
depend. * * * 

Our party must most definitely tell, and 
most convincingly prove to, the working 
class and the laboring peasantry of our 
country that without iron discipline, with- 
out compulsion, and without certain self- 
imposed limitations we shall never be able 
to master the economic chaos. Had our 
Red Army retained the multiplicity of 
command, had we not rejected from the 
beginning elected commanders, regimental 
committees and exaggerated collegiality, 
had we failed to understand the necessity 
of enlisting the services of military 
perts for our’ constructive work—we 
should not have been able to defeat our 
numerous enemies, or, at least, we should 
have obtained our victory at a much later 
date and at an extra cost of tens or even 
hundreds of thousands of lives. The same 
principle must be adopted on the other 
front—the front on which we have to fight 
the monster of economic disorganization 
now strangling our country. * * #* 

If we hesitate for a single moment as to 
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the necessity of establishing labor con- 
scription, and of militarizing labor (in 
the beginning, at least, in the form of 
labor armies), of enlisting the experts, 
and of fighting .against the formless 
and loose organization of our collegiate 
economic organs, the cause of Com- 
munist reconstruction will be gravely 
menaced. * * * 

Our party conference is also faced with 
the task of removing the ambiguities of 
organization and the multiplicity of au- 
thority which can be observed in the 
sphere of economic administration. The 
rights and duties of works committees 
should be strictly defined. The conference 
should confirm and strengthen the posi- 
tion which was taken up by the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee at 
its last session with regard to _ the 
organization of railway administration. 
The management of industrial unaertak- 
ings should be reduced to the smallest 
number possible, the maximum being 
three persons. The workmen should be 
definitely told that we are gradually 
coming to the introduction of management 
by a single person with a workmen’s 
commissary attached to the management, 
when the latter is in the hands of a non- 
Communist. * * * 

In connection with the creation of labor 
armies opinions are being voiced among 
the workers in the trade-union movement 
which the general committee of the party 
cannot possibly indorse. The objections 
to militarization of labor, the references 
to the principle of ‘‘ freedom of labor,’’ 
the vague opposition to the growing cen- 
tralization in the sphere of industrial 
management—all these are points which 
the party of the proletariat cannot recog- 
nize as valid. 


NINTH COMMUNIST CONGRESS 


At the Ninth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, which ended in Mos- 
cow on April 6, the project of militariz- 
ing labor was the main theme of discus- 
sion. Lenin’s introductory report, after 
pointing out that it was still uncertain 
whether there would be peace or war, be- 
cause their enemies themselves did not 
know what they wanted, continued: 


We do not promise immediately a coun- 
try free from hunger. We say that the 
struggle will be more difficult than on 
the field of battle, but the struggle inter- 
ests us more closely, for it is a nearer ap- 
proach to our actual fundamental tasks. 
Karl Radek’s report on the Third Inter- 

national outlined the problem which labor 
must solve in the first period in order 
to clear the ground for progress. The 
second period, his report stated, would 





be devoted to building machines for 
further improvements in transport and 
in getting raw material and provisions. 
The third period would be that of build- 
ing machinery for the production of 
articles in general demand, and the fourth 
period would be that of the production 
of those articles. His report added: 
This gradation has great significance in 
explanation of our plans to the working 
masses. We must admit to ourselves that 
no industrial mobilization will be possible 
unless we capture all that is favorable 
and thoughtful in the peasant and indus- 
trial masses in explaining our plan. 
Marked differences of opinion were 
visible among the trade unionists regard- 
ing the role of the unions. Bucharin on 
this point declared that no immediate 
“ stratification ” of the unions was con- 
sidered imperative by the Central Com- 
mittee, but that it believed the whole de- 
velopment of the trade unions was in 
this direction. The alternative of col- 
legiate, as opposed to individual, control 
aroused bitter discussion; Lenin, sup- 
ported by others, opposed collegiate con- 
trol on the ground of inefficiency; ex- 
perience, he said, had shown that good 
work could be gained only by individual 
administration. Sapronov, the main 
speaker on the other side, alienated sym- 
pathy by a personal attack, and found 
the general attitude of the conference 
favorable to individual control. 


TROTZKY’S FRANK DEFINITION 


Trotzky defined the militarization of 

labor as follows: 

[It is] a régime under which each work- 
man will feel himself a soldier of labor 
who cannot freely dispose of himself. If 
an order is given him to move to another 
position, he must obey it. Labor service 
means that the skilled workman, when he 
leaves the ranks of the army, must take 
his workbook in hand and go where his 
services are required. If he disobeys, he 
will be a deserter who will be punished. 
The masses of workmen should be moved 
about, ordered and sent from place to 
place like soldiers. Such a régime must 
be created by the labor unions. That is 
the militarization of labor. 


Compulsion, declared Trotzky, had 
always existed in some form or other; 
it had been necessary, “man being by 
nature a rather lazy animal”; under 
capitalistic forms of government he had 
been driven by the blows of economic 
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necessity and the urge of hunger; under 
the Communistic labor régime he would 
simply be sent from factory to factory, 
not by his own will, but in obedience to 
a single economic plan. The whole suc- 
cess of the plan, said Trotzky, depended 
on the ability of the Soviet leaders and 
the trades union heads to make the work- 
ers and peasants understand it; it could 
not be based on force from above; the 
workman “should be drawn into the 
process of labor psychologically from 
within, and not compulsorily from with- 
out.” 

Trotzky defended his scheme of the 
substitution of a military labor militia 
for a standing army at the session of 
April 6. Such a militia, he declared, 
would combine most satisfactorily na- 
tional defense and labor. The backbone 
of this militia must be the industrial 
working class, and for that reason the 
trade unions were destined to play a 
most important part in its organization. 
For this organization the country must 
be divided into economic districts, the 
centre of each of which should be an 
industrial nucleus. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The resolutions formally adopted at 
the close of this Communist Congress did 
not reach the American public until May 
30, when they were obtained officially 
from an intercepted Moscow wireless and 
given out at Washington by the State 
Department. The text of the most im- 
portant passages is as follows: 


Having approved the principles laid 
down by the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party in regard to 
the mobilization of the industrial pro- 
letariat, labor conscription, economic mili- 
tarization and the utilization of troops for 
economic requirements, the Congress de- 
cided the following: 

The organizations of the party must 
assist in every way the trade unions and 
labor departments in registering skilled 
workers, for the purpose of employing 
them in productive labor, on the same 
principles and with the same severity as 
are adopted with regard to. officers 
mobilized for the requirements of the 
army. Every skilled worker must return 
to his special work. Skilled workers may 
remain at other Soviet posts only with 
the permission of central and local au- 
thorities. 

Mass mobilization for labor conscription 


must from the very beginning be placed 
on a correct footing. In every case of 
mobilization the number of mobilized per- 
sons must be in accordance with the num- 
ber of implements required, the amount of 
work to be done and the place of concen- 
tration. 

It is also of the utmost importance that 
labor detachments formed of mobilized 
persons should be provided with techni- 
cally competent and politically reliable in- 
structors. Also, every labor detachment 
must include a nucleus of Communist 
workers, mobilized during the _ party 
mobilization. In other words, in forming 
these detachments we must adopt the 
same policy as when forming the Red 
army. . 

One of the most important tasks of the 
party is to render assistance in the great- 
est possible degree to the union of rail- 
way men, as the transport ean be reorgan- 
ized only by means of their efforts. At 
the same time it is necessary to adopt 
extraordinary measures toward [words 
missed] which are absolutely indispen- 
sable owing to the complete ruin of the 
transport. No effort should be spared to 
arrest the process of disorganization and 
thus to prevent the peril of the Soviet 
Republic. s 

Therefore the congress considers that 
the chief political department attached to 
the railways should be regarded as a 
temporary organization of the Communist 
Party and Soviet authority, and should 
pursue the two following aims: 

1. By means of employing experienced 
Communists and the best representatives 
of the working classes to improve trans- 
port immediately, and at the same time 
to strengthen the union of railway men 
by means of drawing into it the best 
workmen, who will be dispatched by the 
Chief Political Department attached to the 
railway to various railway lines. 

2. To assist the trade union in establish- 
ing severe discipline in its organization 
and thus enable the trade union of rail- 
way men to work independently for the 
improvement of railway transport. After 
the completion of this task the Chief 
Political Department and its. district 
organizations must be included within the 
shortest time possible. * * * 


The Third All-Russian Congress of 
Trade Unions met in Moscow only two 
days after the close of the Communist 
Conference. There were 1,300 delegates 
representing many trades and crafts; at 
least 1,000 of these were Communists. 
The whole Congress represented over 
4,000,000 organized workers. The senti- 
ment animating all the discussions was 
that just as the trade unions had backed 
the Government in the struggle against 
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Kolchak, Yudenitch and Denikin (it was 
recalled that when Yudenitch was at the 
gates of Petrograd the members of the 
Trade Unions Council went to work with 
rifles on their backs), so now the work- 
ers, once they were made to understand 
that economic ruin was a no less tangible 
and terrible foe, would rally to the 
workers’ Government in this new strug- 
gle. In a long speech Lenin warned his 
hearers that the task before them was 
not one that could be quickly accom- 
plished. “To create new forms of social 
systems,” he said, “ that is work for tens 
of years. It took even capitalism thirty 
years to change over from an old organi- 
zation to a new.” 


A DESPERATE SITUATION 


The seriousness of the economic crisis 
facing Russia is realized fully by the 
Bolshevist leaders. Despite all their 
efforts to prevent the delegates sent 
to Moscow by the London _ branch 
of the Russian Co-operatives from ascer- 
taining the true state of affairs, these 
delegates were able to glean many facts 
which, as set forth in the account of 
their trials published in The London 
Times of April 23, paint a lamentable 
picture of the Soviet country’s economic 
distress. All industry and trade, they 
found, was socialized and nationalized, 
and was under the control of special 
central bodies under the direction of the 
Supreme Soviet People’s Economic Coun- 
cil. At the mills and factories there were 
no raw materials, fuel, or organized 
labor. The majority of skilled workmen 
were engaged in Government duties. 
Those of them who had not yet broken 
their connection with the villages had 
gone back there. The workmen who re- 
mained were bound by an iron discipline 
and every breach of regulation, even of 
such as were practically impossible of 
observance, was punished -by fine or 
arrest. Strikes occurring on _ these 
grounds, or because of food conditions, 
were pitilessly suppressed. The output 
in all branches of national industry was 
continuously declining. 


REPORT OF SOVIET LEADERS 


_ Captured Bolshevist documents re- 
ceived in Washington shortly prior to 


May 9 gave confirmation of these state- 
ments. The documents included reports 
on economic conditions made before the 
Congress of Trade Unions—referred to 
above—by Leon Trotzky, M. Tomsky, 
Chairman of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, and A. Rykov, Chairman 
of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. The reports all dealt with the 
steady decline of industrial productivity 
since the rise of Bolshevist power and 
on the phenomenon of a labor shortage 
in industry when the demand for labor 
was at a low mark. All these documents, 
not intended for the outside world, came 
into possession of Gregory Alexinsky, a 
former Moderate Socialist member of the 
Russian Duma, a well-known writer on 
Russia under the Czar’s régime, and one 
of the foremost Russian opposers of the 
Bolshevist rule and were sent by him 
to the Washington Government from 
Helsingfors. 

The report of Trotzky put the numbér 
of workers employed in Bolshevist na- 
tionalized industry at 850,000, as opposed 
to Rykov’s estimate of 1,000,000. The 
lack of skilled labor was so _ great, 
Trotzky declared, that even supplies and 
equipment for the Red Army could not 
be produced in adequate quantities. The 
industrial crisis, he believed, was caused 
by this and by the destruction of tech- 
nical equipment. This scarcity of skilled 
labor he attributed to what he termed 
the “ dissipation of the working classes,” 
which he commented on as follows: 

‘Hunger, the unsettled dwelling problem, 

and the cold are driving the workers from 
industrial centres to the country and not 
only to the country but also into the 
ranks of profiteering, into the ranks of 
parasites. 

Tomsky also commented sadly on this 
labor shortage, which he attributed to 
intolerable living conditions in the in- 
dustrial centres. The workmen scattered 
to labor communes, Soviet farms, pro- 
ducers’ associations, or constantly mi- 
grated from place to place, seeking to 
better their condition while another very 
considerable part served in the army. 
Many of the proletariat, he admitted re- 
gretfully, also leaked away to join the 
ranks of petty profiteers and barter- 
traders—a fact which, he said, there was 
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no use 
deny. 


ALARMING LABOR SHORTAGE 


Rykov characterized this labor short- 
age as one of the most dangerous fea- 
tures of Russian economic life. “It has 
attained such proportions,” he declared, 
“that we are unable to utilize certain 
establishments, even though they are 
provided with raw material, only because 
of the lack of skilled labor.” Only 3,000 
of the 4,000 factories nationalized were 
working. Manufacturing industry was 
declared by him to be in a state of crisis. 
The equipment on hand could not be 
utilized in many cases because of the 
lack of operators. Of raw material sup- 
plied in 1919 to metallurgical factories 
representing 30 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s requirements, they had been able 
to utilize only 15 per cent. Russia was 
producing only from 30 to 40 per cent. 
of the former output in the main 
branches of industry. According to 
Rykov, Soviet Russia has been living on 
the supplies left over from pre-war Rus- 
sia. “ But these supplies,” he adds, “ are 
becoming exhausted. We are daily and 
hourly approaching the final crisis in 
these branches of industry.” 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 


The alarming food scarcity, to which 
all these reports attribute the industrial 
crisis, was explained by the Moscow cor- 
respondent of the Paris paper, Excelsior, 
shortly prior to May 14, as due to the 
policy of Lenin toward the peasants. 
When Lenin gave the peasants land he 
demanded that the State should receive 
its products. The peasants, to avoid this, 
produced only enough for their own needs. 
No plows or implements can be pur- 


in attempting to conceal or 
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chased, even by those who wish to pro- 
duce, and no repairs can be executed. 
Another main cause, this correspondent 
said, was the obstinate refusal of the 
Russian proletariat to work, despite the 
frenzied attempts of the Bolshevist 
leaders to stimulate an enthusiasm which 
does not exist. Petrograd placards de- 
clared that the Moscow workers were 
laboring day and night; Moscow placards 
said the same of Petrograd, and appealed 
to the Moscowites not to allow themselves 
to be outdone. The examples of feverish 
energy given by official demonstration- 
ists in factories, railroads and shops 
throughout the country were watched 
with mild detachment by the workers, 
who returned to their reposeful ways 
after the demonstrationists’ departure. 
Voluntary Sunday morning labor was 
organized in Moscow by the Intellectuals, 
including the Soviet chiefs.. The Minis- 
ter of Public Works overdid it, injured 
himself while unloading wagons, and 
died. The Russian workmen merely 
murmured “ Nitchevo ” (what’s the use) 
and worked no harder than before. 

Thus far the drastic cure adopted by 
the Soviet dictators has shown no marked 
results. The official organ of the Moscow 
Government reports an estimated deficit 
for 1920 on the operations of nationalized 
industries of 23,756,700,000 rubles, ac- 
cording to a Berlin dispatch of May 31 
to the Exchange Telegraph Company. 
The total includes 5,650,000,000 rubles 
spent on official salaries and on organ-- 
ization of the industries, 14,393,000,000 
rubles lost owing to production cost ex- 
ceeding sale prices and 1,210,000,000 
rubles spent on political measures which 
were found necessary to keep the work- 
men quiet. 





British Memorials to the Fallen 


GREEMENT was reached by the 

House of Commons on May 4, 1920, 
regarding the recommendations of the 
War Graves Commission. After a three 
hours’ debate the House voted £991,000 
for carrying out the work on the graves 
of the fallen. Opposition to a uniform 
memorial to be erected by the commis- 
sion was answered by Burdett Coutts in 
a moving appeal for recognition of the 
uniformity of sacrifice by a similar uni- 
formity of memorial. Lord Robert Cecil, 
who was among the opposers of this 
policy, made a plea for diversity of 
choice, saying that each memorial should 
symbolize the dead soldier’s faith. Mr. 


Churchill, in this atmosphere of con- 
trolled grief and proud tributes to the 
dead, stated that the project was under 
consideration by the Government. 
According to the commission’s plans, 
laid down in the House on April 27, each 
grave will have its enduring headstone 
carved with the symbol of the dead man’s 
faith; his name, rank and regimental 
badge, and whatever text or inscription 
his relatives wish. All essential data will 
be kept in an official register in the 
cemetery. Each cemetery will have in ad- 
dition a large Cross of Sacrifice and a 
stone of remembrance. The cross con- 
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THE LORD GAVE 
AND THE LORD TAKETH Away 


Designs to be used on gravestones im 1,000 cemetries in France and Belgium where 


British soldiers rest. Hach stone 
and rank, the insignia of his faith, 
difference 


Asquith and other members, speaking in 
a strain of repressed sorrow that was 
shared visibly by all the members of the 
House, advocated that those who had 
paid the supreme sacrifice, alike officers 
and men of the rank and file, should 
have their names and their services 
perpetuated in the same memorial. Mr. 


bears the badge of the soldier’s regiment, his name 
and an inscription chosen by his relatives. No 
is made between officers and men. 


tains the emblem of a sword, while the 
stone bears the inscription (suggested by 
Mr. Kipling), “Their Name _ Liveth 
Forevermore.” 

The number of properly registered 
graves in France and Belgium is over 
350,000, and there are more than 1,000 
British cemeteries in those countries. 





The Socialist International 


Many Swinging Away From Both Second and Third Organiza- 
tions and Planning a New One 


ABOR union and Socialist leaders in 
all countries at the present time 
are giving anxious attention to 
the possibility of reconstructing in 
some form the Second Socialist Interna- 
tional, which lapsed during the war. The 
last six years have brought a drift 
toward radicalism in Socialist circles, and 
Russian Communism or Bolshevism has 
sought to gain the leadership of the 
movement by means of the Third Inter- 
national, created by Lenin and Trotzky 
in 1919, with headquarters in Moscow. 
Only the extremists in other countries, 
however, have thus far voted to join the 
Moscow group, which stands for violent 
methods and a “ dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” The trend of the labor parties 
has been rather toward the organization 
of a new International that could be 
modeled on the moribund Second, but be 
brought abreast of the new conditions. 

The First International was founded 
by Karl Marx and his followers in 1862. 
Its rallying ery, “ Workmen of all coun- 
tries, unite!” is now the slogan of the 
Moscow group, and is inscribed on the 
banners of the Soviet Republic. Marx’s 
organization was broken up and finally 
destroyed soon after the Franco-Prussian 
war by irreconcilable dissensions over its 
aims and functions. In all present-day 
discussions of worldwide co-operation of 
labor the issue has been sharply drawn 
between the Second and Third Interna- 
tionals, the former standing for revolu- 
tion by constitutional methods the latter 
for revolution by armed violence if neces- 
sary. 

The Second International was created 
in 1889, and though the World War split 
it into fragments it still maintains head- 
quarters at Brussels. The bodies affiliated 
with it found themselves riven in twain 
by the war, divided sharply into patriots 
and anti-patriots; thus the resolutions 
pledging the members to a general strike 
in case of a European war proved to be 


utterly useless when the war came. 
Nationalism triumphed over interna- 
tionalism. 


Among the more important na*%tnal 
groups to leave the Second International 
were the Socialist Parties of Italy, 
France, Norway and the United States. 
The Independent Socialist Party of Ger- 
many, which was organized during the 
World War by Socialists who could not 
endure the pro-Government stand of the 
old “ Majority” Social Democratic Party, 
decided at its Leipzig convention, held 
last December, to negotiate with revolu- 
tionary Socialist groups of Western 
Europe for the purpose of lining them 
up for a conference with the Third Inter- 
national; it still hopes to organize a new 
International that will embrace the best 
parts of both the Second and the Third. 
If this plan fails, the Independents will 
join the Third International anyway. 


THE MOSCOW ORGANIZATION 


Before the Second International could 
be reconstructed by the more moderate 
leaders—men of the type of Arthur 
Henderson and Ramsay Macdonald in 
England, of Jean Longuet in France, of 
Karl Kautsky in Germany—Lenin and 
Trotzky seized the opportunity to create 
an International of their own, which 
they formally called the “ Third Inter- 
national.”’ This organization, established 
in Moscow in March, 1919, was based 
definitely on the principle of class 
warfare, and has been used ever since 
to promote Lenin’s scheme of worldwide 
Bolshevist propaganda. Affiliation is 
strictly limited to societies which accept 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” and 
the Soviet form of government. Socialist 
“war patriots,” Socialists who advocate 
constitutional methods, or who represent 
“bourgeois ideology,” are resolutely ex- 
cluded. The executive board is composed 
of the chiefs of the Bolshevist Govern- 
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ment, and its policy is decided by Lenin 
and Trotzky. 

Nearly every country in the world 
possesses societies officially connected 
with this Moscow International. It has 
been joined outright by the Socialists of 
Italy, Norway, Serbia, Rumania, as well 
as by various sections in Sweden, Den- 
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mark, Bulgaria, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Spain, Switzerland, 
England and America. 
In the United States both the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist Labor 
Party immediately proclaimed their 
allegiance to the Moscow International, 
and the Socialist Party, by a referendum 
vote, the result of which was made public 
last Winter in connection with the 
ejection of the five Socialist Assembly- 
men from the New York Legislature, de- 
cided three to one to support it. The 
Socialist Party, however,expressly stated 
in the resolution adopted by the referen- 
dum that it supported Moscow not so 
much on account of its tactics as because 
of the fact that it was really doing 
something to destroy worldwide capital- 


ism and therefore should be backed up. 
Socialist Party leaders aver that when 
an international conference of the Third 
International becomes possible, the Amer- 
ican Socialists will insist upon being 
allowed to use their own judgment as to 
the best methods of establishing a 
Socialist régime here. This stand was 
definitely affirmed at the National So- 
cialist Party convention held in New 
York in May. 

The Third International is the instru- 
ment through which revolutionary propa- 
ganda is actively carried on in all the 
“capitalistic” countries. According to 
a correspondent of The London Morning 
Post it has established at least six offi- 
cial organizations and two press agencies 
in Great Britain alone.* The great 
obstacle to the reconstruction of the old 
Second International has been the steady 
drift of Laborites and Socialists toward 
this Bolshevist organization. 


PLANNING A NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The French Socialist Congress held at 
Strasbourg, Feb. 25-28, 1920, decided by 


a vote of 4,330 to 337 to withdraw from 
the Second International, and by a vote 
of 3,031 to 1,621 it accepted the resolu- 
tion of the Centre (led by Longuet and 
Cachin), to create a new organization, at 
the same time rejecting the proposal to 
join the Bolshevist International of 
Moscow. 

The Independent Labor Party of Great 
Britain, at a conference held in Glasgow 
on April 6, facing the alternative of 
affiliating with the Moscow Interna- 
tional immediately or of proceeding by 
way of a preliminary inquiry and con- 
sultation, took the latter course by 472 
votes to 206, and decided to invite the 
Swiss Socialists to collaborate in dis- 
cussing the possibility of creating a new 
International better adapted than that 
of Moscow to the ideals of Socialists in 
other countries. The Swiss Socialist 
Party, at a congress held last August, 
had voted to join the Third Interna- 
tional; but in a referendum held in Oc- 
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tober it decided against such action by 
a vote of 14,612 to 8,722. On April 17 
the Central Committee of the Swiss 
Socialist Party voted 20 to 18 for joining 
the Third International, which doubtless 
means another referendum on the ques- 
tion. 

British moderate opinion as_ repre- 
sented by Arthur Henderson (British 
Labor Party) and by Ramsay Macdon- 
ald (Independent Labor Party) is wholly 
opposed to joining the Moscow Bolshe- 
viki. Mr. Henderson, advocating the 
creation of a new International by a 
general congress, declared on March 17 
that the British Labor Party did not 
desire to compromise by using the terms 
Soviet, revolution, dictatorship. Mr. 
Macdonald, in a published article, stated 
that he objected to the domineering 
methods of the Moscow organization, at 
least three of whose cardinal doctrines he 
rejected. George Lansbury, however, 
representing the radical, revolutionary 
element, said he feared no violence from 
the Moscow program and had no appre- 
hensions concerning Soviets, supreme 
councils, or “ the disciplined labor armies 
now being established in Russia.” The 
British Socialist Party, a small group of 
theorists, has voiced its allegiance to the 
Moscow International. 


THE CONGRESS AT GENEVA 


In what may, perhaps, be character- 
ized as a final attempt to save the Second 
International and make it the basis of 
the new International, likely, in the 
opinion of many Socialist publicists, to 
be born out of the present strife, Camille 
Huysmans, secretary of the Second Inter- 
national, sent out an invitation from 
Brussels on April 10 to the Socialist and 
Labor parties, or organizations, of the 
world to be represented at the Tenth 
International Socialist and Labor Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Geneva on July 
31, 1920. In order to bring as many 
delegates as possible to the congress and 
to try to heal the breach in the revolu- 
tionary ranks,M. Huysmans, in the name 
of the Permanent Commission of the 
Second International, invites “not only 
the affiliated sections, but also all other 
organizations animated with this will to 
unity.” The non-affiliated sections may 


take part in the debate in a consultative 
capacity, if they so desire, thus reserv- 
ing their liberty of final decision. The 
only prerequisite for sending delegates 
is subscription to the following program: 
1. The political and economic organiza- 
tion of the working class for the pur- 
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pose of abolishing the capitalist form of 
society and achieving complete freedom 
for humanity through the conquest of 
political power and the socialization of 
the means of production and exchange; 
that is to say, by the transformation of 
capitalist society into a collectivist, or 
communist, society. 

2. The international 
of the workers in the 
jingoism and imperialism and for the 
simultaneous suppression of militarism 
and armaments, with the object of bring- 
ing about a real league of nations, in- 
cluding all peoples master of their own 
destiny, and maintaining world peace. 

3. The representation and defense of the 
interests of oppressed peoples and subject 
races. 


VOTING POWER BY COUNTRIES 


union and action 
struggle against 


Although at present about the only 


important parties left in the Second 
International are the Majority Social 





Democratic Party of Germany, the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, the Belgian Labor 
Party, the Social Democratic Labor 
Party of Holland, the Austrian Social 
Democratic Party, the Majority Socialist 
Parties of Sweden and Denmark, the 
Polish Socialist Party, and the Finnish 
Social Democratic Party, M. Huysmans 
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announces that the voting power of the 
various countries in the coming congress 
will be as follows: 


Germany, United States, France, Great 
Britain and Russia, 30 votes each; Italy, 
24 votes; Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine, 
15 each; Argentina, 12; Denmark, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Poland and Switzerland, 
10 each; Finland, Norway and Jugoslavia, 
8 each; South Africa, Bulgaria and Spain, 
5 each; Armenia, Canada Georgia, 
Lithuania and Palestine, 4 each; Greece, 
8; Bolivia, Chile, Esthonia, Ireland, 
Latvia, Peru, Portugal and Rumania, 2 
each; Luxemburg, 1. 


On May 7 the Executive Committee of 
the Austrian Social Democratic Party 
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sent an open letter to M. Huysmans re- 
fusing to send delegates to the Geneva 
meeting on the ground that the present 
divisions in the ranks of the various 
Socialist bodies made the prospects of 
fruitful work very remote. 


On May 20 the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Czechoslovakia also voted 
to send delegates to the German confer- 
ence. 


The agenda of the July congress will 
include questions of international unity, 
the matter of the responsibility for the 
outbreak of the World War, the League 
of Nations, democracy vs. dictatorship, 
socialization, political system of social- 
ism, labor legislation, colonial policy, 
emigration, high cost of living, and the 
organization of the Socialist and Labor 
press. 

The principal moves of the Second 
International since the armistice are 
summarized by M. Huysmans as fol-. 
lows: 

Following upon the armistice and as 
soon as the material possibilities of re- 
union were recovered, the parties of the 
International which, even during the war, 
felt the need of reconstitution, met at 
Berne.(Feb. 2-10, 1919). They intrusted 
the task of the preparation of that recon- 
stitution to a ‘‘ permanent commission ’”’ 
appointed with the approval of all the 
parties represented at that conference, 
The commission began its labors with a 
single-minded desire to se~ve the interests 
of the international labor movement. It 
has endeavored to fulfill the obligations 
of its task by bringing together the sec- 
tions in two conferences which were held 
at Amsterdam (April 20-29, 1919) and at 
Lucerne (Aug. 1-10, 1919). At Lucerne 
the convocation to Geneva of a general 
congress was decided upon with the con- 
se? t of all sections, including those which 
have since detached themselves from our 
organization. The congress was to have 
been held in February, 1920. On the 
suggestion of the Austrian Social Demo- 
cratic Party and in the interes‘s of the 
object sought, the date was changed to 
July 31. This date was definitely ap- 
proved at the Rotterdam meeting of 
March 23, 1920. 


The new alignment of the various 
groups now in progress has a direct 
bearing upon the nature of the revolu- 


tionary activities of international social- 
ism in the immediate future. 
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Dealing With “Red” Agitators 


Why the 


Deportation of Alien Revolutionists Ceased for a Time 


—A More Stringent Law Enacted 


HE activities of revolutionary agita- 

tors, mostly Communists of alien 

birth, have given the Washington 
Government a rather difficult problem, 
which it decided some months ago to 
solve by deporting the chief offenders to 
their own countries. The nation-wide 
arrests of radicals last January netted 
approximately 3,000 aliens, of whom 
fully three-fourths were Russians, and 
most of whom became “ perfect cases” 
for deportation, as a result of Secretary 
of Labor Wilson’s decision that the Com- 
munist and Communist Labor Parties 
were revolutionary within the meaning 
of the deportation law. The mere fact 
of membership in both of these parties 
was at that time accepted as sufficient 
ground for deportation. 


The Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Justice planned that the de- 
portation of convicted radicals should be 
pushed rapidly. In a letter sent to 
Francis Fisher Kane, attorney for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
whose resignation on Jan. 12 had been 
accompanied by a strong condemnation 
of the drastic methods of Attorney 
General Palmer, Mr. Palmer quoted the 
official manifesto of the Communist 
Party to prove that its members 


planned the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force, that they were in alliance 
with the Moscow International, and 
sought to establish proletariat rule by 
armed power in the United States. In 
answer to Mr. Kane’s criticisms of the 
deportations already made* and those 
then contemplated, Mr. Palmer stated 
that after careful study he had failed to 
discover a single instance where injus- 
tice had been done to any alien. A hear- 
ing had been given in every case, and 
the accused granted every opportunity to 
justify himself. The problem of the 
families of the men deported, he said, 
was one which every Judge must face 
when confronted with transgression of 
the law. 


MANY RADICALS INDICTED 


In accordance with the Government 
view, all Communist leaders seized were 
indicted on the ground of anarchistic 
conspiracy. W. B. Lloyd, a wealthy rad- 
ical, and thirty-seven other alleged 
members of the Communist Labor Party, 


*The Buford, dubbed the ‘‘ Soviet Ark,’ 
sailed from New York to Finland at the end 
of December, 1919. It carried 249 Red de- 
portees, including Emma Goldman, whose 
disillusionment with Bolshevist Russia, the 
Red - ana has since become a matter of 
record. 
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were so indicted in Chicago on Jan. 21. 
One of those listed, John Reed, had es- 
caped to Copenhagen several months 
previously by shipping as a coal passer. 
He was recently arrested as a stowaway 
and Bolshevist messenger by the authori- 
ties of Finland in the hold of a ship 
about to sail for Soviet Russia. Many 
State and local organizers were also 
listed. 

The name of one prominent member 
of the Communist Party—Rose Pastor 
Stokes—led a list of eighty-five major 
and minor leaders of the organization 
against whom indictments were returned 
on Jan. 23 by the Grand Jury of the 
Cook County (Illinois) Criminal Court. 
Her arrest was delayed by illness, but 
on Feb. 4 she was arrested just after 
testifying in the case of Benjamin Git- 
low, a fellow Communist, who was being 
tried in New York on similar charges. 
Mrs. Stokes had already been sentenced, 
on June 1, 1918, to serve ten years in 
the Missouri State Penitentiary for vio- 
lation of the Espionage act by alleged 
disloyal and subversive attacks upon the 
Government of the United States. She 
had been released on $10,000 bail pend- 
ing an appeal of her case. At the hear- 
ing given her she declined to answer 
questions regarding her affiliation with 
the Left Wing of the Communist Party, 
on the ground that it would tend to in- 
criminate her. She was released on 
$5,000 bail, which was furnished by her 
husband, J. Phelps Stokes. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals on 
March 9 reversed the 1918 verdict on the 
ground that the charge of the Judge pre- 
siding at this trial had been biased and 
unduly influenced the jury, and re- 
manded the case for a new trial. 


BENJAMIN GITLOW’'S CASE 


The case of Gitlow, on whose behalf 
Mrs. Stokes had testified, aroused much 
public interest. Gitlow is a native Amer- 
ican and was educated in the public 
schools. He resided in Brooklyn and at 
the time of his arrest was 29 years old. 
A clothing cutter by trade, he had left a 
salary of $41 weekly to become business 
manager of a radical paper called The 
Revolutionary Age at a much smaller 


wage. An active member of the Social- 
ist Party, he had been elected to the As- 
sembly of New York State several years 
previously. In 1918 and 1919, according 
to the indictment, he had openly asso- 
ciated himself with a group of anarch- 
ists who taught by spoken and written 
word that the United States treated its 
workmen with injustice and brutality, 
and that there was no hope for bettering 
their condition by constitutional means. 
A fluent Socialist orator, he had spoken 
publicly against America’s entering the 
war. 


Gitlow was convicted of conspiring to 
publish in his magazine the manifesto of 
the Communist Party advocating over- 
throw of the Government. He was the 
first of twenty-three men to be tried, all 
of whom had been arrested as the result 
of investigations and raids by the Lusk 
Committee. At his trial he refused to 
testify, but shortly before the end of the 
case he addressed a long speech to the. 
jury seeking to defend publication of the 
Communist manifesto. He was convicted 
of criminal anarchy in the Criminal 
Branch of the New York Supreme Court 
on Feb. 6, and on Feb. 11 received from 
Justice Weeks the maximum sentence of 
from five to ten years on the ground that 
no extenuation of his conduct could be 
found. Gitlow was simultaneously un- 
der indictment in Chicago for conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government of the 
United States; the New York sentence 
superseded Federal action. 


Many penitentiary and jail sentences 
were imposed in other parts of the coun- 
try. In Cincinnati thirteen Socialists 
convicted of conspiracy to defeat the 
military draft received sentences of from 
three to fifteen months. Seven of the 
ten Industrial Workers of the World 
charged with the murder of Warren O. 
Grimm, one of the four former soldiers 
shot down during an Armistice Day 
parade, were found guilty of second de- 
gree murder at Montesano, Wash., on 
March 13. These men were sentenced to 
from twenty-five to forty years each in 
the State Penitentiary on April 5. 

The efforts of the Government to 
strengthen the sedition laws and to curb 
anti-governmental activities by addi- 
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tional legislation met with sturdy resist- 
ance on the part of Samuel Gompers, 
who appeared before the House Rules 
Committee in Washington on Jan. 22 
and denounced not only the Graham and 
Sterling sedition bills but also the less 
drastic proposals of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Mr. Gompers objected to the pro- 
posal to inflict the death penalty, to the 
attack on free speech and _ individual 
rights and, above all, to the possible use 
of the proposed laws for placing a “ des- 
potic embargo ” on all attempted strikes. 
Other prominent people also voiced pro- 
tests, and the pending bills were de- 
nounced and defended by members of 
both parties. 

Mr. Palmer appeared before the House 
Judiciary Committee on Feb. 4. After 
asserting his belief in free speech, he 
declared that there was a dead-line be- 
yond which the Reds should not be al- 
lowed to go. He thought, however, that 
the Graham and Sterling bills were too 
drastic and would defeat their own pur- 
pose. He asked for simpler legislation. 


DEPORTATIONS HALTED 


The great anti-Red activity shown at 
the beginning of the year by the Depart- 
ments of Labor, Justice and Immigration 
gradually died down for reasons which, 
at first, were something of a mystery. 
It developed later that among the main 
causes for this slackening of energy were 
the decision of Secretary Wilson that 
membership in the Communist Labor 
Party was not a deportable offense and 
the policy adopted by Louis F. Post, the 
Acting Secretary, in canceling deporta- 
tion orders and in reducing the amount 
of bail from $10,000 to $1,000. Secretary 
Wilson’s decision on Jan. 21 that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party justified 
deportation had applied likewise to the 
Communist Labor Party. The new de- 
cision was given out on May 5, just in 
time to prevent new nation-wide raids by 
the Federal agents under Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer on members of this party. 
Two hundred warrants were canceled. © 

The decision was vigorously attacked 
by Francis P. Garvan, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, who declared that all Red 
radicals would now be able to join the 
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Communist Labor Party without re- 
nouncing a single one of their principles, 
and that the power of the Department of 
Justice to repress the radical movement 
would be greatly curtailed. 

The ground taken by Secretary Wil- 
s¢u was that the official utterances of 
the party, though advocating a revolu- 
tion, called for the use of parliamentary 
methods, in which respect it differed 
from the Communist Party. It was esti- 
maied that there were some 50,000 to 60,- 
(00 members of the exempted party. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ATTACKED 


A campaign against the Department 
of Labor, and especially against the As- 
sistant Secretary, was initiated late in 
March by Senator King of Utah, who 
offered a resolution asking investigation 
of the administration and enforcement 
of the immigration laws, as well as an 
inquiry into the administration of Fred- 
eric C. Howe, former Immigration Com- 
missioner of New York.* Mr. King gave 
out a list of eighty aliens whose depor- 
tation had been shown to be justified, 
but who had been kept here by the ruling 
of the Labor Department in defiance of 
the recommendations of the immigration 
heads. At the beginning of April evi- 
dence in the cases of a number of aliens 
ordered deported and subsequently re- 
leased by Mr. Post was taken from the 
custody of Anthony Caminetti, Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration, by the 
House Immigration Committee and de- 
livered for examination to a sub-commit- 
tee. Mr. Post denied that similar action 
had been taken in respect to his own of- 
fice, but stated that he had offered the 
committee every opportunity for investi- 
gation. A general inquiry into the de- 
portation policy of the department was 
urged, with Assistant Secretary Post the 
main object of attack. 


IMPEACHMENT ASKED FOR POST 


The strength of the feeling against 
Mr. Post was seen in a resolution of- 





*Mr. Howe resigned in September, 1919, 
ostensibly to further the publicity campaign 


of the Plumb railway plan. He had been 
previously the target of much criticism for 
his alleged radical sympathies as expressed 
in both his private and his official acts. 
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fered in the House on April 15 by Repre- 
sentative Hoich, Republican, of Kansas, 
asking the Judiciary Committee to in- 
vestigate the charges against the Assist- 
ant Secretary made by Chairman John- 
son, head of the House Immigration 
Committee, and many others, and recom- 
mending that, in case the evidence war- 
ranted it, a resolution be reported im- 
peaching him for disloyal favoring of 
the Reds. 

A series of hearings resulting from 
tepresentative Hoich’s resolution was 
begun on April 27. At one session it 
was stated that the charges were made 
largely on the basis of the Immigra- 
tion Committee’s report. Many hundreds 
of aliens taken under the law for de- 
portation had been released, in many 
cases without investigation and over the 
head of the Immigration Commissioner. 
tepresentative Rodenburg of Illinois 
blamed Secretary Wilson severely for 
not removing Mr. Post from office. At 
another session the counsel for the 
Assistant Secretary countered with the 
charge that Mr. Post had merely exer- 
cised humanity, while the “ justice offi- 
cers used worse than Russian methods.” 
Chairman Johnson testified that the 
action of Mr. Post had greatly ham- 
pered the work of the Department of 
Justice, and had brought about a state 
of indescribable confusion, by which only 
the Red agitators would be the gainers. 

It was stated on May 1 that the House 
Rules Committee would abandon the im- 
peachment proceedings and would sub- 
stitute a resolution condemning Mr. Post 
for his alleged activities in behalf of the 
enemies of the United States. 


MR. POST'S TESTIMONY 


Both Secretary Wilson and Mr. Post 
were attacked at a special meeting of 
the Senate Immigration Committee on 
May 6. Mr. Post appeared on his 
own behalf on May 7 and 8. He declared 
that the evidence presented against 
him was insufficient to prove the case. 
Statistics presented by him showed 
that, exclusive of those deported on the 
Buford, only twenty-two aliens had been 
deported since Nov. 1, 1919. From Nov. 
1 to April 24 some 6,350 warrants had 


been issued. Approximately 5,000 had 
been arrested; 3,000 of these had been 
released almost immediately. Deporta- 
tion orders for 61 Russian workers and 
1,322 members of the Communist and 
Communist Labor Parties had been can- 
celed by himself. Deportation warrants 
had been issued for 307 Russian workers 
and 455 Communists; some 263 had been 
deported; other deportations had been de- 
layed because of the inaccessibility of 
Russian ports. 

Of all those arrested by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, said Mr. Post, he had 
found that only forty or fifty actually 
favored violence against the United 
States. He had supported, however, the 
ruling of Secretary Wilson that mem- 
bership in the Communist Party justi- 
fied deportation. On the following day 
he denied sympathy for the Reds, and 
justified the receipt of a letter from 
Emma Goldman on behalf of those ac- 
cused—in which she addressed him as 
“our friend”—on the ground that she 
wrote to him merely as a constituent 
writing to a Member of Congress. His 
reduction of bail to $1,000, he declared, 
followed the constitutional prohibition 
of excessive bond, and was sufficient to 


‘insure the appearance of the accused 


without keeping him locked up. 


MR. PALMER’S REJOINDER 


The Attorney General replied to Mr. 
Post’s criticism of his department in tes- 
timony given before the House Rules 
Committee on June 1. He declared that 
Mr. Post had set himself above Congress 
and the law in his handling of the de- 
portation cases. The labor official prac- 
tically encouraged Red activities, he as- 
serted; believing that the deportation law 
was wrong, he deliberately disregarded 
it in releasing dangerous radicals. He 
named a dozen cities where the depart- 
ment raids had revealed preparations 
to employ both guns and bombs. The 
charge made by Mr. Post through his 
counsel, Jackson P. Ralston, that the De- 
partment of Justice had agents provoca- 
teurs in its service engaged in forming 
new Communist local organizations 
against which raids could be conducted, 
was denounced by the Attorney General 
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as a“ deliberate and unwarranted false- 
hood.” Some of these agents, he said, in 
order to get inside information, had 
joined some of the outlaw organizations, 
but had never organized or helped to ex- 
ecute their policies. 


LOUIS F. POST 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Attack on the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not confined to Mr. 
Post. The National Popular Government 
League on May 27 issued a manifesto de- 
nouncing “the illegal practices of the 
United States Department of Justice.” 
The document was signed by twelve 
prominent attorneys, including Zacha- 
riah Chafee, Jr., Roscoe Pound and Felix 
Frankfurter of Cambridge, and Jackson 
P. Ralston of Washington. Charges of 
cruelty and theft were supported by 
hundreds of affidavits and other exhib- 
its. The treatment of radicals in the 
steel and coal strikes in Hartford, Buf- 
falo, Detroit and New York City was 
declared to have been “ shocking” and 
brutal. The raid on the Russian People’s 
House in New York last November was 
denounced at length. One passage read 
as follows: 


American institutions have not, in fact, 
been protected by the Attorney General : 
ruthless suppressions. On the contrary, 
those institutions have been seriously un- 
dermined and revolutionary unrest vastly 
intensified. No organization of radicals 
acting through propaganda over the last 
six months could have created as much 
revolutionary sentiment in America as 
has been created by the acts of the De- 
partment of Justice itself. 

The American Woman’s Committee an- 
nounced on May 31 that it would send 
representatives to Washington to appeal 
for a Congressional investigation of the 
Department of Justice. The committee 
criticised particularly the separation of 
the arrested aliens from their wives and 
children, reiterated the charges of cruelty 
and indorsed the attitude of the Assistant 
Secretary. 


THE MAY DAY PLOTS 


May Day passed peacefully. Accord- 
ing to Attorney General Palmer, the 
failure of a widespread anarchist plot to 
mature on this day—a plot of which he 
said he had documentary evidence—was 
caused only by the nation-wide pub- 


licity given to these underground con- 
spiracies by the Federal authorities and 
by the energetic measures taken to fore- 


stall their execution. He had seized tons 
of inflammatory literature advocating 
May Day disturbances to compel peace 
with Soviet Russia, to protest against 
the arrests of radicals by the Govern- 
ment and to emphasize the class war. A 
blacklist on which many prominent offi- 
cials had been marked for death had 
been found. Hundreds of suspects had 
been arrested. Every public building was 
strongly guarded by Federal agents and 
police, and the homes of the officials 
whose assassination was plotted were 
given full protection. Owing to these 
measures, the Department of Justice de- 
clared, the plottings of the Red agitators 
had come to naught. 


Frederick A. Wallis, Fourth Deputy 
Police Commissioner of New York, was 
nominated by President Wilson on April 
29 to be Commissioner of Iminigration 
at Ellis Island in place of Frederic C. 
Howe. The work of the island, since the 
latter’s resignation, had been carried on 
by Acting Commissioner Byron H. Uhl. 
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Mr. Uhl stated on April 22 that there 
were 130 radicals awaiting deportation 
from Ellis Island and between 200 and 
300 in jails in other cities. No ships to 
transport these men back to Russia were 
available, and orders for transport were 


being awaited from the Department of 
Labor. 


STRINGENT LAW PASSED 


A subcommittee of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, of which former Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana is 
Chairman, brought in a report in May 
which set forth the unwisdom of enact- 
ing further legislation against sedition. 
The ground taken was that the present 
criminal code is adequate to punish all 
treasonable acts in time of peace. 

The Government attitude, however, re- 
mained firm, and on May 31 the Senate 
Immigration Committee, in ordering the 
House bill favorably reported, made cer- 
tain modifications broadening the Gov- 
ernment’s powers to deport alien anar- 
chists and to prevent their admission to 
the country. As amended the bill was 
finally passod on June 5 and was signed 
the same day by the President. 


The new law, which embodies the 
Sterling and Johnson bills, provides for 
the exclusion or deportation of all aliens 
who belong to organizations that advo- 
cate sabotage, revolution, or destruction 
of property. This means that all foreign- 
ers who are members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Communist 
Party and the Communist Labor Party 
are subject to deportation on the mere 
evidence that they are active members 
of such organizations. The law also pro- 
vides that no persons belonging to these 
revolutionary parties shall be allowed to 
land here as immigrants. It excludes 
likewise all aliens who write, publish, or 
distribute any written or printed matter 
advocating the overthrow of the United 
States Government by violence, the as- 
saulting or killing of officials, the injury 
of property, or other acts of sabotage. 

Representative Johnson of Washing- 
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ton, Chairman of the House Immigration 
Committee, who had sponsored the bill 
in the House, said after its passage: 
The act means that these foreign revo- 
lutionists shall not preach their doctrines, 


circulate their literature or contribute 
their money for these purposes. It is 


FREDERICK A. WALLIS 
Commissioner of Immigration 


aimed at aliens in such revolutionary 
organizations as the I. W. W., the Com- 
munist and Communist Labor Parties. 
Deprive these organizations of their aliens 
and they will either become American or 
fade away. The United States is not 
going to be run by aliens who do not 
vote, and if officers in charge of the de- 
portation of these aliens will not carry 
out the intent of Congress, expressed in 
previous laws, perhaps they will do better 
under more explicit legislation. 


Mr. Wallis, the new Commissioner of 
Immigration at New York, stated on 
June 6 that he would be glad to take 
up the task of arranging for the sailing 
of the necessary ships to get rid of revo- 
lutionists. There were only 58 persons 
of the anarchist class at Ellis Island at 
that time, he said, but there were 600 or 
800 in Federal prisons, so that at least 
two ships of the size of the Buford would 
be required for their deportation. 
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EXAMINING THE EYES OF INCOMING STEERAGE PASSENGERS BEFORE ALLOWING THEM 


TO LAND IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


(© International) 


The New Tide of Immigration 


Influx of Aliens Again on the Increase 


HE great annual stream of immi- 

grants—mostly of the alien labor 

class—which formerly taxed all the 
resources of the United States Immigra- 
tion Department to handle, ceased ab- 
ruptly with the outbreak of the war. 
Figures prepared by A. Caminetti, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Immigration, 
and more recent statistics given by 
Byron S. Uhl, Assistant Commissioner, 
show the abnormal conditions created by 
the war and the armistice period, and 
indicate that the phenomenal exodus of 
aliens from this country during the past 
year is now being succeeded by a rush 
of new immigration which bids fair to 
be equally phenomenal. 

The situation in figures may be briefly 
summed up as follows: Six years ago, 
five times as many aliens arrived in the 
United States as those who left. During 
the war all immigration ceased. In the 


six months’ period beginning in July, 
1919, and ending on Jan. 1, 1920, there 
was a net loss of alien population of 
4,000, the figures prepared by Mr. 
Caminetti showing an influx of 162,883 
as against the departure of 166,212. 
Figures on the numbers of those re- 
turning to their home lands since Jan- 
uary have not yet become available, but 
the immigration authorities stated that 
the exodus, an alarming one from the 
viewpoint of American industries, which 
found themselves crippled by labor short- 
age, still continued. 

The reasons assigned for this exodus 
were various. Chief among them was 
the desire of the aliens to return to the 
old country after five years of enforced 
expatriation to hunt up their families 
and renew old ties. Another cause lay 
in the fact that the immigrants had 
saved up a good deal of money from the 











THE NEW TIDE OF IMMIGRATION 





A GROUP OF METICULOUSLY CLEAN DUTCH CHILDREN ARRIVING IN NEW YORK FROM 


ROTTERDAM WITH THEIR PARENTS, 


BEING 


PART OF ONE SHIPLOAD OF 1,000 IMMI- 


GRANTS FROM HOLLAND 
(@ Underwood ¢ Underwood) 


high wages prevailing during the war, 
totaling in many cases as much as 
$3,000, and undiminished by the remit- 
tances which in normal conditions they 
would have sent to Europe; finding 
the rate of exchange so low that they 
could exchange their American dollars 
for large sums of their home currency, 
they saw their opportunity to return 
home with greatly improved fortunes. 
Other causes assigned were the abun- 
dance of labor to be found in Europe 
following the devastation of the war, the 
growing cost of living in the United 
States, and dissatisfaction with the new 
edict of prohibition, which interfered 
with the habits of a lifetime. 

Whichever cause predominated, or 
whether they all combined, the departure 
of thousands from our shores was an 
established fact, and a fact which the 
large industrial employers of alien labor 
throughout the country found a matter 
of serious concern. Confronted by the 
desertion of hundreds of workmen, these 
industries were compelled to expend 
thousands of dollars for advertisements 
in foreign papers inviting new labor. 

It was not until nearly the end of 





May that the immigration tide turned 
definitely. A gradual increase, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by Mr. Uhl, had 
become perceptible since the beginning 
of the year, and the advance had taken 
a decided jump in the last two months 


listed. According to these figures the 

progress at New York was as follows: 
OED > wikiddaddesdevodneendeeueeuas 25,051 
POUNEAEY ccceicaussseddansctexdddas eee 
PEABODY <cccdedkeweccascvicdusctetens 29,098 
ADEN kcccccuaccdedscteescecieuscces Gao 
en MAMaekiecehauaeins 40,000 


*These figures are for the Port of New 
York, which represents about 80 per cent. of 
the total. 

These figures for New York indicated 
a total of about 180,000 immigrants at 
all ports. Of these the Italians were in the 
majority, being estimated at about 50 per 
cent. of all arrivals. A large proportion 
of the newcomers were widows and chil- 
dren, and the bulk of the others Italian 
reservists who had lived in the United 
States before Italy declared war on the 
Central Powers. The week ending May 
30 saw an influx at Ellis Island, which 
handles about 80 per cent of all immi- 
gration to this country, of 8,275 expa- 
riates, and large numbers were scheduled 
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A TYPICAL SHIPLOAD OF NEW IMMIGRANTS FROM EUROPE PASSING THE STATUE OF 
LIBERTY, EACH FACE FULL OF ANIMATION AND HOPE ON THE EVE OF LANDING 
AT ELLIS ISLAND 


(@ International) 


to arrive in the near future on French, 
Swedish, Dutch and Italian steamships. 
The immigration authorities were hard 
pressed to handle the new situation, 
which, in their opinion, would be much 
more serious were it not for the still 
existing lack of ships to bring across 
the throngs in Europe awaiting trans- 
portation. 

The statistics given out by Ellis 
Island called forth a statement from the 
Inter-Racial Council which showed that 
the new influx would be extremely wel- 
come to American industry. According 
to estimates made after a thorough 
study of the labor situation in the United 
States, the large industries are short 
from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 immigrant 
workers. These industries had reported 
that it was almost impossible for them 
to get men, and that there was a con- 
tinuous drop in production. That the 
situation is still far from being solved 
is indicated, according to this statement, 
in the fact that a considerable propor- 


tion of the new immigration was made 
up of women and children who could 
bring no industrial aid to remedy this 
condition of acute labor shortage. 

The appointment of Frederick A. 
Wallis of New York as Commissioner of 
Immigration marked the beginning of a 
change of attitude at Ellis Island. (See 
Page 703). As a guest of the Woman’s 
Democratic League on May 24 Mr. Wallis 
defined his contemplated policy as 
follows: 


When I enter on my duties as Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, the doors of Ellis 
Island will swing both in and out—in for 
the oppressed of other lands who have 
come here with the firm purpose of be- 
coming loyal American citizens, and 
equally out and impassable for the Reds, 
anarchists and SBolsheviki. What the 
United States needs is more immigration, 
and immigration of the right kind. 


Mr. Wallis later said he was as fully 
in favor of the deportation of alien revo- 


lutionists as he was of welcoming loyal 
immigrants from all lands. 











Veto of the Knox Peace Resolution 


President’s Message Rejecting the Congressional Plan of Peace 
With Germany—Attempt to Repeal War Laws 


HE House of Representatives on 
May 21, by ‘a vote of 228 to 139, 
adopted the Knox resolution declar- 
ing thewar with Germany at an end 

—the text of which was printed in the 
June issue of CURRENT HisTory. Nineteen 
Democrats supported the resolution, and 
all the Republicans except two. President 
Wilson vetoed the measure six days later, 


with the following message: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my signature, 
House Joint Resolution 327, intended to 
repeal the Joint Resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist be- 
tween. the United States and Germany, 
and the Joint Resolution of Dec. 7, 1917, 











declaring a state of war to exist between 
the United States and the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government, and to declare a state 
of peace. I have not felt at liberty to 
sign this resolution because I cannot bring 
myself to become party to an action which 
would place ineffaceable stain upon the 
gallantry and honor of the United States. 


The resolution seems to establish peace 
with the German Empire without exacting 
from the German Government any action 
by way of setting right the infinite wrongs 
which it did to the peoples whom it at- 
tacked and whom we professed it our pur- 
pose to assist when we entered the war. 
Have we sacrificed the lives of more than 
100,000 Americans and ruined the lives of 
thousands of others anu brought upon 
thousands of American families an unhap- 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 








—New York Times 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTER 


PEACE: “Is that the best you could do after all these months?” 
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piness that can never end for purposes 
which we do not now care to state or take 
further steps to attain? 

The attainment of these purposes is pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Versailles by 
terms deemed adequate by the leading 
statesmen and experts of all the great 
peoples who were associated in the war 
against Germany. Do we now not care 
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—Dayton Daily News 


“THE MOUNTAIN LABORED AND 
BROUGHT FORTH A MOUSE” 


to join in the effort to secure them? 

We entered the war most reluctantly. 
Our people were profoundly disinclined to 
take part in a European war, and at last 
did so only because they became con- 
vinced that it could not in truth be re- 
garded as only a European war, but must 
be regarded as a war in which civilization 
itself was involved and human rights of 
every kind as against a belligerent Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, when we entered the 
war we set forth very definitely the pur- 
poses for which we entered, partly be- 
cause we did not wish to be considered as 
merely taking part in a European contest. 
This Joint Resolution which I return does 
not seek to accomplish any of these ob- 
jects, but in effect makes a complete sur- 
render of the rights of the United States 
so far as the German Government is con- 
cerned. 


A treaty of peace was signed at Ver- 
sailles on the twenty-eighth of June last 
which did seek to accomplish the objects 
which we had declared to be in our minds, 
because all: the great Governments and 
peoples which united against Germany 
had adopted our declarations of purpose 
as their own and had in solemn form 
embodied them in communications to the 
German Government preliminary to the 
armistice of Nov. 11, 1918. But the treaty 
as signed at Versailles has been rejected 
by the Senate of the United States, though 
it has been ratified by Germany. By that 
rejection and by its methods we had in 
effect declared that we wish to draw 
apart and pursue objects and interests of 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 


—New York World 
“ SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD!” 


our own, unhampered by any connections 
of interest or of purpose with other Gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

Notwithstanding the fact that upon our 
entrance into the war we professed to be 
seeking to assist in the maintenance of 
common interests, nothing is said in this 
resolution about the freedom of naviga- 
tien upon the seas, or the reduction of 
armaments, or the vindication of the 
rights of Belgium, or the rectification of 
wrongs done to France, or the release of 
the Christian populations of the Ottoman 
Empire from the intolerable subjugation 
which they have had for so many genera- 
tions to endure, or the establishment of an 
independent Polish State, or the continued 
maintenance of any kind of understanding 
among the great powers of the world 
which would be calculated to prevent in 
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the future such outrages as Germany at- 
tempted and in part consummated. 


We have now, in effect, declared that 
we do not care to take any further risks 
or to assume any further responsibilities 
with regard to the freedom of nations or 
the sacredness of international obligations 
or the safety of independent peoples. Such 
a peace with Germany—a peace in which 
none of the essential interests which we 
had at heart when we entered the war is 
safeguarded—is, or ought to be, incon- 
ceivable, as inconsistent with the dignity 
of the United States, with the rights and 
liberties of her citizens, and with the very 
fundamental conditions of civilization. 


I hope that in these statements I have 
sufficiently set forth the reasons why I 
have felt it incumbent upon me to with- 
hold my signature. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
The White House, May 27, 1920. 


The day following a motion to override 
the veto was lost by a vote of 219 yeas 
to 152 nays, 29 less than the necessary 
two-thirds; 17 Democrats voted yea, 2 
Republicans nay. 


This action definitely ended all chances 
of final action on the Peace Treaty and 
League of Nations at that session of 
Congress, as it adjourned sine die on 
June 5; moreover it had the effect of 
making the question squarely a dominant 
political issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 


RESOLUTION INTENDED TO REPEAL 
WAR LAWS 


In consequence of the deadlock be- 
tween the President and Congress with 
respect to a Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many, the House of Representatives on 
June 3, by a vote of 348 to 3, passed a 
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resolution repealing all the war laws ex- 
cepting the Lever Food and Fuel Con- 
trol act and the Trading with the 
Enemy act. The resolution was as fol- 
lows: 


That in the interpretation of any provi- 
sion relating to the date of the termina- 
tion of the present war or of the present 
or existing emergency in any acts of 
Congress, joint resolutions or proclama- 
tions of the President containing provi- 
sions contingent upon the date of the ter- 
mination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, or of the existence 
of a state of war, the date when this 
resolution becomes effective shall be con- 
strued and treated as the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, notwithstanding any 
provision in any act of Congress or joint 
resolution providing any other mode of 
determining the date of the termination 
of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency. 


Excepting, however, from the opera- 
tion and effect of this resolution the fol- 
lowing acts and proclamations, to wit, the ~ 
act entitled ‘‘ An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel,-- approved 
Aug. 10, 1917, the amendment thereto en- 
titled ‘‘ The Food Control and District of 
Columbia Rents act,’’ approved Oct. 22, 
1919, and the act known as the ‘“‘ Trading 
with the Enemy act,’’ approved Oct. 6, 
1917; also the proclamation issued under 
the authority conferred by the acts here- 
in excepted from. the effect and operation 
of this resolution. 


The Senate on June 4 passed the reso- 
lution by viva voce vote, and it was 
sent to the President, but he failed to 


attach his signature and the resolution 
in consequence became inoperative. 


ET ETS 





No American Mandate for Armenia 


Text of the President’s Request and Record of the Vote by Which 
Congress Rejected It 


with regard to Armenia and its people, 
but also, and more particularly, because 
it seemed to me the voice of the Amer- 
ican people expressing their genuine con- 
victions and deep Christian sympathies 
and intimating the line of duty which 
seemed to them to lie clearly before us. 


I cannot but regard it as providential 
and not as a mere casual coincidence 


COLLATERAL issue on the contro- 
A versy between President Wilson 

and the Congress over the League 
of Nations covenant arose when Presi- 
dent Wilson sent a special message to 
Congress on May 24 urging that it 
grant to the Executive power to accept 
for the United States a mandate over 


Armenia. 
The President’s message follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

On the 14th of May an official com- 
munication was received at the exec- 
utive office from the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States conveying 
the following preamble and resolutions: 


** Whereas, The testimony adduced at the 
hearings conducted by the sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has clearly established.the truth of the re- 
ported massacres and other atrocities from 
which the Armenian people have suffered; and 

** Whereas, The people of the United States 
are deeply impressed by the deplorable con- 
ditions of insecurity, starvation and misery 
now prevalent in Armenia; and 

** Whereas, The independence of the Republic 
of Armenia has been duly recognized by the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conference and 
by the Government of the United States of 
America: therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That the sincere congratulations 
of the Senate of the United States are hereby 
extended to the people of Armenia on the 
recognition of the independence of the Re- 
public of Armenia, without prejudice respect- 
ing the territorial boundaries involved; and 
be it further 

“* Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby expresses the hope that a stable 
Government, proper protection of individual lib- 
erties and rights, and the full realization of 
nationalistic aspirations may soon be at- 
tained by the Armenian people; and be it 
further 

‘© Resolved, That in order to afford neces- 
sary protection for the lives and property of 
citizens of the United States at the port of 
Batum and along the line of the railroad lead- 
ing to Baku, the President is hereby re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public 
interest, to cause a United States warship 
and a force of marines to be dispatched to 
such port with instructions to such marines 
to disembark and to protect American lives 
and property.” 

I received and read this document 
with great interest and with genuine 
gratification, -.not only because it em- 
bodied my own convictions and feelings 


that almost at the same time I received 
information that the conference of states- 
men now sitting at San Remo for the 
purpose of working out the details of 
peace with the Central Powers, which it 
was not feasible to work out in the con- 
ference at Paris, had formally resolved 
to address a definite appeal to this Gov- 
ernment to accept a mandate for Ar- 
menia. 

They were at pains to add that they 
did this ‘‘ not for the smallest desire to 
evade any obligations which they might 
be expected to undertake, but because 
the responsibilities which they are al- 
ready obliged to bear in connection with 
the disposition of the former Ottoman 
Empire will strain their capacities to the 
uttermost, and because they believe that 
the appearance on the scene of a power 
emancipated from the prepossessions of 
the Old World will inspire a wider con- 
fidence and afford a firmer guarantee for 
stability in the future than would the 
selection of any European power.’’ 


Early in the conference at Paris it 
was agreed that to those colonies and ter- 
ritories which, as a consequence of the 
late war, have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them, and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world, there should be applied 
the principle that the well-being and de- 
velopment of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization, and that securities 
for the performance of this trust skould 
be afforded. 

It was recognized that certain com- 
munities formerly belonging to the Turk- 
ish Empire have reached a stage of de- 
velopment where their existence as in- 
dependent nations can be _ provisionally 
recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by 
a mandatary until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. 

It is in pursuance of this principle, 
and with a desire of affording Armenia 
such advice and assistance, that the 
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statesmen conferring at San Remo have 
formally requested this Government to 
assume the duties of mandatary in Ar- 
menia. 

I may add, for the information of 
the Congress, that at the same sitting it 
was resolved to request the President of 
the United States to undertake to arbi- 
trate the difficult question of the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Armenia in the 
vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and 
Bitlis, and it was agreed to accept his de- 
cision thereupon, as well as any stipula- 
tion he may prescribe as to access to the 
sea for the independent State of Armenia. 

In pursuance of this action it was _re- 
solved to embody in the treaty with Tur- 
key, now under final consideration, a pro- 
vision that ‘‘ Turkey and Armenia and the 
other high contracting parties agree to 
refer to the arbitration of the President 
of the United States of America the 
question of the boundary between Turkey 
and Armenia in the vilayets of Erzerum, 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept 
his decision thereupon, as well as any 
stipulations he may prescribe as to access 
to the sea for the independent State of 
Armenia’’ ; pending that decision, the 
boundaries of Turkey and Armenia to re- 
main as at present. 

I have thought it my duty to accept 
this difficult and delicate task. 

In response to the invitation of the 
Council at San Remo, I urgently advise 
and request that the Congress grant the 
executive power to accept for the United 
States a mandate over Armenia. I make 
this suggestion in the earnest belief that 
it will be the wish of the people of the 
United States that this should be done. 

The sympathy with Armenia has pro- 
ceeded from no single portion of our peo- 
ple, but has come with extraordinary 
spontaneity and sincerity from the whole 
of the great body of Christian men and 
women in this country, by whose free- 
will offerings Armenia has practically 
been saved at the most critical juncture 
of its existence. At their hearts, this 
great and generous people have made the 
cause of Armenia. their own. 

It is to this people and to their Gov- 
ernment that the hopes and earnest ex- 
pectations of the struggling people of 
Armenia turn as they now emerge from a 
period of indescribable suffering and peril, 
and I hope that the Congress will think it 
wise to meet this hope and expectation 
with the utmost liberality. I know from 
unmistakable evidence, given by responsi- 
ble represeniatives of many peoples strug- 
gling toward independence and peaceful 
life again, that the Government of the 
United States is looked to with extraordi- 
nary trust and confidence, and I believe 
that it would do nothing less than arrest 
the hopeful processes of civilization if we 
were to refuse the request to become the 


helpful friends and advisers of such of 
these people as we may be authoritatively 
and formally requested to guide and 
assist. 

[I am conscious that I am urging upon 
the Congress a very critical choice, but I 
make the suggestion in the confidence 
that I am speaking in the spirit and in 
accordance with the wishes of the great- 
est of the Christian peoples. The sympa- 
thy for Armenia among our people has 
sprung from untainted consciences, pure 
Christian faith and an earnest desire to 
see Christian people everywhere succored 
in their time of suffering and lifted from 
their abject subjection and distress and 
enabled to stand upon their feet and take 
their place among the free nations of the 
world. Our recognition of the independ- 
ence of Armenia will mean genuine lib- 
erty and assured happiness for her peo- 
ple, if we fearlessly undertake the duties 
of guidance and assistance involved in 
the functions of a mandatary. 

It is therefore with the most earnest 
hopefulness and with the feeling that I 
amy giving advice from which the Con- 
gress will not willingly turn away that I 
urge the acceptance of the invitation now 
formally and solemnly extended to us by 
the Council at San Remo, into whose 
hands has passed the difficult task of 
composing the many complexities and dif- 
ficulties of government in the one-time 
Ottoman Empire, and the maintenance of 
order and tolerable conditions of life in 
those portions of that empire which it is 
no longer possible in the interest of civ- 
ilization to leave under the government 
of the Turkish authorities themselves. 


PROTEST OF ARMENIANS 


The American Committee for Arme- 
nian Independence, following the publica- 


tion of the message, issued a statement 
as follows: 


President Wilson, in his message to Con- 
gress recommending the advisability of 
America assuming a mandate for Ar- 
menia, states that he will arbitrate the 
question of the boundaries between Tur- 
key and Armenia in the vilayets of 
Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis. This 
means that Armenia is to be despoiled of 
her most fertile provinces of Harport, 
Diarbekr, Sivas and Cilicia. 
Characterizing Cilicia as the Arme- 
nian California, able alone to sustain 
15,000,000 people, the statement asserted 
that it explained why “a certain power 
is ready to sell its soul to the devil and 
the Turk in order to get possession of 
the richest province, not only of Arme- 
nia, but of the entire world.” The state- 
ment continued: 
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Senator Borah is right in saying that 
the Allies should restore to Armenia the 
portions they have allocated to themselves 
by the secret Sykes-Picot pact. Armenia 
helped win the war to make the world 
safe for democracy, It is not democracy, 
however, Great Britain and France want 
to save in Armenia, but the cotton fields 
of Cilicia and the rich wheat lands, the 
mineral wealth, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, coal, petroleum, marble, saltpetre, 
quicksilver, sulphur and salt of Harpoot, 
Diarbekr and the other southwestern 
provinces. 

It is these richest provinces—really the 
heart and backbone of Armenia—that the 
Allies are hypocritically representing as 
poor and barren lands. 

If the full rights of Armenia are not 
recognized an American mandate will 
simply mean that American soldiers will 
join the French and their protégés, the 
Turks, the British and their protégés, the 
Kurds, to prevent Armenians from coming 
into their own heritage. 


Let it be known also that the Armenians 


ceding to the Presidential recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Hitchcock was opposed to the 
acceptance of an Armenian mandate, but 
he did not wish the committee to adopt 
the resolution which was voted, as he 
thought that it constituted too summary 
a treatment of the President’s proposal. 

The resolution was acted on by the 
Senate on May 31. It was adopted by a 
vote of 52 to 23. Every effort to modify 
the resolution was defeated by a decisive 
vote. Several Democrats among the 
twenty-three who voted in the negative 
were opposed in principle to the mandate, 
but voted against the resolution because 
they objected to its phraseology. 

Senator Lodge, in the debate on the 
resolution, stated: 

I do not desire to have this country give 


the world the impression that it does not 
sympathize with the Armenian people. 


They are a gallant people. I think they 


can defend themselves if the Turkish i 
deserve aid, but there are many ways 


soldiery is compelled to evacuate Armenia. : 
The recent massacres in Cilicia would not to give them aid without involving the 


have occurred had not the Armenians United om : 
been disarmed by the French. The most The motion to amend the resolution so 
salient proof of the Armenian national that the President would be authorized 
valor is that General Antranik at the head to accept the mandate was made by 
of his Armenian revolutionary bands bli 
fought against the Turks and the Turkish Senator Brandegee, Repu lican, Connec- 
yovernment for thirty years and was ticut, who said.he did not expect to vote 
never vanquished; it was the British who for it, but offered it merely to put the 
in eae Pe Democrats on record on the straight-out 
Whatecer andar Amerton, abeances ter proposition “ acceptance. The twelve 
the rehabilitation of an Armenia that in- who voted for the amendment were 
cludes all her territories can and will be Senators Ashurst, Beckham, King, Mc- 
sel 9 ~~ Armenians. The required Kellar, Phelan, Ransdell, Robinson, 
oy iture for such assistance will not Sheppard, Simmons, Smith of Arizona, 
amount to more than the loss which ; ; a 
America will otherwise sustain on account Smith of South Carolina, and Williams. 
of future wars that will certainly happen Democratic Leader Underwood was 
if Armenia is left a prey to Turkish perse- among those voting in the negative. 
Ce: GREENE: CRY. By a vote of 28 to 46 the Senate re- 
SENATE REJECTS THE MANDATE jected a substitute resolution by Senator 
King, Democrat, Utah, authorizing in- 
ternational negotiations with a view to 
“proper protection ” of Armenia by the . 
great powers. Another substitute by 
Senator Pittman, Democrat, Nevada, 
empowering the President to give “ Ad- 
, ministrative advice” to Armenia with- 
Representatives concurring) that the Con- t ] t of df was 
gress hereby respectfully declines to grant out emp eegong or arme oree 
to the Executive the power to accept a voted down without a roll call. 


mandate over Armenia as requested in ACTION OF THE HOUSE 


the message of the President dated May 
24, 1920. The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 


The only opposition to the course the House of Representatives by a de- 
adopted was voiced by Senator Hitch- cisive vote recommended the adoption of 
cock, who did not, however, counsel ac- the Senate resolution rejecting the Presi- 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 27, by a vote of 11 to 4, 
voted to reject the President’s recom- 
mendation for the mandate and reported 
the following resolution to the Senate: 

Resolved, By the Senate (the House of 
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dent’s request. A minority report was 
submitted, signed by Representatives 
Flood of Virginia, Linthicum of Mary- 
land and Stedman of North Carolina, 
urging that no action be taken until the 
Peace Treaty had been disposed of. The 
report defended the request for the 
mandate. Attention was called to the 
fact that the mandate would apply to a 
territory of 56,000 square miles instead 
of 343,000 square miles, which was the 
original designated Armenian territory 
as reported upon by General Harbord, 
much of the opposition growing out of 
this report. It was published in full in 
the May issue of this magazine. The 
General estimated the cost to our 
Government for the mandate for three 
years at $756,014,000, which would in- 
clude an American army of 59,000. The 
minority report in discussing the man- 
date for the restricted Armenia (20,000 


square miles in Transcaucasia and 36,000 
square miles in the four vilayets of Van, 
Erzerum, Bitlis and Trebizond) explained 
that the estimated population was 3,000,- 
000 and the military help to be extended 
would not be formidable, and the pres- 
ence of the American flag there would 
have a restraining effect on _ hostile 
neighbors. The report called attention 
to the fact that there is an Armenian 
army capable of defending the territory, 
that the adjacent territory would be de- 
militarized, that the maximum Turkish 
army under the treaty would be 50,000, 
and that as the United States would con- 
trol the Armenian finances it would be 
in a position to reimburse itself for any 
sums spent by it under the mandate. 

The House took no further action, the 
vote in the Senate having determined the 
matter so far as this session of Congress 
was concerned. 


The Conspiracy Against Armenia 


How the Turkish Nationalists Plan a Pan-Turanian Union After 
Exterminating the Whole Armenian People 


HE Ottoman Empire has found, and 
7- still is finding, its special pleaders in 
Great Britain and France, as well 
as in other countries in Europe, who 


protest against stern treatment of 
Turkey on the ground that the atrocities 
described by Lord Bryce’s Blue Book, as 
well as all others, since 1908 are to be 
blamed alone on the Young Turkish oli- 
garchic régime. The Turks, a kindly, 
good-hearted people, they hold, are as 
little responsible for the crimes of 
Talaat, Enver and Djemal as for those 
of “Red” Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The 
true spirit of the Turkish people, 
these defenders declare, is expressed by 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the great 
patriot who has raised the first really 
national standard in the eastern half of 
Asiatic Turkey. It is through him, they 
say, that the long-misunderstood soul of 
Turkey has at last become articulate. 
This theory is attacked by an article 
which appeared in The New Europe on 
April 22. Its author—André Mandel- 


stam, for many years dragoman in the 
Russian Embassy in Constantinople and 
an expert on Turkish affairs—traces the 
development of the “old Turk” spirit 
from 1453 to 1908, from 1908 to 1914, 
and from the beginning of the war to 
the present time. He shows how the 
haughty and despotic spirit of the Turks 
toward their subject populations re- 
mained unchanged through the long cen- 
turies of persecution and massacre: how 
the policy of the great powers, affected 
by the doctrine of the rights of man 
laid down by the Frerch Revolution, led 
during the nineteenth century to a long 
series of interventions on behalf of the 
subject peoples whom the Turks were 
exterminating, none of which produced 
any effect except in cases such as 
Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria, where a 
given people were completely emanci- 
pated from the Turkish yoke. 

When the Young Turk revolution 
broke out in 1908 Europe wondered 
whether the assertions of the members 
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of this party were not true and whether 
the crimes of Turkey were not to 
ke attributed mainly to the despotic rule 
of the Sultans. So, wondering and 
doubting, she stood off and gave the 
Young Turks full opportunity of proving 
their superior worth. 

What was the record that these Young 
Turks made from 1908 to 1914? In their 
home affairs, as well as in foreign 
policy, says Mr. Mandelstam, they have 
most certainly surpassed Abdul Hamid 
in evildoing and proved themselves to be 
worse fanatics, chauvinists and despots 
than the Red Sultan himself. They intro- 
duced no reforms; they aggravated the 
Hamidian reign of terror in the non- 
Turkish provinces, allowed Armenians to 
be massacred at Adana, terrorized Mace- 
donia, ravaged Albania with fire and 
sword, devastated the coasts of Greek 
Asia Minor. Pan-Islamism was joined 
to Pan-Tauranianism: Constantinople 
finally joined hands with Berlin. The 
results are well known—more than a 
million Armenians and Greeks massa- 
cred, a great portion of the Assyro- 
Chaldean and Lebanese races wiped out, 
the flower of Arab patriotism executed. 
The state of anarchy, misery and disease 
which the Young Turks brought on was 
unknown even in the chronicles of the 
Sultan’s empire. 

What of the pure Nationalist, Musta- 
pha Kemal? At the Nationalist Con- 
gresses held in August and September, 
1919, at Erzerum and Sivas, the new 
party defined its program as one of com- 
plete territorial unity of the Turkish 
Empire as it existed before the war and 
the armistice. The Nationalists also 
guaranteed full equality of rights to all 
citizens of the empire, without distinction 
of race or religion. How have they kept 
this guarantee? The massacre of some 
15,000 Armenians so recently perpe- 
trated in Cilicia with the tacit consent 
of Mustapha Kemal himself, says Mr. 
Manderstam, proves that the Turkish Na- 
tionalist spirit yields nothing in cruelty 
to the Young Turk spirit, but surpasses 
it in cynicism and contempt for the rest 
of Europe. 


Meanwhile Pan-Islamism and Pan- 


Turanianism work hand in hand with 
Unionism, supported mainly by Bolshe- 
vist Russia and by enfeebled Germany’s 
cautious and clandestine collaboration. 
The Turkish Nationalists are members 
of the active Moscow League for the 
Liberation of Islam, which has branches 
at Sivas, Tashkend and Berlin. Turko- 
Bolshevist propaganda is being spread 
through Central Asia, especially in Tur- 
kestan and Afghanistan. Future military 
action is being carefully planned and 
based on the co-operation of Russian 
Mohammedan elements with the Turkish 
Nationalist troops. Enver Pasha and 
other well-known leaders of the “ Party 
of Union and Progress” constantly 
gravitate between the headquarters of 
Mustapha Kemal in Asia Minor, the now 
Bolshevized Azerbaijan, and Turkestan. 
Djemal Pasha and Talaat Pasha are 
working feverishly in Europe, above all 
in‘ Germany, for a great Pan-Islamic 
agitation directed against the Allies, and 
this agitation finds much concealed Ger- 
man support. A whole Pan-Islamic 
literature is arising on German soil. 


All these observations, says Mr. Man- 
delstam, spell the coming extinction of 
Armenia, the only obstacle to Turanian 
union. The unfortunate result of the 
armistice concluded by Admiral Cal- 
thorpe on Oct. 30, 1918, has been to make 
Turkish Armenia, which had lost almost 
the whole of its Armenian population and 
was under the control of the Allies, the 
very spot where Turkish nationalism is 
thriving today. But the Armenian re- 
public of Erivan has been constituted 
and all the Pan-Turanian hatred is con- 
centrated against it. At the Congress 
of Berlin in December it was denounced 
as the principal obstacle in the way of 
Turanian unity. The Azerbaijan delega- 
tion to Paris wished to reduce Armenia 
to the two districts of Novo-Bajazet and 
Alexandropol. If the Turkish National- 
ist, Pan-Islamic, Pan-Turanian ‘move- 
ment even partly succeeds, there will 
be neither Armenia nor Armenians left 
to tell the story. 

The Nationalist offensive then con- 
templates the seizure of Anatolia, the 
linking of Persian with Russian Azer- 
baijan, the occupation of Russian 








Turkestan and the establishment of di- 
rect contact with the Arabs and with the 
Mohammedan populations of Afghanis- 
tan and India. Such a Pan-Islam union, 
which would englobe 25,0 J,000 Tura- 
nians, united by strong racial and re- 
ligious ties, would remain a permanent 
menace to the peace of the world. But 
Armenia would no longer be a Turkish 
problem. 

Apart from the possibilities of check- 
ing this dangerous growth by means of 
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the Turkish Treaty, says this writer, one 
may fight it by fighting Bolshevism, 
which, in his opinion, is doomed to fall. 
It is because the Bolsheviki realize this, 
he says, that they are now trying to pro- 
long their life by blowing up the Turkish 
embers and kindling a flame in the world 
of Islam. By killing Bolshevism Europe 
may still the growth of the Turkish 
spirit—“ that torrid breath which blows 
from the desert and attacks the very 
soul of all our civilization.” 


An American Woman Wins High Office 


RS. ANNETTE ADAMS of San 

Francisco was nominated by Presi- 
dent Wilson on May 29 to be an Assistant 
Attorney General for the United States, 
to aid Attorney General Palmer. At that 
time Mrs. Adams was the United States 
Attorney for the northern district of 
California. The office which she now 
fills is the-most important and lucrative 
to which a woman has ever been ap- 
pointed in the Federal service. Sixteen 
years ago Mrs. Adams was Principal of 
a high school in Plumas County, Cal. 
She decided to study law, entered the 
University of California in 1904, took 
her bachelor’s degree, and in 1912 re- 
ceived her degree of Doctor of Juris- 
prudence. She was appointed Assistant 
United States Attorney—the first woman 
in the United States to receive such an 
appointment—in 1913. She won many 
laurels in her prosecution of neutrality 
cases during the war, especially in the 
famous case of Franz Bopp, former 
German Consul General in San Fran- 
cisco, and also in the Hindu conspiracy 
cases. Her indictments won the reputa- 
tion of being “demurrer-proof.” Her 
work as United States Attorney won the 
attention of Attorney General Palmer, 
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who summoned her to attend a Washing- 
ton conference of District Attorneys from 
all over the country. The official notice 
of her appointment to the position of 
Assistant Attorney General came to her 
as a complete surprise. 
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THE MAN WITH HIS HANDS 


IN FRONT OF HIM IS RECHID PASHA, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. NEXT TO THE 
RIGHT IS TEWFIK PASHA, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, AND TO THE RIGHT OF 


HIM IS M. 


ROUMBEYOGHLEN, MINISTER OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood) 


The Turkish Peace Treaty 


Complete Summary of the Document That Reduces Turkey 
to the Status of a Minor Power 


E Turkish Peace Treaty, of which 

an official summary is printed be- 
low, was handed to the Turkish 
delegates in the Clock Room of the 
French Foreign Office on May 11, 1920, 
and one month was allowed in which to 
formulate an answer. It compels Tur- 
key to cede Thrace to Greece, with the 
exception of the Sanjak of Chatalja and 
the water supply area of Constantinople; 
Greece also gets Smyrna and a consider- 
able region around it, indicated in the 
map on Page 718. Turkey recognizes 
the independence of Armenia, Mesopota- 
mia, Syria and the Hedjaz, and confers 
autonomy upon Kurdistan. The boun- 


dary between Armenia and Turkey is to 


run somewhere through the vilayets of 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and is to be 
fixed in detail by President Wilson. The 
Dardanelles and Bosporus are placed un- 
der a “Commission of the Straits,” 
which will also control a considerable 
zone on both sides of the water. 

The treaty sanctions the British pro- 
tectorate in Egypt and the Sudan, the 
French protectorate in Tunis and French 
Morocco, and Italian sovereignty in 
Libya; with certain reservations it pre- 
scribes the rights and some of the duties 
of the new States in Asia which have 
arisen from the dissolution of the Otto- 
man Empire. These are among its more 
direct and obvious consequences; in- 
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directly it must exercise a potent in- 
fluence extending deep into the remoter 
regions of the Asiatic Continent. 


PREAMBLE 


The preamble recites shortly the origin of 
the war and enumerates the high contracting 
parties, represented by the four principal 
allied powers, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, and the other allied powers, 
Belgium, Greece, the Hedjaz, Armenia, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and Czechoslovakia on the one 
hand and Turkey on the other. 


PART I.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Here follows the text of the covenant as 
embodied in the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many. 


PART II.—THE BOUNDARIES OF 
TURKEY 


The boundaries of Turkey are described 
in two articles, one dealing with Turkey in 
Europe and the other with Turkey in Asia. 
The frontier of Turkey in Europe is ap- 
proximately that of the Chatalja lines, the 
northern half of these lines being, however, 
advanced in a northwesterly direction so as 
to include within the boundaries of Turkey 
the whole area of Lake Derkos, which is a 
reservoir for the supply of water te Con- 
stantinople. 

The boundaries of Turkey in Asia remain 
the same except as regards the southern 
frontier, which together with the new fron- 
tier in Europe and the boundary of the 
Greek administrative zone around Smyrna 
(see section dealing with Smyrna below), are 
shown approximately on the attached map. 
The above boundaries are described in de- 
tail in the treaty in so far as they are not 
to be settled by boundary commissions on 
the spot. Provision is also made in the 
treaty for a possible modification of the 
present frontier between Turkey and the in- 
dependent State of Armenia—viz., the for- 
mer Russo-Turkish frontier in this region— 
by reference to the arbitration of the Pres- 
ident of the United States regarding a new 
boundary for Armenia in the vilayets of 
Trebizond, Erzerum, Van and Bitlis. 


PART III.—POLITICAL CLAUSES 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Subject to the provisions of the treaty, the 
parties agree to the maintenance of Turkish 
sovereignty over Constantinople, but a reser- 
vation is made that, if Turkey fails to ob- 
serve the provisions of the treaty or of sup- 
plementary treaties or conventions, particu- 
larly as regards the protection of minorities, 
the allied powers may modify the above 
provisions, and Turkey agrees to accept any 
dispositions which may be made in this con- 
nection. 
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THE STRAITS 


The navigation of the Straits, including the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosporus, is to be open in future both in 
peace and war to every vessel of commerce 
or of war and to military and commercial 
aircraft without distinction of flag. These 
waters are not to be subject to blockade, and 
no belligerent right is to be exercised nor any 
act of hostility committed within them unless 
in pursuance of a decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

A ‘‘ Commission of the Straits’’ is estab- 
lished with control over these waters, to 
which both the Turkish and Greek Govern- 
ments delegate the necessary powers. The 
commission is composed of representatives 
appointed respectively by the United States 
of America (if and when that Government is 
willing to participate), the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, Russia (if and when 
Russia becomes a member of the League of 
Nations), Greece, Rumania and Bulgaria (if 
and when Bulgaria becomes a member of 
the League of Nations). Each power is to 
appoint one representative, but the represen- 
tatives of the United States, the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy, Japan and Russia have 
two votes each, and the representatives of 
the other three powers one vote each. 


The commission exercises its authority in 
complete independence of the local authority, 
with its own flag, budget and separate or- 
ganization. The commission is charged with 
the execution of any works necessary for 
the improvement of the channels or the ap- 
proaches to harbors, lighting and buoying, 
the control of pilotage and towage, the con- 
trol of anchorages, the control necessary to 
assure the execution in the ports of Constan- 
tinople and Haidar Pasha of the régime laid 
down in that part of the treaty relating to 
ports, waterways and railways and the con- 
trol of all matters relating to wrecks and 
salvage and lighterage. 

In the case of threats to the freedom of 
passage of the Straits, special provision is 
made for appeal by the commission to the 
representatives at Constantinople of Great 
Britain, France and Italy, which powers, 
under the military provisions of the treaty, 
provide forces for the occupation of the zone 
of the Straits. These representatives will 
concert with the naval and military com- 
manders of the allied forces the necessary 
measures, whether the threat comes from 
within or without the zone of the Straits. 

Provision is also made for the acquisition 
of property or permanent works by the com- 
mission, the raising of loans, the levying of 
dues on shipping in the Straits, the transfer 
to the commission of the functions exercised 
within the waters of the Straits by the Con- 
stantinople Superior Council of Health, the 
Turkish Sanitary Administration and _ the 
National Life Boat Service of the Bos- 
porus, and the relations of the commission 
with persons or companies now holding con- 
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MAP OF ASIA MINOR SHOWING THE MAIN RESULTS OF THE TURKISH PEACE TREATY, 
SO FAR AS THESE ARE DEFINITELY DECIDED. THE SOUTHWESTERN BOUNDARY OF 
ARMENIA IS GIVEN HERE TENTATIVELY ALONG THE GENERAL LINES WHICH PRESI- 


DENT WILSON IS EXPECTED TO FOLLOW 


TURKEY IN 


cessions relating to lighthouses, docks, 
quays or similar matters are laid down. 

The commission is empowered to raise a 
special police force, and provision is made 
for dealing with infringements of the regu- 
lations and by-laws of the commission by the 
appropriate local courts, whether Consular, 
Turkish or Greek. 

A special article lays down that all dues 
and charges imposed by the commission shall 
be levied without any discrimination and on 
a footing of absolute equality between all 
vessels, whatever their port of origin or des- 
tination or departure, their flag or owner- 
ship, or the nationality or the ownership of 
their cargoes. 

Articles analogous to the relevant pro- 
visions of the Suez Canal Convention of 1888 
deal with the transit of warships, prizes, 
the passage of belligerent warships, and 
their stay within the waters under the con- 
trol of the commission as well as their re- 
pair or replenishment with supplies or the 
completion of their crews, but the freedom 
of action of belligerents acting in pursuance 
of a decision of the Council of the League of 
Nations is specially reserved. Further regu- 
lations are to be laid down by the League of 
Nations regarding the passage of war mate- 
rial and contraband destined for the ene- 
mies of Turkey and other kindred matters. 


KURDISTAN 


Turkey accepts in advance a scheme of lo- 
cal autonomy for the predominantly Kurdish 
areas east of the Euphrates, south of the 
southern frontier of Armenia, as eventually 
fixed, and north of the southern frontier of 
Turkey, to be drafted by a commission com- 


AS ARBITRATOR. ALL THAT REMAINS OF 
EUROPE IS THE LITTLE CORNER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO CHATALJA 


posed of British, French and Italian repre- 
sentatives sitting at Constantinople. This 
scheme is to protect the rights of Assyro- 
Chaldeans and other racial or religious mi- 
norities within the above area, and with this 
object provision is also made for a possible 
rectification of the Turkish frontier, where 
that frontier coincides with that of Persia. 


Secondly, the treaty provides for an appeal 
for complete independence within a stated 
time to the Council of the League of Nations 
by the Kurdish peoples within the above 
area, and for the grant of such independence 
by Turkey, if recommended by the council. 
In that event the Kurds inhabiting that part 
of Kurdistan which has hitherto been includ- 
ed in the Mosul vilayet are to be allowed, if 
they so desire, to adhere to the independent 
Kurdish State. 


SMYRNA 


The Turkish Government agrees to transfer 
to the Greek Government the exercise of its 
rights of sovereignty over a special area 
around the City of Smyrna. In witness of 
Turkish sovereignty the Turkish flag is to be 
flown on one of the forts outside Smyrna. 
The Greek Government is to be responsible 
for the administration of the area, may keep 
troops there to maintain order, may include 
the area in the Greek customs system, and 
is to establish a local Parliament on the basis 
of a scheme of proportional representation of 
minorities, which is to be submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations, and only 
to come into force after approval by a ma- 
jority of the council. The elections may be 
postponed for a limited period to allow the 
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return of inhabitants banished or deported 
by the Turkish authorities. 

Special provisions are included regarding 
the protection of minorities, the nationality 
of the inhabitants in the area and their pro- 
tection abroad, the suspension of compulsory 
military service, freedom of commerce and 
transit, the use of the Port of Smyrna by 
Turkey, the currency of the area, financial 
obligations and the salt mines of Phocoea. 

Finally, after five years the local Parlia- 
ment may ask the Council of the League of 
Nations for the incorporation of the area in 
the Kingdom of Greece, and the council may 
impose a plebiscite, but if such incorporation 
is granted Turkey agrees in advance to re- 
nounce all her rights to the territory in favor 
of Greece. 

GREECE 


Turkey renounces in: favor of Greece her 
rights and titles over Turkish territory in 
Europe outside the frontier shown on the at- 
tached map, as well as over Imbros, Tenedos, 
Lemnos, Samothrace, Mytilene, Samos, Ni- 
karia and Chios, and certain other islands in 
the Aegean. In the zone of the Straits the 
Greek Government accepts practically the 
same obligations as are imposed in Turkey. 
Provision is made for a separate treaty to 
be signed by Greece, protecting racial, lin- 
guistic and religious minorities in her new 
territories, particularly at Adrianople, and 
safeguarding freedom of transit and equita- 
ble treatment of the commerce of other na- 
tions. Greece also assumes certain financial 
obligations. 

ARMENIA 


Turkey recognizes Armenia as a free and 
independent State, and agrees to accept the 
arbitration of the President of the United 
States of America upon the question of the 
frontier between Turkey and Armenia in the 
Vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and 
Bitlis, and upon Armenia’s access to the sea. 
Provision is made for the obligations and 
rights which may pass to Armenia as the re- 
sult of the award of the President giving 
former Turkish territory to her for the event- 
ual delimitation of the Armenian frontiers 
in Turkey as a result of the arbitration and 
of the Armenian frontiers with Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, failing direct agreement on the 
subject by the three States, and for a sep- 
arate treaty to be signed by Armenia pro- 
tecting racial, linguistic and religious minor- 
ities, and safeguarding freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment for the commerce of 
other nations. 


SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 


Syria and Mesopotamia are provisionally 
recognized by the high contracting parties as 
independent States in accordance with Arti- 
cle 22 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations, subject to the tendering of admin- 
istrative advice and assistance by a manda- 
tary until they are able to stand alone. The 





boundaries of the States and the selection of 
mandataries will be fixed by the principal 
allied powers. 


PALESTINE 


By the application of the provisions of 
Article 22 of the covenant, the administra- 
tion of Palestine is also intrusted to a 
mandatary. The selection of the mandatary 
and the determination of the frontiers of 
Palestine will be made by the _ principal 
allied powers. The declaration originally 
made on Nov. 2, 1917, by the British Gov- 
ernment, and adopted by the other allied 
Governments, in favor of a national home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, is reaf- 
firmed and its terms cited in the treaty. 
Provision is also made for a special commis- 
sion, with a Chairman appointed by the 
League of Nations, to study and regulate all 
questions and claims relating to the different 
religious communities in Palestine. 

The terms of the mandates will be drafted 
by the principal allied powers and submitted 
to the Council of the League of Nations for 
approval. 

HEDJAZ 


Turkey, in accordance with the aetion 
already taken by the allied powers, recog- 
nizes the Hedjaz as a free and independent 
State, and transfers to the Hedjaz her sover- 
eign rights over territory outside the boun- 
daries of the former Turkish Empire and 
within the boundaries of the Hedjaz as these 
shail ultimately be fixed. 

In view of the sacred character of the cities 
and Holy Places of Mecca and Medina in 
the eyes of all Moslems, the King of the 
Hedjaz undertakes to insure free and easy 
access thereto of Moslems of every country, 
desiring to go there on pilgrimages and for 
other religious objects, and respect for pious 
foundations. Provision is also made for com- 
plete commercial equality in the territory of 
the Hedjaz as regards the new States in Tur- 
key and all States members of the League 
of Nations. 


EGYPT, SUDAN AND CYPRUS 


Turkey renounces all rights and titles over 
Egypt as from Nov. 5, 1914, and recognizes 
the protectorate proclaimed by Great Britain 
over Egypt on Dec. 18, 1914. Special clauses 
provide for the acquisition of Egyptian na- 
tionality by Turkish subjects, and their right 
to opt for Turkish nationality, for the treat- 
ment of Egypt and Egyptian nationals, their 
goods and vessels, on the same footing as 
the allied powers and their nationals, for 
the protection of Egyptian nationals abroad 
by Great Britain, for the renunciation in 
favor of Great Britain of the powers con- 
ferred upon the Sultan of Turkey by the 
convention signed at Constantinople on Oct. 
29, 1888, regarding the Suez Ganal, for the 
treatment of property belonging to the Tur- 
kish Government and Turkish nationals in 
Iigypt, for the renunciation by Turkey of all 
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claim to the tribute formerly paid by Egypt, 
and for the acceptance by Great Britain of 
Turkey’s liability for Turkish loans secured 
on the Egyptian tribute. 


The high contracting parties take note of 
the convention between the British and 
Egyptian Governments of Jan. 19, 1899, and 
the supplementary convention of July 10, 
1899, regarding the status and administration 
of the Sudan. 


The high contracting parties also recos- 
nize the annexation of Cyprus proclaimed 
by the British Government on Nov. 5, 1914. 
Turkey renounces all rights over the island, 
including the right to tribute formerly paid 
by that island to the Sultan, and provision 
is made for the acquisition of British na- 
tionality by Turkish nationals born or habit- 
ually resident in Cyprus. 


MOROCCO, TUNIS 


Turkey recognizes the French protectorate 
in Morocco as from March 30, 1912, and the 
French protectorate over Tunis as from May 
12, 1881. Moroccan and Tunisian goods en- 
tering Turkey shall be subject to the same 
treatment as French goods. 


LIBYA, AEGEAN ISLANDS 


Turkey renounces all rights and privileges 
left to the Sultan in Libya under the Treaty 
of Lausanne of Oct. 12, 1912. Turkey also 
renounces in favor of Italy all rights and 
titles over the Dodecanese, now in the occu- 
pation of Italy, and also over the Island of 
Castellorizzo. 


NATIONALITY 


Detailed provisions are inserted in the 
treaty for regulating the status of Turkish 
subjects habitually resident in territory de- 
tached by the treaty from Turkey. These 
follow generally the lines of analogous pro- 
visions inserted in the treaty with Austria. 


GENERAL PROVISION 


Under this heading Turkey recognizes and 
accepts all other treaties and supplementary 
conventions with other enemy States, and 
with States now existing or coming into ex- 
istence in future in the whole or part of the 
former Russian Empire, as well as the 
abrogation of the Brest - Litovsk Treaties, 
and of all treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments made by Turkey with the Bolshevist 
Government in Russia. Special provision 
is made for Turkey’s acceptance of a scheme 
of judicial reform (on the lines either of a 
mixed or unified system) to be drafted by 
the principal allied powers with the assist- 
ance of technical experts of the other capitu- 
latory powers, allied or neutral. This scheme 
shall replace the present capitulatory sys- 
tem in judicial matters in Turkey. Clauses 
also provide for an amnesty by Turkey to 
Turkish subjects assisting the Allies during 
the war, and for the renunciation by Turkey 
of all rights of suzerainty or jurisdiction 


over Moslems who are subject to the sov- 
ereignty or protectorate of any other State. 


PART IV.—PROTECTION OF MINORI- 
TIES 


Turkey is to assure full and complete pro- 
tection of life and liberty to all inhabitants 
of Turkey without distinction of birth, na- 
tionality, language, race, or religion. Spe- 
cial provision is made for the annulment of 
forcible conversions to Islam during the war 
and for the search and delivery, under the 
aegis of mixed commissions appointed by the 
League of Nations, of all persons in Turkey 
of whatever race or religion carried off, in- 
terned, or placed in captivity during the 
war, and for future agreements with Turkey 
and other States regarding reciprocal or vol- 
untary emigration of persons belonging to 
racial minorities. 

The law of abandoned properties, 1915, is 
to be repealed, and Turkey agrees to certain 
measures of restitution and reparation, con- 
trolled by mixed arbitral commissions ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations, in favor 
of subjects of non-Turkish race who have 
suffered during the war. These commissions 
will have power generally to arrange for car- 
rying out works of reconstruction, the re- 
moval of undesirable persons from different 
localities, the disposal of property belonging 
to members of a community who have died 
or disappeared during the war without leav- 
ing heirs, and for the cancellation of forced 
sales of property during the war. 

This chapter further safeguards by special 
provisions the civil and political rights of 
minorities, the free use of their language, 
their right to establish, without interference 
by the Turkish authorities, educational, re- 
ligious, and charitable institutions, and their 
ecclesiastical and scholastic autonomy. The 
measures necessary to guarantee the execu- 
tion of this chapter of the treaty are to be 
decided upon by the principal allied powers in 
consultation with the Council of the League 
of Nations, and Turkey accepts in advance 
any decisions that may be taken on the 
subject. 


PART V.—MILITARY CLAUSES 


In order to render possible the initiation of 
a general limitation of the armaments of all 
nations, Turkey undertakes strictly to ob- 
serve the military, naval, and air clauses 
which follow. 

The military terms provide for the demo- 
bilization of the Turkish armies and the im- 
position of other military restrictions within 
three months of the signing of the treaty. 

Recruiting on a voluntary and non-racial, 
non-religious basis is to be established, pro- 
viding for the enlistment of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men for a period of not 
less than twelve consecutive years, and stip- 
ulating that officers shall serve for 25 years, 
and shall not be retired until the age of 45. 
No reserve of officers with war service is 
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to be permitted, and the annual replacement 
of either officers or men who leave before 
the expiration of their term is not to exceed 
5 per cent. of the total effectives of commis- 
sioned and other ranks respectively. 


Turkey will be allowed to maintain an 
armed land force to serve the following pur- 
poses: The maintenance of internal order 
and security; the protection of minorities; 
the control of Turkish frontiers. 

This force will comprise: 

(1) Gendarmerie, 35,000 men. 

(2) Special elements intended for the rein- 
forcement of the gendarmerie in case of seri- 
ous trouble, 15,000 men. 

(3) The Sultan’s bodyguard, 700 men. 

The gendarmerie is to be distributed over 
Turkish territory, which will be divided for 
this purpose into a number of territorial 
areas te be delimited by the _ interallied 
commission which will be responsible for 
the control and organization of the Turkish 
armed force. In each territorial area there 
will be one gendarmerie legion, the maxi- 
mum strength of which is not to exceed one- 
quarter of the total strength of the gen- 
darmerie. Neither artillery nor technical 
troops will be included in the gendarmerie 
legions. Provision is made for the collabo- 
ration of officers from allied and neutral 
powers in the command and training of the 
gendarmerie. 


The special elements referred to ahove may 
include mountain artillery and technical serv- 
ices, in addition to infantry, cavalry, and 
general administrative services. Not more 
than one-third of the total strength of the 
special elements may be allotted to any one 
territorial area. 


It will be seen. from the above that the 
total number of Turkish effectives—excluding 
the Sultan’s bodyguare@—is fixed at 50,000, 
which figure includes not more than 2,500 
officers. Any increase in the number of cus- 
toms and forestry officials or urban police, 
or the military training of these, or of rail- 
way employes is prohibited, and no forma- 
tions are to include supplementary cadres. 


Military schools are to be reduced to one 
for officers and one per territorial area for 
non-commissioned officers. 


The armament, munitions and material of 
war at tne disposal of Turkey are limited to 
a schedule based on the amount considered 
necessary for the new armed force. No re- 
serves may be formed, and all existing 
armaments, munitions and stores in excess 
of the limit fixed must be handed to the 
Allies for disposal. No flame _ throwers, 
poison gases, tanks, nor armored cars are 
to be manufactured or imported. The manu- 
facture of arms and war material of any sort 
shall take place only in factories authorized 
by the Interallied Commission of Control. 
Turkey is prohibited from manufacturing 
armaments and munitions for foreign coun- 
tries, and from importing them from abroad. 








FORTIFICATIONS TO BE DISMANTLED 


For the purpose of guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the Straits all works, fortifications 
and batteries are to be demolished within a 
zone extending 20 kilometers inland from the 
coasts of the Sea of Marmora and of the 
Straits and comprising the islands of the 
Sea of Marmora, also the islands of Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, Tenedos and Mitylene. 


The construction of similar works or of 
roads or railways suitable for the rapid 
transport of mobile batteries is forbidden; 
France, Great Britain and Italy have the 
right to prepare for demolition any existing 
roads and railways which might be utilized 
to this end, and to maintain such military 
forces within the zone as they may consider 
necessary; otherwise the zone is not to be 
used for military purposes. This provision 
does not exclude the employment of forces 
of Greek and Turkish gendarmerie which 
will be under the interallied command of 
the forces of occupation, nor the presence of 
the Sultan’s bodyguard. 


NAVAL PROVISIONS 


The naval clauses provide for the surrender 
of all Turkish warships with the exception 
of a few small lightly armed vessels which 
may be retained for police and fishery 
duties. 

Turkey is forbidden to construct or ac- 
quire any surface warships other than those 
required to replace the units allowed for 
police and fishery duties, and is also forbid- 
den to construct or acquire any submarine, 
even for commercial purposes. Vessels which 
have been in use as transports and fleet 
auxiliaries and which can be converted to 
commercial use are to be disarmed and 
treated as other merchant vessels. 


Warships under construction, including 
submarines, are to be broken up, except such 
surface warships as can be completed for 
commercial purposes, and the material aris- 
ing from the breaking up is only to be used 
for purely industrial purposes. All naval 
war material and munitions, except such as 
are allowed for the use of the police and 
fishery vessels, are to be surrendered, and 
their manufacture in Turkish territory is 
forbidden. 

A certain number of the officers and men 
from the late Turkish Navy may be retained 
for providing the personnel of the police, 
fishery and signal services; the remainder 
is to be demobilized, and no other naval 
forces are to be organized in Turkey. 


The personnel for the police and fishery 
services is to be recruited on a voluntary and 
long service basis. 

The W/T stations in the zone of the Straits 
are to be surrendered, and neither Turkey 
nor Greece will be permitted to build W/T 
stations in the zone. . 

A naval commission, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the principal allied powers, will 
be appointed to exercise supervision as long 
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as may be necessary to insure the above 
conditions being complied with. 


AIR CLAUSES 


The air clauses provide that no military or 
naval air forces are to be maintained by 
furkey; that the entire Turkish air force 
personnel is to be demobilized within two 
months, and that the aircraft of the allied 
powers are to have freedom of passage over 
and transit and landing throughout Turkish 
territory until the complete evacuation of 
Turkey by the Allies. 

The manufacture, importation and exporta- 
tion of aircraft or their component parts in 
Turkish territory during six months follow- 
ing the coming into force of the treaty is 
forbidden. All military and naval aircraft 
(including dirigibles) either complete or in 
process of manufacture, assembling or re- 
pair, all aeronautical material, armament, 
munitions and instruments are to be de- 
livered to the principal allied powers within 
three months from the signing of the treaty. 
The air navigation clauses follow the lines 
of those in the other peace treaties. 


INTERALLIED COMMISSIONS 


These clauses provide that the military, 
naval and air clauses of the treaty are to be 
executed under the control of military, naval 
and aeronautical interallied commissions, of 
which the upkeep and expenditure are to be 
borne by Turkey. 

With the exception of the special section of 
the Military Interallied Commission of Con- 
trol and Organization, which is to supervise 
the control, organization and distribution of 
the new Turkish armed force, these commis- 
sions will cease to operate when their work 
is completed. This section is to operate for 
a period of five years from the signing of 
the treaty. At the end of this period the 
principal allied powers are to decide whether 
the activities of the commission shall con- 
tinue. 

Representatives from each of the _ three 
commissions will be appointed to control 
jointly the measures to be taken with regard 
to safeguarding the zone of the Straits. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


General articles provide for certain portions 
of the armistice of Oct. 30, 1918, to remain 
in force. 

No part is to be taken by Turkey, nor by 
any individual Turk, in the military, naval 
and aeronautical concerns of any foreign na- 
tion, and the allied powers undertake that 
they will not employ any Turkish national 
in this connection. A _ special provision is 
made allowing France the right to recruit 
for the Foreign Legion in accordance with 
French military law. 


PART VI.—PRISONERS OF WAR 


Turkish prisoners of war and_ interned 
civilians are to be revatriated without delay 
at the cost of the Turkish Government. 


Those under sentence for offenses against 
discipline committed before Jan. 1, 1920, are 
to be repatriated, without regard to their 
sentence, but this provision does not apply 
in the case of offenses other than _ those 
against discipline. 

The Allies have the right to deal at their 
own discretion with Turkish nationals who 
do not desire to be repatriated, and all re- 
patriation is conditional upon the immediate 
release of any allied subjects still in Turkey. 
The Turkish Government is to afford facili- 
ties to commissions of inquiry in collecting 
information in regard to missing prisoners 
of war, in imposing penalties on Turkish of- 
ficials who have concealed allied nationals, 
and in establishing criminal acts committed 
by Turks against allied nationals. The 
Turkish Government is to restore all prop- 
erty belonging to allied prisoners. 


GRAVES 


These clauses provide that the Turkish 
Government is to transfer to the British, 
French and Italian Governments respectively 
rights of ownership over the ground in Tur- 
key in which are situated the graves of 
their soldiers and sailors and over the land 
required for cemeteries, or for providing ac- 
cess to cemeteries. The Greek Government 
undertakes to fulfill the same obligation so 
far as concerns the portion of the zone of 
the Straits placed under its sovereignty. 

Within six months from the coming into 
force of the treaty the British, French and 
Italian Governments will respectively notify 
to the Turkish and Greek Governments the 
land which is to be transferred to them. The 
said land will include, in particular, certain 
areas in the Gallipoli Peninsula. The Gov- 
ernment in whose favor the transfer is made 
will not allow the land to be employed for 
any purpose other than that to which it is 
dedicated, and the shore is not to be em- 
ployed for any military, marine or commer- 
cial purpose. 

If compulsory acquisition of the land is 
necessary it is to be effected by and at the 
cost of the Turkish or Greek Government, 
who will not subject the land to any form of 
taxation. They will undertake to maintain 
all roads leading to the land, give free ac- 
cess to all persons desirous of visiting the 
graves and afford facilities for the require- 
ments of the staff’engaged in duties in con- 
nection with the cemeteries. The provisions 
do not affect the Turkish or Greek sover- 
eignty over the transferred land, and these 
Governments are to take the necessary 
measures to punish any act of desecration of 
cemeteries or graves. 

The Allies and the Turkish Government are 
to respect and maintain the graves of sol- 
diers and sailors buried in their territory, 
and to recognize and assist any commissions 
appointed by the Allies in connection with 
them. There is to be a reciprocal exchange 
of information as to dead prisoners and 
their graves. 
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PART VII.—PENALTIES 


Military tribunals are to be set up by the 
Allies to try persons accused of acts of 
violation of the laws and customs of war, 
and the Turkish Government is to hand over 
all persons so accused. The Governments of 
States to which former Turkish territory is 
assigned by the treaty are to act similarly 
in the case of persons accused of acts 
against the laws and customs of war who 
are in the territory or at the disposal of 
such States. The accused are to be entitled 
to name their own counsel, and the Turkish 
Government is to undertake to furnish all 
documents and information the production of 
which may be necessary. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to 
surrender to the Allies persons responsible 
for the massacres committed during the war 
on the territory of the former Turkish Em- 
pire, the Allies reserving the right to desig- 
nate the tribunal to try such persons or to 
bring the accused before a tribunal of the 
League of Nations competent to deal with 
the said massacres if such a tribunal has 
been created by the League in sufficient 
time. 


PART VIIIL—FINANCIAL CLAUSES 


This part of the treaty begins by a dec- 
laration reproduced from the treaties already 
signed by Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. 
Turkey thereby recognizes that in associat- 
ing in the war of aggression waged against 
the allied powers she has caused them losses 
for which she ought to make complete repa- 
ration; nevertheless in view of her loss of 
territory the powers will be satisfied with 
obtaining payment of the claims enumerated 
later in the chapter. 

All the resources of Turkey, except rev- 
enues ceded or hypothecated to the service 
of the Ottoman Public Debt, are to be em- 
ployed as need arises for effecting the fol- 
lowing .payments set forth in order of 
priority: 

1. Ordinary expenses of the allied forces of 
occupation after the entry into force of the 
treaty. 

2. Expenses of the allied forces of occupa- 
tion since Oct. 30 in the territories remaining 
Turkish and expenses of occupation in the 
territories detached from Turkey to the ad- 
vantage of a power other than that which 
has supported such expenses of occupation. 

The expenses covered by the preceding 
paragraph will be discharged by annuities 
ealculated in a manner to enable Turkey 
to meet any deficiency that may arise in 
the sums required to pay that part of the 
interest on the Ottoman Public Debt for 
which Turkey remains responsible. 

3. Indemnities due on account of claims of 
the allied powers for reparation for dam- 
ages suffered by their nationals. 

The Turkish Government agrees to the 
financial indemnification of all the losses or 
damages suffered by the civilian nationals of 


the allied powers during the war and up to 
the entry into force of the treaty. 

The powers in favor of whom territories 
are detached from Turkey acquire without 
payment all properties and possessions sit- 
uated therein and registered in the name of 
the Turkish Empire or the Sultan’s civil 
list. 

The powers in favor of whom territories 
are detached from the Turkish Empire shall 
participate in the annual charge for the 
service of the Ottoman Public Debt. 

The Governments of the States of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and the newly created States 
in Asia shall give adequate guarantees for 
the payment of the share which falls to 
them. The distribution of these annual 
charges is to be made in proportion to the 
average revenue of the transferred territory 
in relation to the total revenues of Turkey 
during the three years preceding the Balkan 
war. 

The same methods are to be applied for 
the calculation of the charges affected to 
the service of the Ottoman Public Debt, al- 
loted to the powers who have acquired Tur- 
kish territory as a result of the Balkan wars. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 


A Financial Commission composed of 2 
representative of each of the interested al- 
lied powers, France, Great Britain and 
Italy, to whom is added a Turkish repre- 
sentative in a consultative capacity, is cre- 
ated in Turkey with a view to take such 
measures as the commission may judge most 
suitable for restoring Turkish finances. Its 
principal functions are the following: 

Preliminary examination of Turkish bud- 
gets, which may not be applied without its 
approval; 

Supervision over the execution of the 
budgets and financial laws and regulations 
of Turkey; 

The termination of the measures to be 
taken with a view to improving the Turkish 
currency. 

Further, the Turkish Government may not 
establish any new form of taxation, modify 
its customs system or contract any internal 
or external loan without the consent of the 
Financial Commission. 

The consent of the commission is equally 
required for the grant of new concessions in 
Turkey by the Turkish Government. 

A clause provides that ultimately the Finan- 
cial Commission may be substituted for the 
Council of Debt as regards the administra- 
tion of the conceded revenues. This substi- 
tution shall be decided by the Governments 
of France, Great Britain and Italy by a ma- 
jority and after consulting the bondholders, 
and this decision shall be taken at least six 
months before the expiration of the powers 
of the Council of the Ottoman Public Debt. 

In particular, as regards the execution of 
the present treaty, it shall be the duty of the 
Financial Commission to fix the annuities 
to be paid by the Turkish Government for the 
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reimbursement of the expenses of occupation 
and the settlement of the claims for repara- 
tion due to the nationals of the allied pow- 
ers, to determine the amount of the annui- 
ties for the service of the Ottoman Public 
Debt to be placed to the charge of those pow- 
ers in whose favor territories are detached 
from Turkey, and to arrange for the disposal 
of the sums in gold transferred by Germany 
and Austria in execution of Article 259 (1), 
(2), (4), (7) of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many and of Article 210 (1) of the treaty of 
peace with Austria. 


PART IX.—ECONOMIC CLAUSES 


Commercial relations between the Allies and 
Turkey will be regulated, generally speaking, 
by the capitulatory régime, which is re-es- 
tablished in favor of the Allies who enjoyed 
it before the war and extended to the other 
allies. The rate of customs duty is to be that 
fixed in 1907, i. e., 11 per cent. ad valorem. 
Wide powers are, however, given to the Fi- 
nancial Commission set up under the treaty 
to authorize modifications of import duties, 
the imposition of consumption duties, the ap- 
plication to allied subjects and their prop- 
erty of taxes imposed on Turkish subjects 
and their property, and the imposition of 
prohibitions on importation and exportation. 
Such action can only be taken after six 
months’ notice in each case to all the Allies. 

The provisions with regard to the recogni- 
tion of shipping documents and of the flags 
of new States, with regard to unfair trade 
competition, and with regard to pre-war mul- 
tilateral and bilateral treaties, and with re- 
gard to the protection of industrial, literary 
and artistic property, follow the general lines 
of the corresponding articles in former treat- 
ies of peace. 

As in the case of previous treaties of peace 
the Allies reserve the right to liquidate Tur- 
kish property in their territories, and to hold 
the proceeds as a pledge for the payment by 
Turkey of compensation for damage to allied 
property in Turkey during the war and the 
settlement of pre-war private debts. So far 
as the claims against the Turkish Govern- 
ment are not satisfied from this source they 
are to be met in accordance with the finan- 
cial clauses from any surplus available of 
Turkish revenues from time to time. It 
should be mentioned that in the case of ter- 
ritory detached from Turkey by the treaty 
the right to liquidate is limited to the prop- 
erty of Turkish companies, and does not ex- 
tend to the property of Turkish individuals. 

The treaty contains provisions for enabling 
the Allies, if they think fit, to eliminate Ger- 
man, Austrian, Hungarian or Bulgarian eco- 
nomic penetration in Turkey by requiring 
the Turkish Government to liquidate the 
property of the nationals of those countries 
in Turkish territory and by themselves liqui- 
dating it in territory detached from Turkey. 
In both cases the general principle is that the 
proceeds of the liquidation shall be paid to 
the owners, except where the property was 
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Government property, in which case they will 
be paid to the Reparation Commissions set 
up under former treaties of peace. 


Special provisions are included in order to 
enable the acquisition of the property of rail- 
way companies under German control. In de- 
tached territories the disposal of such prop- 
erty will rest with the Government controll- 
ing such territories. In Turkey itself the 
Financial Commission will have the disposal 
of it, the price being fixed by arbitration. 
In both cases the proceeds of sale will be dis- 
tributed by the Financial Commission to such 
neutrals as are entitled to a share thereof, 
the share of Germans, Austrians, &c., being 
paid over to the respective Reparation Com- 
missions. 

The complicated provisions of former treat- 
ies for the settlement of pre-war debts 
through clearing houses have not been re- 
peated, the only provision with regard to the 
settlement of such debts being one which 
fixes the pre-war rate of exchange for the 
purpose of the settlement of all debts be- 
tween Turkish subjects in Turkey and allies 
not resident or carrying on business in Tur- 
key. 

As regards pre-war contracts between allies 
and Turks the general principle is to main- 
tain or dissolve them, and to decide any ques- 
tion relative thereto according to the law of 
the particular allied country concerned in 
each case. The detailed provisions relative to 
particular descriptions of contracts follow 
those in the preceding treaties. 

Provisions are included in the treaty for 
safeguarding the interests in Turkey of allies 
who hold pre-war concessions from the Tur- 
kish Government. Concessions granted by the 
Turkish Government during the war need 
not be recognized by the Allies in detached 
territories, while other provisions enable new 
States placed under a mandate to put an end 
to pre-war concessions if thought desirable 
in the public interest on payment of equita- 
ble compensation to be fixed by arbitration. 
For this purpose and for the purpose of all 
other economic clauses Turkish companies 
which were actually under allied control be- 
fore the war are treated as allied nationals. 


PART X.—AERIAL NAVIGATION 


Turkey agrees to accord the aircraft of 
the allied powers full liberty of passage and 
landing over and in the territory and terri- 
torial waters of Turkey, freedom of transit, 
the use of all aerodromes in Turkey open 
to national public traffic and equal treat- 
ment generally in these matters with Tur- 
kish aircraft and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as regards internal commercial air 
traffic. ‘Turkey also undertakes to establish 
aerodromes in localities designated by the 
allied powers, and the Allies reserve the 
right in certain eventualities to take meas- 
ures to insure international aerial navigation 
over the territory and territorial waters of 
Turkey. 
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States who fought on Turkey’s side in the 
late war are debarred from these privileges 
and from the grant, without allied consent, 
of concessions for civil aerial navigation, 
unless and until they become members. of 
the League of Nations or are permitted to 
adhere to the Convention of Oct. 13, 1919, 
regarding aerial navigation. Turkey agrees 
to enforce the compliance by Turkish air- 
craft with the rules and regulations result- 
ing from the latter convention. The obliga- 
tions imposed by this chapter remain in 
force until Turkey is admitted to the League 
of Nations or permitted to adhere to the 
above-mentioned convention. 


PART XI.—PORTS, WATERWAYS 
AND RAILWAYS 


Turkey is required to grant freedom of 
transit and national treatment to persons, 
goods, vessels, rolling stock, &c., coming 
from or going to any allied State and passing 
in transit through Turkish territories. Goods 
in transit are to be free of all customs or 
other similar duties. Rates of transport are 
to be reasonable, and no charges or facili- 
ties are to depend directly or indirectly on 
the ownership or nationality of the vessel 
or other means of transport. Provision is 
made against discrimination by control of 
transmigrant traffic and indirect discrimi- 
nation of any kind is prohibited. 

International transport is to be expedited, 
particularly for perishable traffic. Discrim- 
ination in transport charges or facilities 
against allied ports is prohibited. 

The following Eastern ports are declared 
to be of international interest, but, subject 
to any provisions to the contrary, the régime 
laid down does not prejudice the territorial 
sovereignty: 

Constantinople, from St. Stefano to Dolma 
3agtchi, Haida-Pasha, Smyrna, Alexandret- 
ta, Haifa, Basra, Trebizond and Batum. 

The nationals, goods and flags of all 
States members of the League of Nations 
are to enjoy complete freedom in the use 
of these ports, and they are to be accorded 
absolute equality of treatment, jarticularly 
as regards all charges and facilities. 

Provision is made for ‘‘ free’’ zones in the 
above-mentioned ports, and adequate facili- 
ties are to be provided for trade require- 
ments without distinction of rationality. 
With the exception of a small statistical 
duty, no customs duties or analogous 
charges are to be levied in the ‘‘ free ’’ zones. 

In order to insure to Turkey free access 
to the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas, she 
is accorded freedom of transit over the terri- 
tories and in the ports severed from the 
former Ottoman Empire. Turkey is also 
granted a lease in perpetuity, subject to de- 
termination by the League of Nations, of an 
area in the Port of Smyrna, which is to be 
placed under the general régime cf ‘‘ free ’”’ 
zones, 

Free access to the Black Sea by the Port of 


Batum is accorded to Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Persia and Armenia; and Armenia is granted 
similar facilities in respect of the Port of 
Trebizond, in which port she obtains a 
lease of an area on similar conditions to 
those which apply to Turkey in the case 
of Smyrna. 
RAILWAYS 


The railway clauses provide that, subject 
to the rights of concessionaire companies, 
goods consigned from or to allied States to 
or from Turkey, or in transit through Tur- 
key, are entitled generally to the most favor- 
able conditions available. 

Certain railway tariff questions are dealt 
with. 

When a new Railway Convention has re- 
placed the Berne Convention, it will be 
binding on Turkey; in the meantime she is 
to follow the Berne Convention. 

Turkey is to co-operete in the establish- 
ment of passenger and luggage services, with 
direct booking between allied States over 
her territory, under favorable conditions, as 
well as emigrant train services. 

Turkey is required to fit her rolling stock 
with apparatus allowing of its being incor- 
porated in allied goods trains, and vice 
versa, without interfering with the brake 
system. Provision is made for the handing 
over of the installations of lines in trans- 
ferred territory, and of an equitable propor- 
tion of rolling stock for use therein. 

As regards lines the administration of 
which will, in virtue of the present treaty, 
be divided, allocation of the rolling stock is 
to be made by agreement between the ad- 
ministrations taking over the several parts 
thereof. Failing agreement, the points in 
dispute are to be settled by an arbitrator 
designated by the League of Nations. 

A standing conference of technical repre- 
sentatives nominated by the Governments 
concerned is to be constituted to agree upon 
the necessary joint arrangements for through 
traffic working, wagon exchange, through 
rates and tariffs, and other similar matters 
affecting railways situated on territory form- 
ing part of the Turkish Empire on Aug. 1 
1914. 

As a temporary arrangement Turkey is to 
execute instructions given in the name of 
the Allies as to transport of troops, material, 
munitions, &c., transport for revictualing of 
certain regions, and re-establishment of nor- 
mal transport. 

Turkey is required to subscribe to any 
general convention regarding the interna- 
tional régime of transit, waterways, ports, 
or railways, which may be concluded with 
the approval of the League of Nations, 
within five years. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINES 


Turkey is to grant facilities for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of trunk telegraph and 
telephone lines across her territories, and is 
to accord freedom of transit for telegraphic 
correspondence and telephonic communica- 
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tions coming from or going to any one of the 
allied powers. This correspondence and these 
communications are to enjoy national treat- 
ment in every respect. 

Turkey is to transfer the landing rights at 
Constantinople for the Constantinople-Con- 
stanza cable to any administration or com- 
pany designated by the Allies, and renounces 
in favor of the principal allied powers all her 
1ights over the Jeddah-Suakin and Cyprus- 
Latakia cables. 

GENERAL 

Differences are to be settled by the League 
of Nations. Certain specified articles—e. g., 
those providing for equal treatment in mat- 
ters of transit and transport—are subject to 
revision by the League of Nations after three 
years. Failing revision, they will only con- 
tinue in force in relation to any allied State 
which grants reciprocal treatment. 

It is provided that, unless otherwise ex- 
pressly laid down in the treaty, nothing shall 
prejudice more extensive rights conferred 
on the nationals of the allied States by the 
capitulations, or by any arrangements which 
may be substituted therefor. 


PART XII.—LABOR CONVENTION 


Here follows the text of the cenvention as 
embodied in the treaty with Germany. 


PART XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
VISIONS 


Turkey recognizes conventions made or to 
be made by the Allies as to the traffic in 
arms and in spirituous liquors and as to 
other subjects dealt with in the general acts 
of Berlin of Feb. 26, 1885, and of Brussels of 
July 2, 1890, and the conventions completing 
or modifying these. 

The high contracting parties take note of 
the treaty of July, 1918, between France and 
the principality of Monaco. 

In a barrier clause Turkey undertakes not 
to put forward any pecuniary claim against 
any allied power signing the present treaty, 
based on events previous to the coming into 
force of the treaty. 

Turkey accepts all decrees, &c., as to Tur- 
kish ships by any allied prize court, and the 
Allies reserve the right to examine all de- 
cisions of Turkish prize courts. Turkey 


agrees to supply the Allies with all necessary 
information regarding vessels sunk or dam- 
aged by Turkish forces during the war and 
to restore trophies, archives, historical 
souvenirs and works of art taken from the 
allied Governments and their nationals, in- 
cluding companies. 

Special provisions are also inserted regard- 
ing a reform of the Turkish law of antiqui- 
ties and the future treatment of archaeolog- 
ical research in Turkey, the restoration of 
all objects of religious, archaeological, his- 
torical, or artistic interest removed by Tur- 
key during the war from territories detached 
from her, the surrender by Turkey of all 
archives, plans, land registers, &c., belong- 
ing to the civil, military, financial, judicial, 
or other forms of administration in trans- 
ferred territories, the grant of access by 
Turkey, subject to reciprocity, to documents, 
&e., relating to the administration of wakfs 
in which the Governments of transferred 
territories are interested, the recognition by 
Turkey of allied judicial decisions since the 
date of the armistice, the acceptance by Tur- 
key of special measures to be formulated 
later by the allied powers, acting, if neces- 
sary, with. third powers, regarding the sani- 
tary régime in Turkey and in the territories 
detached from Turkey and the sanitary con- 
trol of the Hedjaz Pilgrimage, the enactment 
of the legislation by Turkey to 
execute the treaty, the obligation of Turkey 
to facilitate any investigation which the 
Council of the League of Nations may con- 
sider necessary in any matters relating di- 
rectly or indirectly to the application of the 
treaty and the accession of Russia to the 
treaty on certain conditions after she has 
become a member of the League of Nations. 

The treaty, of which the French text is 
authentic except as regards Parts I. and XII., 
when the English and French texts are of 
equal force, shall be ratified and the deposit 
of ratifications made at Paris as soon as pos- 
sible. Various diplomatic provisions as to 
ratification follow. The treaty is to enter into 
force as soon as it has been ratified by 
Turkey on the one hand and by three of the 
principal allied powers on the other, so fa: 
as concerns those powers who have then 
ratified it. 


necessary 





The Constitution of Czechoslovakia 
Full Text of the Most Modern and Complete 


Instrument of Democratic Self-Government 


HE first election of Deputies and 

Senators under the new Constitu- 

tion of Czechoslovakia was held on 

April 18, 1920, and the first ses- 

sion of the newly created Parliament 

known as the National Assembly, met in 

Prague on May 29 and elected Thomas C. 

Masaryk as Constitutional President by 
a vote of 284 to 61. 

The Constitution thus put into opera- 
tion is one of the most democratic in the 
world. It was formally adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly at Prague on Feb. 
29, 1920, and was approved by Provi- 
sional President Masaryk on March 5. 
This document—a new landmark in the 
history of free government—is herewith 
published in its entirety in the transla- 
tion given by the Czechoslovak Review, 
the official organ of the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America. It em- 
bodies the efforts of some of the most 
enlightened men in Europe to choose the 
best features of all the earlier republics, 
from that of Athens to those of our own 
time, and to exclude all features which 
experience has proved to be undesir- 
able. 

Though the preamble has a familiar 
sound to American ears, the main fea- 
tures of the Czech Constitution follow 
more closely the French model. The 
President can hold office through two 
seven-year terms, no more, consecutively 
—with the exception of President 
Masaryk, who may be elected for a third 
consecutive term if he lives long enough 
—but a majority vote of the Chamber of 
Deputies can at any time overrule the 
President’s veto. The two-chamber sys- 
tem was adopted after a tough struggle; 
the legislative body, called the National 
Assembly, consists of the House of Depu- 
ties and the Senate, but the latter’s 
powers are very limited; the Chamber of 
Deputies is as completely predominant 
as the British House of Commons, and 
its vote of lack of confidence can at any 


time overthrow the Ministry and compel 
the President to take the necessary steps 
to organize a new Government. 


A restricted form of the referendum 
also is provided for. The Constitution 
secures to minorities all their rights, but 
protects the National Assembly both 
from a coup d’état of any official group 
arid from obstruction by any minority. 
Every man and woman 21 years old can 
vote—nay, must vote—in the elections 
for the Chamber of Deputies; thus, when 
the first election of this kind was held 
on April 18 the surprising total of nearly 
8,000,000 voters cast their ballots, though 
the total population of Czechoslovakia is 
not quite 13,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 
are Germans. Persons who vote for 
Senators must be 26 years old. These 
and many other novel features will be 
found in the following remarkable Con- 
stitution, which is well worthy of 
study: 


PREAMBLE 


We, the Czechoslovak Nation, in order to 
form a more perfect union of the nation, 
establish justice and order in the republic, 
insure tranquil development of the Czecho- 
slovak homeland, promote the general wel- 
fare of all the citizens of this State and 
secure the blessings of liberty to future 
generations, have adopted in our National 
Assembly on the 29th day of February, 
1920, a Constitution for the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the text of which follows. On 
this occasion, we, the Czechoslovak Nation, 
declare that we shall endeavor to have this 
Constitution and all laws of our land car- 
ried out in the spirit of our history and 
also in the spirit of modern principles con- 
tained in the word self-determination; for 
we desire to join the society of nations as 
an enlightened, peaceful, democratic and 
progressive member. 


ENABLING PROVISIONS 


I. Laws in conflict with the Constitution, 
the fundamental laws which are a part of 
it, and laws which may supplement or 
amend it are void. 

The Constitution and the fundamental laws 
which are a part of it may be changed or 
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supplemented only by laws designated as 
constitutional laws. 

II. The Constitutional. Court decides 
whether laws of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and laws of the Diet of Carpathian Russia 
comply with Article I. 

III. The Constitutional Court consists of 
seven members. The Supreme Administra- 
tive Court and the Supreme Court each des- 
ignate two members. The remaining two 
members, together with the President of the 
court, are appointed by the President of the 
republic. 

Regulation of the manner in which the 
two above-mentioned courts select members 
of the Constitutional Court, its functioning, 
rules of procedure and effects of its judg- 
ments is determined by law. 

IV. The existing National Assembly shall 
remain in session until the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate are constituted. 

Laws adopted by this National Assembly, 
but not proclaimed on the day when the 
Chamber of Deputies’ and the Senate are 
constituted, may not go into effect if re- 
turned by the President of the republic to 
the National Assembly. 

As to the term set by the Provisional 
Constitution for the exercise of the -right of 
the President of the republic according to 
Section 11 and for the duty to proclaim the 
adopted law, the laws passed by the existing 
National Assembly shall be governed by the 
Provisional Constitution. 

V. The present President remains in office 
until a new election has taken place. From 
the day on which this Constitution goes into 
effect he shall possess the rights herein 
granted. 

VI. Until there is elected the full number 
of members of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate provided for in the Constitution 
the number of members actually elected shall 
be applied to determine the quorum of 
Deputies and Senators required by the Con- 
stitution. 

VII. Provisions of Articles I., II. and III. 
(Paragraph 1) form a part of the Constitu- 
tion in accordance with Section 33 of this 
instrument. 

Enabling laws referred to in the Constitu- 
tion are not a part of this instrument within 
the scope of Section 1 unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stated by the Constitution. 

VIII. The Constitution hereto attached goes 
into effect on the day of its proclamation. 

Section 20 of the Constitution does not 
apply to members of the existing National 
Assembly. 

IX. On the day stated in Paragraph 1 of 
Section 8S all ordinances in conflict with 
the Constitution and the republican form of 
government, as well as all former constitu- 
tional laws, even though some of their pro- 
visions may not be in conflict with the 
fundamental laws of the Czechoslovak Re- 
p blic, become void. 

™“. This law goes into effect simultaneously 
with the Constitution, and the Government 


is charged with carrying out this law and the 
Constitution. 


I. GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


1. The people are the only source of all 
State authority in the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

The Constitution determines through what 
organs the sovereign people adopt laws, 
carry them out and find justice. The Con- 
stitution also sets the limits which these 
organs may not exceed, so that the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights of citizens may be 
protected. 

2. The Czechoslovak State is a democratic 
republic, at the head of which is an elected 
President. 

3. The territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public forms a_ unitary and_ indivisible 
whole, the frontiers of which may be changed 
only by fundamental law. 


An indivisible part of this whole, on the 
basis of voluntary union in accordance with 
the treaty between the allied and associated 
powers and the Czechoslovak Republic in 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye Sept. 10, 1919, is the 
autonomous territory of Carpathian Russia, 
which will receive the widest autonomy com- 
patible with the unity of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Carpathian Russia has its own Diet, which 
elects its own officers. 


The Diet of Carpathian Russia is competent 
to make laws in matters of language, in- 


struction, religion, local administration, as 
well as in other matters which may be 
assigned to it by the laws of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Laws adopted by the Diet 
of Carpathian Russia and signed by the 
President of the Republic are proclaimed in 
a separate series and shall also be signed by 
the Governor. 

Carpathian Russia shall be represented in 
the National Assembly of the Czechoslovak 
Republic by the proper number of Deputies 
and Senators in accordance with Czecho- 
slovak election laws. 

At the head of Carpathian Russia stands 
a Governor appointed by the President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic upon nomination 
by the Government; he shall be responsible 
also to the Diet of Carpathian Russia. 

Public servants of Carpathian Russia shall 
as far’ as possible be taken from its own 
population. 

Details, especially the right to vote and 
to be elected to the Diet, are regulated by 
special enactments. 

The law of the National Assembly, de- 
termining the boundaries of Carpathian Rus- 
sia, shall form a part of the Constitution. 

4. Citizenship of the Czechoslovak Republic 
is one and unitary. 

Rules governing the acquiring of citizen- 
ship, its effects and its loss are determined 
by law. 

A citizen or subject of a foreign State may 
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not at the same time be a citizen of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

5. Prague is the capital of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The colors of the republic are white, red 
and blue. 

Coat of arms and flags are prescribed by 
laws. 


II. LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


6. Legislative authority for the entire terri- 
tory of the Czechoslovak Republic is exer- 
cised by the National Assembly, which con- 
sists of two houses: Chamber of Deputies 
and Senate. 

Both houses meet regularly in Prague. In 
eases of absolute necessity they may be 
called to meet temporarily in some other 
place in the Czechoslovak Republic. 

7. Legislative and administrative power of 
land Diets is abolished. 

Unless a law adopted by the National 
Assembly provides otherwise, it applies to 
the entire territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

8. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 
300 members, elected by general, equal, di- 
rect and secret franchise in accordance with 
the principle of proportionate representation. 
Elections take place on Sundays. 

9. The right to vote for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies belongs to all citizens 
of the Czechoslovak Republic without dis- 
tinction of sex who are 21 years of age andl 
comply with other requirements of the funda- 
mental law governing elections to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

10. All citizens of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, without distinction of sex, who are 
30 years of age and comply with other re- 
quirements of the fundamental law, are 
eligible to election to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties 94 — “Denn — 


A 12. Details of the exercise \' right to vote 
and election rules are conta¥hed in the law 


governing elections to Chamber 
ties. 

18. The Senate consists of 150 
elected by general, equal, direct and secret 
franchise in accordance with the principle 
of proportionate representation. Elections 
take place on Sundays. 

14. The right to vote for members of the 
Senate belongs to all citizens of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic without distinction of sex 
who are 26 years of age and comply with 
other requirements of the fundamental law 
as to the composition and jurisdiction of the 
Senate. 

15. Eligible are those citizens of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, without distinction of sex, 
who have reached 45 years of age and com- 
ply with other requirements of the funda- 
mental law as to the composition and juris- 
diction of the Senate. 

16. The term for which Senators are elected 
is eight years. 

17. Details of the exercise of right to vote 
and election rules are contained in the law 


of Depu- 


members, 
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as to the composition and jurisdiction of the 
Senate. 

18. No one 
houses. 

19. Contested elections to the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate are passed upon by 
the electoral court. Details are regulated 
by law. 

20. An employe of the State who is elected 
to the National Assembly and qualifies as 
member receives a leave of absence for the 
duration of his term and is entitled to his 
regular salary, not including therein local or 
active supplement of the same, as well as 
to seniority promotion. University professors 
ure entitled to leave of absence; if they 
make use of this right, the same provisions 
apply to them as to other State servants. 

Other public servants are entitled to leave 
of absence while they are members of the 
National Assembly. 

Members of the National Assembly may 
receive a salaried State appointment only 
after the expiration of one year from the 
time they cease to be members of the Na- 
tional Assembly. 

This provision does not apply to Ministers. 
The time limit of one year, contained in the 
previous paragraph, does not apply to Depu-. 
ties and Senators who were in the service of - 
the State before their election to the Na- 
tional Assembly, if they remain in the same 
department of service. 

Members of county assemblies and county 
and district chiefs may not be members of 
the National Assembly. Judges of the Con- 
stitutional Court and associate Judges of the 
Electoral Court may not at the same time 
sit in the National Assembly. 

21. Members of either house may resign 
at any time. 

22. Members of the National Assembly 
carry out their mandates in person; they 
may not reecive orders from any one. 

They may not intervene with public au- 
thorities in party interests. This prohibition 
does not apply to members of the National 
Assembly in so far as intervention with au- 
thorities is a part of their regular duties. 

In the first meeting of the House which 
they attend they shall make the following 
pledge: ‘‘I promise that I will be faithful 
to the Czechoslovak Republic, that I will 
observe the laws and execute my trust ac- 
cording to my best knowledge and con- 
science.’’ Refusal of the pledge or pledge 
with reservation carries with it automatic 
loss of mandate. 

23. Members of the National Assembly can- 
not be molested by reason of their vote in 
the House or committees. For anything they 
may say in the exercise of their mandate 
they are subject only to the disciplinary 
power of the House. 

24. Before a member of the National As- 
sembly may be prosecuted or disciplined for 
other acts or omissions, the consent of the 
proper House must be obtained. If the House 
refuses its consent, prosecution is dropped 
permanently. 


may be a member of both 
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These provisions do not apply to criminal 
liability which a member of the National 
Assembly may incur as responsible editor. 

25. If a member of either House is arrested 
in the commission of a criminal offense, the 
court or other proper authority shall inform 
the President of the House at once of the 
arrest. Unless the House, ox during the ad- 
journment of the National Assembly the 
commission elected in accordance with Sec- 
tion 54, signifies within fourteen days its con- 
sent to further imprisonment, imprisonment 
ceases. Should the commission give its con- 
sent, the House itself shall decide the ques- 
tion of further imprisonment within fourteen 
days of its convening. 

26. Members of both houses may refuse to 
testify as to matters which were confided to 
them as members of the House, even after 
they have ceased to be members. This does 
not apply to charges of seducing a member 
of either House to abuse his trust. 

27. Members of both houses shall receive 
compensation previded by law. 

28. The President of the republic shall call 
both houses into two regular sessions an- 
nually, in Spring and Fall. The Spring ses- 
sion commences in March, the Fall session in 
October. 

He may also call the houses into special 
sessions according to need. If a majority 
of either House makes a demand for special 
session on the President of the Government, 
stating the nature of special business, the 
President shall cause the houses to meet 
within fourteen days from the date of de- 
mand. In case of his failure to act the 
houses shall convene simultaneously within 
the following fourteen days at the call of 
their Presidents, 

When more than four months have elapsed 
since the last regular session, the President 
of the republic shall at the request of at 
least two-fifths of either House call the 
houses to meet within fourteen days of the 
date of the request. In case of his failure 
to act the houses shall meet within the fol- 
lowing fourteen days at the call of their 
Presidents. 

29. Sessions of both houses open and close 
at the same time. 

30. The President of the republic declares 
the session closed. 

He may prorogue the houses for no longer 
than one month and not oftener than once a 
year. 

31. The President of the republic may dis- 
solve the houses. He may not exercise this 
right within the last six months of his term 
of office. At the expiration of the term of 
either House or at the dissolution of either 
House new elections shall take place within 
sixty days. 

Dissolution of the Senate does not stay 
criminal proceedings that may be pending 
before the Senate in accordance with Sec- 
tions 67 and 79. 

32. The quorum of either House, except 
where otherwise provided for herein, is one- 


third of entire membership; all acts to be 
valid must receive a majority vote of those 
present. 

33. Declaration of war, amendment of the 
Constitution and the fundamental laws which 
are a part thereof may be done only by 
affirmative vote of three-fifths of all mem- 
bers of both houses. 

34. The Chamber of Deputies may impeach 
the President of the republic, the President 
of the Government and members of Govern- 
ment by a two-thirds majority in the pres- 
ence of two-thirds of the membership. 

Proceedings before the Senate as a high 
court are regulated by law. 

35. Each House elects its own President, 
officers and functionaries. 

386. Sessions of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate are public. Executive ses- 
sions may be held only in cases enumerated 
in the rules of proceeding. 

87. The fundamental principles of the rela- 
tions of both houses to each other, to the 
Government and to all outside them are regu- 
lated by special law within the limits set by 
constitutional provisions. For the transac- 
tion of its business each House adopts its 
own rules, 

Until the House of Deputies and the Senate 
adopt their own rules, the rules of the exist- 
ing National Assembly shall apply. 

38. When both houses meet as National 
Assembly the rules of the House of Deputies 
apply. 

Such a joint session is called by the Presi- 
dent of the Government and presided over by 
the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

His alternate is President of the Senate. 

39. Ministers may participate at any time 
in the meetings of either House and of all 
committees, They shall be given the floor 
whenever they desire to speak. 

40. At the request of either House or its 
committee the Minister shall attend its meet- 
ing. 

Otherwise the Minister may be represented 
by officials of his department. 

41. Bills may be submitted either by the 
Government or by either House. 

A bill submitted by members of either 
House shall be accompanied by a statement 
of expenses involved in the bill and by a 
recommendation as to how they shall be de- 
frayed. 

Government proposals for financial and 
army bills shall be laid first before the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

42. Changes in fundamental laws shall be 
concurred in by both houses. This applies 
also to other laws, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in Sections 48, 44 and 48. 

48. The Senate shall take action on a bill 
passed by the House of Deputies within six 
weeks; on financial and army bills within 
one month. The House of Deputies shall 
take action on bill adopted by the Senate 
within three months. 

These time limits run from the day when 
the printed act of one House is delivered to 
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the other House; by consent of both houses 
these time limits may be extended or short- 


ened. The limit of one month within which 
the Senate shall take action on financial and 
army bills cannot be extended. 

If during the limit the term of the House 
which is to take action on the bill of the 
other expires or the House is dissolved, pro- 
rogued or its session closed, the limit begins 
to run anew from its next meeting. 

If the second House takes no action within 
the above time limits, the failure is con- 
sidered equivalent to approval of the decision 
of the first House. 

44. A measure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies shall become law in spite of the 
dissent of the Senate if the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of the majority of the 
entire membership reaffirms its original vote. 
If the Senate rejects by a three-fourths ma- 
jority of the entire membership a bill which 
was passed by the Chamber of Deputies the 
bill becomes law only if repassed by the 
Chamber of Deputies by a majority of three- 
fifths of the entire membership. 


Proposals of the Senate are submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies. If the latter re- 
jects the Senate bill and the Senate reaf- 
firms its original vote by a majority vote 
of the entire membership, the bill is submit- 
ted once more to the Chamber of Deputies. 
If the Chamber of Deputies rejects the Senate 
bill by a majority vote of the entire member- 
ship the bill fails. 

Bills which thus fail cannot be resub- 
mitted in either House before the expiration 
of one year. 

Amendment of a bill passed by one House 
in the other House is equivalent to rejec- 
tion. 

45. If either House has to consider for the 
second time a bill which it once voted or 
consider again a bill passed by the other 
House, and should the House be dissolved 
or its term expire before reconsideration, the 
action of the new House on the matter shall 
be considered to be its second action in the 
sense of Section 44. 

46. If the National Assembly rejects a Gov- 
ernment bill, the Government may order a 
popular vote to be taken on the question, 
whether the bill shail become law. Such a 
decision of the Government must be unani- 
mous. 

The right of vote belongs to all who are 
entitled to vote for members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Details are regulated by law. 


Popular vote does not apply to govern- 
mental proposals changing or amending the 
Constitution and the fundamental laws which 
are a part of it. 

47. The President of the republic may re- 
turn with his objections a law passed by the 
National Assembly within one month from 
the day on which it was delivered to the 
Government. 

48. If both houses in a roll call reaffirm 
their vote by a majority of the entire mem- 








bership, the measure shall be proclaimed 


law. 
If such a concurrent majority of both 
houses is not reached, the measure will 


nevertheless become law, if in a new roll 
call the Chamber of Deputies votes for it by 
three-fifths of the entire membership. 


If the measure in question is one which 
requires the larger quorum and higher ma- 
jority, the returned measure must be adopted 
in the presence of this quorum by the speci- 
fied majority. 

The provisions of Section 45 apply here 
also. 

49. A law does not go into effect until it 
is proclaimed in the manner prescribed by 
law. 

Laws are proclaimed by this clause: ‘‘ The 
National Assembly of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public adopted the following law.’’ 

Laws shall be proclaimed within eight 
days, not including Sundays, from the limit 
set in Section 47. If the President of the 
republic makes use of his rig’ there re- 
ferred to, the law shall be proclaimed within 
eight days, not including Sundays, from the 
day when re-enactment by the National As- 
sembly is communicated to the Govern- 
ment. . 

50. Every law must state which member 
of the Government is charged with its exe- 
cution, 

51. The law shall be signed by the Presi- 
dent of the republic, the President of the 
Government and the Minister charged to 
execute the law. If the President is disabled 
or ill and has no Deputy, the President of 
the Government signs on his behalf. 


The President of the Government may be 
represented in the signing of laws in the 
manner provided for in Section 71. 


52. Each House has the right to interpellate 
the President and members of the Govern- 
ment on all matters within their jurisdiction, 
inquire into administrative acts of the Gov- 
ernment, appoint committees to which the 
Ministers shall submit information, adopt ad- 
dresses and resolutions. 

The President and members of the Govern- 
ment shall answer the interpellationsaof the 
members of the houses. 

538. The manner in which State financial 
economy and State debt is controlled is regu- 
lated by law. 

54. (1) In the period between the dissolu- 
tion of either House or the expiration of its 
term and the next convening of both houses, 
and also during the time when the session 
of the two houses is prorogued or closed, a 
commission of twenty-four members may 
enact urgent measures which have the force 
of law. ‘The Chamber of Deputies elects 
sixteer members with sixteen alternates, and 
the Senate elects eight members and eight 


alternates for the term of one year. Each 
alternate takes the place of a _ definite 
member. 


(2) First elections take place as soon as 
the two houses are organized. Presidents 
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and Vice Presidents. of both houses take 
part in voting. When a new House has 
been elected it selects new members of the 
commission, even though the one-year term 
of sitting members has not expired. 

(3) The principle of proportionate repre- 
sentation shall be applied in these elections. 
Parties may combine. If all parties agree, 
members of the commission may be selected 
from the body of the House. This may be 
done if objectors do not exceed twenty 
Deputies or ten Senators. 

(4) Members of the commission remain in 
office until their successors are elected. 
Alternates take the place of members who 
permanently or temporarily are unable to 
perform their duties. If there is a vacancy 
in the office of either member or alternate, 
supplementary. election is had for the balance 
of the term. A newly elected member must 
belong to the same group as the former 
member unless the group in question should 
fail to nominate a candidate or refuse to 
participate in electing. 

(5) A member of the Government may not 
be member of commission or his alternate. 

(6) As soon as the commission is elected 
it shall organize itself by electing a Presi- 
dent and Second Vice President out of mem- 
bers of the House of Deputies, and First 
Vice President out of Senate members. 

(7) Sections 23 to 27 of the Constitution 
apply to members of the commission. 

(8) The commission may act in all matters 
that come within the legislative and adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the National Assembly, 
put it cannot 

(a) elect the President of the republic or 
his Deputy; 

(b) amend fundamental laws or change 
jurisdiction of public authorities, except that 
it may add new duties to existing authori- 
ties; 

(c) impose by its measures upon citizens 
new and lasting financial duties, increase 
military obligation, burden permanently the 
State finances or alienate State property; 

(ad) give its consent to declaration of war. 

(9) A measure which is to have the effect 
of law or which authorizes expenditures not 
provided for in the budget must be approved 
by a majority of the entire membership. 

(10) In all other cases the commission may 
act in the presence of one-half of its member- 
ship by a majority vote of those present. 
The President votes only to break the tie. 

(11) Emergency measures which are in the 
nature of law may be adopted only upon 
recommendation of the Government approved 
by the President of the republic. 

(12) Acts of the commission referred to in 
the preceding sectiom have temporarily the 
effect of law; they are proclaimed, with a 
reference to Section 54, in the series of laws 
and ordinances, and they are signed by the 
President of the republic, President of the 
Government or his Deputy, and at least one- 
half of the Ministers. Acts which are not 


signed by the President of the republic may 
not be proclaimed. 

(18) The jurisdiction gh 
Court extends to mea 
nature of law; they shall bmitted to the 
court by the Government &t the time of their 
proclamation in the series of laws and 
ordinances. The Constitutional Court de- 
cides whether measures submitted to it com- 
ply with Paragraph 8 b. 

(14) President of the commission and Vice 
President submit a report of the actions of 
the commission in the first sessions of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, even 
though they may have ceased to be mem- 
bers, 

(15) Measures which are not approved by 
both houses within two months of their con- 
vening are thereafter void. 


III. GOVERNING AND EXECUTIVE 
POWER 


55. Ordinances may be issued only for the 
purpose of carrying out a definite law and 
within its terms. 

56. The President of the republic is elected 
by the National Assembly. 

He shall be ‘a citizen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, qualified to be member of the 
Chamber of Deputies and 35 years of age. 

57. Election is held in the presence of the 
majority of the total membership of both 
houses, and a vote of three-fifths of those 
present is necessary. 

If two ballots result in no choice, the next 
balloting is limited to the highest candidates ; 
he who receives a plurality of votes is 
elected. In case of tie the decision is made 
by lot. 

Details are governed by law. 

58. The term of office commences on the 
day when the newly elected President makes 
the promise; as provided in Section 65. 

The term of office is seven years. 

Election is held within the last four weeks 
of an expiring term. 

No one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms. A person who has served 
as President for two successive terms cannot 
be elected again until seven years shall have 
elapsed from the expiration of his last term. 
This provision does not apply to the first 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The former President continues in office 
until the new President is elected. 

59. Should the President die or resign 
during his term of office, a new election is 
held in accordance with provisions of Sec- 
tions 56 and 57 for a term of seven years. 
The National Assembly shall be convened for 
that purpose within fourteen days. 

60. Until the new President is elected (Sec- 
tion 59), or if the President is prevented by 
ill-health or other cause from performing his 
office, his authority is exercised by the Gov- 
ernment, which may entrust definite functions 
to its own President. 

61. If the President is incapacitated or ill 
for more than six months (Section 60), and 
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if the Government so decides in the presence 
of three-quarters of its members, the Na- 
tional Assembly will elect an acting Presi- 
dent who will serve as such, until the im- 
pediment is removed. 

During the period for which a person is 
not eligible to be President in accordance 
with Section 58 he cannot be acting Presi- 
dent. 

62. The election of acting President is 
governed by rules applying to the election of 
President. 

63. The President of the republic may not 
be at the same time member of the National 
Assembly. If a member of the National As- 
sembly is elected acting President, he cannot 
execute his mandate in the National As- 
sembly while he is exercising the office of 
President. 

64. The President of the republic: 

(1) Represents the State in its foreign re- 
lations. He negotiates and ratifies interna- 
tional treatiess\¥eommercial treaties, treaties 
which impose upon the State or the citizens 
burdens of a financial or personal nature, 
especially military, and treaties which change 
the boundaries of the State, need the con- 
sent of the National Assembly. In the case 
of changes of boundaries the consent of the 
National Assembly must take the form of a 
constitutional law (Article I. of the enabling 
laws) ; 

(2) Receives and accredits diplomatic rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) Proclaims state of war to exist, de- 
clares war after first obtaining the consent 
of the National Assembly, and lays before 
it the negotiated treaty of peace for its ap- 
proval; 

(4) Convenes, prorogues and dissolves the 
National Assembly (Sections 28 to 31) and 
declares the session of the houses closed; 

(5) May return bills with his objections 
(Section 47) and signs laws of the National 
Assembly (Section 51), of the Diet of Car- 
pathian Russia (Section 3), and ordinances 
of the commission (Section 54); 

(6) Gives to the National Assembly oral or 
written information of the state of the re- 
public and recommends to their consideration 
such measures as he may deem necessary 
and expedient; 

(7) Appoints and dismisses Ministers and 
determines their number; 

(8) Appoints all professors of universities, 
and all Judges, civil officials and army of- 
ficers of the sixth or higher rank; 

(9) Grants gifts and pensions in special 
cases upon motion of the Government; 

(10) Is Commander in Chief of all armed 
forces; 

(11) 


Grants pardons in 
Section 103. 

All governing and executive power, 
far as the Constitution and laws of the Cze- 


accordance with 


in so 


choslovak Republic, adopted after Nov. 15, 
1918, do not expressly reserve it to the Presi- 
dent of the republic, shall be exercised by 
the Government (Section 70). 

65. The President of the republic promises 


before the National Assembly (Section 58) 
upon his honor and conscience that he will 
study the welfare of the republic and the 
people and that he will observe constitutional 
and other laws. 

66. The President of the republic is not 
responsible for the execution of his office. 
For his utterances, connected with the of- 
fice of the President, the Government is re- 
sponsible. 

67. He may be criminally prosecuted only 
for high treason before the Senate upon im- 
peachment by the Chamber of Deputies (Sec- 
tion 34). The punishment may extend only 
to the loss of his office and disqualification 
ever to hold it again. 

Details are determined by law. 

68. Every act of the President in the exer- 
cise of his governing or executive power is 
valid only when countersigned by a respon- 
sible member of the Government. 

69. Provisions applying to the President of 
the republic apply also to the acting Presi- 
dent (Section 61). 

70. The President and members of the 
Government (Ministers) are appointed and 
dismissed by the President of the republic. 

The ordinary seat of the Government is 
Prague (Section 6). : 

71. The Government elects from its mem- 
bership the President’s Deputy, who may take 
his place. If the Deputy is unable to act, the 
oldest member of the Government in years 
acts as President. 

72. The President of the republic decides 
over which department each Minister shall 
preside. 

73. Members of the Government promise 
to the President of the republic, upon their 
honor and conscience, that they will con- 
scientiously and impartially perform their 
duties and observe constitutional and other 
laws. 

74. No member of the Government may sit 
on the Board of Directors or act as repre- 
sentative of a stock company or a firm which 
is engaged in business for profit. 

75. The Government is responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies, which may declare its 
lack of confidence in the Government. This 
shall be done in the presence of the major- 
ity of the entire membership by a majority 
vote upon a roll call. 

76. Motion to declare lack of a confidence 
shall be signed by at least one hundred 
Deputies and shall be referred to committee 
which will submit its report within eight 
days. 

77. The Government may ask the Chamber 
of Deputies to vote its confidence. This 
motion shall be acted upon without reference 
to committee. 

78. If the Chamber of Deputies declares 
lack of confidence in the Government or if it 
rejects the motion of Government for a vote 
of confidence, the Government shall hand its 
resignation to the President of the republic, 
who will select the persons who are to carry 
on the affairs of state until a new Govern- 
ment is formed. 
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If the Government resigns at a time when 
there is neither President nor acting Presi- 
dent, the commission provided for in Section 
54 accepts the resignation and takes steps to 
have the administration carried on. 

79. If the President or members of the 
Government violate fundamental or other 
laws by their official acts either intentionally 
or from gross negligence, they are respon- 
sible criminally. 

Right to impeach belongs to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the trial is held before the 
Senate. 

Details are regulated by law. 

80. The Government acts as a college which 
is competent to take action only in the 
presence of the President or acting Presi- 
dent and a majority of the Ministers. 

81. The Government decides corporatively 
in particular: 

(a) Government measures for the National 
Assembly, Government ordinances (Section 
84) and recommendations to the President 
of the republic to make use of the power 
given him by Section 4 

(b) all matters of a political nature; 

(c) appointment of Judges and civil offi- 
cials of the eighth and higher ranks, as far 
as this appertains to the central authorities, 
and nominations of functionaries who are 
appointed by the President of the republic 
(Section 64, Paragraph 8). 

82. The President of the republic may 
attend and preside over the meetings of the 
yovernment; he may require of the Govern- 
ment and its members written opinion of 
any matter relating to the duties of their 
office. 

83. The President of the republic may invite 
the Government or its members for consulta- 
tion. 

84. Every Government ordinance shall be 
signed by the President of the Government 
or the acting President, and also by Ministers 
charged with its execution and in no case 
less than half the Ministers. 

85. The jurisdiction of the 
regulated by law. 

86. In the lower State administrative offices 
the citizen element shall be, as far as pos- 
sible, represented, and the protection of the 


Ministries is 


rights and interests of the citizens (ad- 
ministrative judicature) shall be effectively 
provided. 

87. No one may be at the same time an 


elected member of an inferior administra- 
tive organ and also of an organ that is su- 
perior or exercises supervision over the 
former. 

Exceptions may be made by law. 

88. Judicial protection against administra- 
tive organs shall be provided by the Supreme 
Administrative Court, composed of independ- 
ent Judges, with jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory of the entire republic. 

Details are regulated by law. 

89. The nature and authority of the in- 
ferior organs of State administration is set- 
tled in principle by law which may leave 
“details to Government ordinances. 
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90. State organs which are entrusted with 
economic functions only, without exercising 
the sovereign authority of the State, are 
created and organized by ordinances. 

91. The nature and authority of the auton- 
omous organ are regulated by special law. 

92. The law determines to what extent the 
State shall be responsible for illegal execu- 
tion of governmental authority. 

93. Public employes shall in their official 
acts observe fundamental and other laws. 
This applies also to citizen members of ad- 
ministrative colleges. 


IV. JUDICIAL POWER 


94. The judicial power is exercised by State 
courts; the law prescribes their organiza- 
tion, their jurisdiction and their procedure. 

No one may be sent before any other Judge 
but the one who has jurisdiction by law. 

Only in criminal matters’ extraordinary 
courts may be introduced, and then in cases 


prescribed by law in advance and for a 
limited period. 
95. Judicial power in civil cases belongs 


to civil courts, either regular or special and 
arbitration courts; judicial power in crim- 
inal matters belongs to regular criminal 
courts, in so far as it is not assigned to 
military criminal courts, and except as such 
matters may, in accordance with general 
ordinances, be dealt with by police or finan- 
cial punitive procedure. 

For the entire territory of the Czechoslovak 
Republic there shall be one Supreme Court. 

The place of juries in judicial procedure is 
regulated by special laws. 

Jury trials may be temporarily 
in cases provided for by. law. 

The jurisdiction of court-martial may be 
extended to civil population in accordance 
with the provisions of law only in time of 
war and for acts done during the war. 

96. Judicial power is in all instances sepa- 
rated from administration. 

Conflicts of jurisdiction between courts and 
administrative organs are regulated by law. 

97. Qualifications of professional Judges 
are determined by law. 

Judges shall take an oath of office 
they will observe the laws. 

The status of Judges in the service of State 
is regulated by special law. 

98. All Judges shall execute their 
independently of all considerations 
only the law. 

99. Professional Judges are appointed per- 
manently; they may not be transferred, de- 
moted or pensioned against their will, ex- 
cept should there be a new organization of 
courts and then only during the period pro- 
vided for by the law, or by virtue of a proper 
disciplinary finding; they may be pensioned 
also by a proper finding when they reach the 
legal retirement age. Details are regulated 
by law which also prescribes, under what 
conditions Judges may be suspended from 
office. 

Judicial Senates in courts of first and sec- 


suspended 


that 


office 
except 
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ond instance are in session all year; ex- 
ceptions are made by law. 

100. Judgments are pronounced in the name 
of the republic. 

Sessions of court are oral and public; judg- 
ments in criminal cases are declared in 
public; the public may be excluded from 
court sessions only in cases enumerated by 
law. 

In trials of criminal cases the principle of 
accusation applies. 

101. Professional Judges may not hold any 
other paid position, permanent or temporary, 
except as otherwise provided by law. 

102. Judges in passing upon a legal ques- 
tion may examine the validity of an ordi- 
nance; as to law they may only inquire, 
whether it was properly promulgated (Sec- 
tion 51). 

103. The President of the 
have power to declare amnesty, grant par- 
dons or commute punishments, restore lost 
civil rights, in particular the right to vote 
for National Assembly and other elected 
bodies, and with the exception of criminal 
proceedings where an individual is com- 
plainant, suspend all criminal prosecution. 

This power of the President of the republic 
does not apply to members of the Govern- 
ment, impeached or condemned in accord- 
ance with Section 79. 


104. Liability of the State and Judges for 
damages caused by illegal execution of of- 
ficial authority is determined by law. 

105. In all cases in which an administrative 
organ in accordance with particular laws 
passes upon claims for compensation the 
party affected may, after exhausting his 
remedies with higher authorities, apply for 
relief to courts. 

Details are regulated by law. 


V. RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES, AS 
WELL AS DUTIES OF CITIZENS 


republic shall 


106. Privileges due to sex, birth and calling 
are not recognized. 

All inhabitants of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public enjoy, equally with the citizens of the 


republic, in its territory full and complete 
protection of race or religion. Exceptions 
to this principle are admissible only as far 
as is compatible with international law. 


Titles may be conferred only when they 
refer to office or occupation; this does not 
apply to academic degrees. 

107. Personal liberty is guaranteed. De- 
tails are regulated by a law which is a part 
of this Constitution. 


Personal liberty may be restricted or taken 
away only in conformity with law; likewise 
public authorities may compel a citizen to 
perform personal acts only in conformity 
with law. 

108. Every Czechoslovak citizen may settle 
in any part of the Czechoslovak Republic, 
acquire real property there and engage in a 
gainful occupation, within the limits of gen- 
eral legal provisions. 


This right may be restricted only in the 
public interest by law. 

109. Private ownership may 
stricted by law. 

Expropriation may be accomplished only 
in compliance with law and compensation 
shall be paid, except where the law specific- 
ally provides that compensation shall not be 
paid. 

110. The right to emigrate may only be 
limited by law. 

111. Taxes and public burdens may be im- 
posed only in conformity with law. 

Likewise threats and imposition of punish- 
ments shall be made only in conformity with 
law. 

112. The 
violated. 

Details are regulated by a law which is 
a part of this Constitution. 

113. Liberty of press and the right to as- 
semble peacefully and without arms, and to 
form associations is guaranteed. It is there- 
fore illegal as a matter of principle to sub- 
ject the press to censoring before publication. 
The manner in which the right of assembly 
and association shall be exercised is de- 
termined by laws. 

An association may be dissolved only when 
its activity violates the criminal law or pub- 
lic peace and order. 

The law may impose restrictions upon 
assemblies in places serving public traffic, 
upon the establishment of associations for 
profit and upon the participation of foreign- 
ers in political societies. In the same man- 
ner restrictions may be imposed upon the 
preceding guarantees in time of war or of 
domestic disorders which may menace sub- 
stantially the republican form of govern- 
ment, the Constitution or public peace and 
order. 

114. The right to associate for the protec- 
tion and improvement of conditions of em- 
ployment and economic interests is guaran- 
teed. 

All acts of individuals or associations which 
seem to amount to intentional violation of 
this right are prohibited. 

115. The right of petition is inherent; legal 
persons and associations may exercise it only 
within their scope of action. 

116. Secrecy of mails is guaranteed. 

Details are regulated by law. 

117. Every person may, within the limits of 
law, express his opinions by word, writing, 
press, picture, &c. 

This applies to legal persons within their 
scope of action. 

The exercise of this right shall not prej- 
udice any one in his relations as employe of 
another. : 

118. Scientific investigation and publication 
of its results, as well as art, is untrammeled 
as long as it does not violate criminal law. 

119. Public instruction shall be so conducted 
as not to be in conflict with the results of 
scientific investigation. 

120. Establishment of private schools is 
permitted only within the limits of laws. 


only be re- 


rights of home shall not be 








The State administration shall have the 
supreme conduct and oversight of all instruc- 
tion and education. 

121. Liberty of conscience and profession is 
guaranteed. 

122. No one may be compelled directly or 
indirectly to participate in any religious act; 
this does not*apply to the authority of father 
or guardian. 

All inhabitants of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public have equally with citizens of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic the right to practice in 
public or private any confession, religion or 
faith, as long as the practice is not in con- 
flict with public order or good morals. 

123. All religious confessions are equal 
before the law. 

124.. The performance of definite religious 
acts may be forbidden if they violate good 
order or public morality. 

125. The marriage relation, family and 
motherhood, are under the special protection 
of the laws. 

126. Every physically fit citizen of the 
Czechoslovak Republic shall submit to mili- 
tary training and obey the call to defend the 
State. 

Details are regulated by law. 


VI. PROTECTION OF NATIONAL, 
RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL 
MINORITIES 


127. All citizens of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public are fully equal before the law and 
enjoy civil and political rights, regardless of 
race, language or religion. 

Difference of religion, faith, confession and 
language shall not be a handicap to any 
citizen of the Czechoslovak Republic within 
the limits of general laws, in particular with 
reference to access to employment by the 
State, to offices and dignities, or the pursuit 
of any occupation or profession. 

Citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic may, 
within the limits of general laws, freely em- 
ploy any language in private or commercial 
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relations, in matters relating to religion, ir 
press or any publications, or in public as- 
semblies of the people. 

This shall not affect rights which belong 
to the organs of the State in accordance with 
any present or future laws based on con- 
siderations of public order, safety of the 
State and efficient control. 

128. The right to use a definite language in 
public offices is regulated by special law 
which forms a part of this Constitution. 

129. In so far as citizens may, in com- 
pliance with general laws, establish, direct 
and administer at their own expense chari- 
table, re:igious and social institutions, schools 
and educational institutions, all citizens, re- 
gardless of nationality, language, religion 
and race, shall be equal and may in such 
institutions freely employ their own lan- 
guage and practice their religion. 

130. In cities and districts in which there 
lives a considerable fraction of Czechoslovak 
citizens of other than Czechoslovak language, 
children of such Czechoslovak citizens shall 
reecive in public schools, within the limits of 
he general law governing education, suitable 
opportunity to be taught in their own tongue; 
but instruction in the Czechoslovak language 
may be made obligatory. 

131. Wherever in cities and districts in 
which there lives a considerable fraction of 
Czechoslovak citizens, belonging to religious, 
national and language minorities, definite 
sums are to be expended on education, re- 
ligion or charity from public funds on the 
basis of State, municipal or other public 
budgets, such minorities are hereby guaran- 
teed, within the limits of general regulations 
applicable to public administration, a propor- 
tionate share in the expenditure of such 
funds. 

182. Principles set forth in Sections 130 and 
131, especially the definition of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ considerable fraction,’’ shall be carried 
out by special laws. 

138. Every form of forcible denationaliza- 
tion is forbidden. Violation of this principle 
may be declared criminal by law. 


The New Rulers of the Sarre Basin 


ITH the progress of the work of or- 
ganizing the administration of the 
Sarre Basin for the next fifteen years 
under the provisions of the Peace Treaty 
the division of labor and authority among 
the five members of the governing com- 
mission appointed to represent the 
League of Nations has been apportioned 
as follows: 

President Rault is in charge of inter- 
nal administration and political affairs, 
foreign affairs, and matters concerning 
industry and commerce, including the 
head mining office and the customs, as 


well as labor affairs; Herr von Boch 
looks after agriculture and welfare and 
sanitation; M. Lambert handles public 
works and the railroad, postal, telegraph 
and telephone systems; Count von 
Moltke-Huidfeld attends to affairs of the 
courts, instruction and cults, while 
Mayor Waugh cares for finance and the 
forestry service, as well as for supplies. 

Herr Hillenbrandt, District Secretary 
of the Christian Trade Unions, has been 
made business manager of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the Sarre Basin in 
place of Deputy Kossmann. 
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